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PREFACE 



ISTORY knows of no other epoch, no other people, whose younger 
generation has been such a mighty creative force as our glorious 
Stalin generation, the youth of the Land of Soviets. 

It was the Great October Socialist Revolution that laid the 
foundation for the development of a generation capable of overcoming all 
obstacles to the attainment of its objectives with such unparalleled heroism and 
Stalinist resolution. It is Stalin’s leadership that has made for the steady growth 
of all that is best and most valuable for the new epoch, in the rising generation 
of our country. Only in the Soviet land could the loftiest youthful dreams of a life 
of creative endeavour, of prosperity and happiness for the people materialize not 
only for the chosen few but for all young people. 

In the Soviet Union, in the great Stalinist epoch, mankind’s age-old dream 
of justice and truth, the brightest, purest and loftiest aspiration of the young 
soul, coincides with the very tenor and essence of the life of the country. And 
our youth, the true sons and daughters of their native land, have always cherished 
and fdught gallantly and selflessly to preserve the life they and their fathers 
built up, to be equal to the exalted ideas that enrich this life, and, having grasped 
them, to march forward, ever forward toward the radiant future. 

The strongest influence in moulding this Stalin generation has been exer- 
cised by the Bolshevik Part^Tfounded by Lenin and Stalin. The great teachings 
of this Party light up the path of the people far into the future. Its history, 
a fiery chronicle of revolutionary struggle, boundless devotion and loyalty to 
the people’s cause, shows that there are no difficulties that cannot be overcome, 
no fortresses that cannot be taken. The experience of this Party, the spirit of its 
Struggle, has enriched the Stalin generation and continues to do so. With the 
illustrious lives of the veteran Bolsheviks before them~the young Lenin, the 
young Stalin, Kirov and Orjonikidze, Sverdlov and Dzerzhinsky, Frunze, Kuiby- 
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sliev and many other glorious sons of die Bokheivik Party --this rising generatioir 
has been able to develop in it^If the traits of these champions of the greatest 
ideals of mankind. 

The Great Patriotic War the Soviet people are waging against Hitlerite Germany 
has put all the forces of the Soviet people, and primarily the youth, to a severe 
test. And the younger generation has passed this test with honour. 

The heroism of the Stalin generation is revealed not only on the battlefironta 
and behind the enemy lines. Victory over the enemies of our country, over the 
forces of darkness and evil, is being forged also in the rear by the legions of heroic 
fighters on the labour front. 

Our present conception of heroism is infinitely broader and deeper than any 
that preceded it. The heroism of Soviet men and women is devoid of self-interest, 
ambition and vanity— it is the heroism of a whole people, a heroism directed to- 
ward the good of the country. And because these traits are t3rpical of our people 
they have become part and parcel of the spiritual make-up of our youth. High 
principled, strong-willed, resolute and purposeful are the young Soviet men and 
women reared by the Bolshevik Party, the Young Communist League, the Soviet 
people. 

Such are the immortal heroes of the Patriotic War who are defending their 
native land arms in hand. Such are the young men and women whose indefatigable 
efforts and inspired labour are helping to win the war. 

It is to these yoimg heroes of today that the present volume is dedicated. 
They are one and all the bearers of militant Socialist humanism; all of them cherish 
a sacred love for their Soviet country, and are glad to be fighting for the freedom and 
happiness of the people. 


fJ. Yaroslavsky 



J8. Lavrenev 


INDOMITABLE HEART 


£R CHILDHOOD years she spent in the Ukraine, that lovable, 
bounteous land where the dawns arc a sea of gold, and the cherry 
orchards are a mass of white blossom in May and the nightingales 
trill vvith such abandon in the depths of luxuriant gardens. 

It was a migratory life. ^ Her father worked in the country* 
side and kept moving from one place to another as his affairs de* 
manded. Her mother was a school-teacher. When her father was transferred 
to a new district, the family would pack up their belongings and move to- 
gether with him. 

In Belaya Tserkov they stayed longer than usual. It was a quiet little town 
with streets lulled to sleep under a sultry sun. There had been a time w^hen it had 
teemed with life and activity and served as a setting for many a stern event. 
That was in the golden years of the Ukrainian Cossacks, the glorious years of fierce, 
irreconcilable struggle for the freedom of the Ukraine. 

In the drowsy streets of Belaya Tserkov lingers the memory of that roman- 
tic age~of moimted Cossack regiments clattering by in a cloud of dust, of gaily 
coloured Ukrainian coats flashing in the sun, of tunics with golden tassels flut- 
tering in the breeze, of bright sabres darting Are, and of the Hetman of all the 
Ukraine, Bogdan Khmelnitsky, that knight sans peur et sans reproche whose 
name has become a synonym of valour and glory, riding forth on a prancing Caucasian 
steed to review his *regiments. 

Those days of glory are no more. . . . But on quiet moonlit nights, in 
the rustle of the leaves in the ancient poplars, lingers a faint echo of the ancient 
battle songs of Taras. ... 

In this dreamy little town with its low cottages and verdant gardens the 
romance of history transforms everything with its magic wand. The sun and the 
honeyed fragrance of flowers an^ leaves warm the heart like a sweet wrine* 
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At midday the golden sunflowers gaze proudly at the sun. Happy-go-lueky 
sparrows perch on the wattle fences, chirruping merrily. 

A thin, brown-laced girl craw ls stealthily through the bushes towards the 
fence. The sparrows stop chirruping and cock their heads warily at her. But they 
are not very scared. If she were a boy, it won hi be aiuUher matter. Any thing 
can be expected from a boy. 

Suddenly the girl stretches out her left hand w ith a catapult held fast b«‘tw(*en 
the tightly clenched, tanned fingers. Her right hand draws back the ruld)er band 
as far as it can go. Closing one warm, brown eye, slu‘ takes aim. A stone whistles 
through the air. The sparrows noisily take to flight. But sometimes oru* of the 
grey-feathered tribe is caught napping and tumbh's down onto the grass. Then the 
girl's eyes light up with the joy of success. 

The cataj)ult is a boy's weapon, (iirls are suppos(‘d to play with dcdls. But 
this girl prefers catapults to dolls. And she is j^roud of tin' fact tliat she can 
handle it belter than many boys. She has a keen and unerring eye. 

Sometimes a small pebble from her catapult won hi go IK ing not at the spar- 
rows but at the back of some tousle-headed, barefooted Petr(» or i\an. Boys wt re luT 
enemies. They were rough and mischievous and derided h(‘r lor a “young petti- 
coat." They mocked and teased her whenever tln^y could. After pejtpering the 
enemy she would dasli madly into the heart of the garden where a clump <»f 
brambles grew in an im}>cnelrable maze and wait with beating In^art lo see il’ she 
was being pursued. 

She was small and fragile, but unyielding. She never gave in l(» anyone, 
(dcncliing her lists, she would thrc»w' hersidf into the Jray. Her eniunies would pounee 
on her and pummel her and pull her hair until she was Ibreed to beat a retreat . But 
even tlnm she would never say die. She never bnr.-t out erv ing; on ly an oeeasional 
tear would well up in her angry eyes and, hru^^hing it awav angrily and wiping 
the blood from licr nose, she would again be ready for battle. Sht‘ would li(^ in 
ambush for her opponents and deal with them one at a time. Jumping out 
like a whirlwind she would bring her fists into plav. sihaitlv and swiftly. She 
would pursue her stunned opponent for a long tinn* and then return home trium- 
phant. 

Such was Ludmilla Pavlicheriko's childhood— stormy, daring, a constant quest 
for new' adventures. 

Then came the years at sehoed. When she entiTod sehool she was as untamed 
and independent as ever. Her classmates involuntarily howed before her strong, 
fiery eharaeter. Straightforward, fearless and impulsive, slie exi'rted an irresistibb^ 
charm over the other children. Knowledge eaine easily to her. Persistence and dili- 
gence were words that did not exist in her lexicon. Slu‘ mastered a subject not 
as a result of persistent study but thanks to her keen mind and quick perception, 
and she rajddly left her classmates hehiiid. She ri'garded an apt answer in class 
as no less a triumph than victory in a scrap willi a boy. 
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In school she acquired a passion for reading. She read everything she could 
lay her hands on. Books of adventure and travel attracted her most — hooks about 
striking, forceful people with big hearts and iinyicdding natures, about men of 
honour and action, who fought to attain their goal in the face of all o]>position. 
She read during lesson-time holding the book on her knees under the desk, so that 
the teacher should not see it. 

From th<^ teachers’ point of view she was a difficult pujiil. Her wilfulness, 
lack of discipline and order, refractory nature and unwillingness to submit to 
authority irritated them. Many times the question arose: hat is to bed(jnew ith 

Pavli<‘hc‘nko?'’ 

If Ludmilla herself wen* at fault in this, tlic teachers themselves w ere also 
to blaim*. I'or they were uiiabb* to find the proper apj>roacIi to this girl who was 
so diUVreiit from the others, and could not subor(linal<‘ her impt luoiis nature to 
school dis<;ipline. 

Although Ludmilla's hchaviour was extremely trying at times, she was 
nevertheh'ss a goixl student and so, wh«*n she }»asse<l to tlic last grade, tin* sc hool 
authorities dc'clared th:il Lu^lmilla Payiicheiik(» liad 1»\ far <ait^tri|>ped her class 
in general <Ieyelopiiu‘ii( and knowledge and that lurtli«‘r st ud\ at the school would 
he of no ])roiit to her. As a result they deeidt cl to giy<* her a eertifu ate to tin* 
effect that she had llnished the whoh* course. 

And so sin* came face to ra<‘e w itli the proldiuri of lo r future course in life. 
She* did io>t know e xactly wlicre* ami how to apply lor Uilcnts, and it was Iotc 
that, the \ oimg Lommunisl L<‘agm* e-ano* to lo‘r a--i'taM(‘e‘: it ga\e Iot wluil slo* 
lack(‘d so lar--a st‘nst* ed comrade'sli i[* and sclf-eii^eipl iio', and dircc led her eduii- 
lient energy into tlo* ]>rop»*r (lianiieU. 

The ceonomie life of the ecmntry was ju^t heginning to reeoyer at tliat time 
from the ravage's eef the (.i\il War. l.udmilla de'cideel to e'liter a factory. It seM-no'd 
to her imjeorlaiit arol inl<‘r^•^tiug to make* with her own hands things tlo* ecuiitrv 
iO‘cdt‘el, to stand at a maclilio', le'arii its eemipliealeel iii 'chanism anil take ]>art 
in the varie*d, workaday life* of an industrial enter})rise‘. This was in Kiev, As 
at school, >^he' pro^e'e! to he* a very capable* weerkcr and rapidly ma>fcrcd lo'r job. 

In her spare tino* she weuit in lor all forms of s|M)rt . Once •^hc anti her Ifit'iols 
wont to a rifle eluh run hy the Air and (.lo'inical Dede iice l.eagUf'. Slo* threw 
herself heart, ami soul int<» thi> new' holdev, just as she p]unge*d w holi lie’arte*il ly 
into anything that attracted he‘r passionate nature*. Perhaps slo* w spurrcel eui hy 
ineinorics of her early childhotul, the gareh*ii, the Sjutr-tews per< hing on the feme, 
ihe^ catapult, the joys of hunting. . . . 

Her first attempts w ith a sm.ill-hore rifb* showed that she had a sure* eve and 
steady aim. This success firetl her w ith ambit ion. If she was gteing to shoot, tlo'u she 
must shoot hettec than eyeryheuly else, she must shoot leelter than her frie*nd'^. 
and in partie ular outdo the ht>ys whe) scoffed at the i(h*a that ‘ pe tt icoals” e*ouhl 
shoot. 
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And she did become the best. But this was not enough for her. She wanted 
something more. When she learned that the club was organizing a class for snipers 
she joined it, all afire with s\ new enthusiasm. 

She must become a sniper, nothing else. It seemed to her that this was what 
she had always dreamed of. And at this sport she developed diligence and pa- 
tience, qualities she had hitherto lacked. 

To tell the truth, she herself could not say why she was so bent on becoming 
a sniper. Before this she had never shown any interest in military pursuits. 
Why devote so much effort to becoming a sharpshooter? Where and when would 
she have an opportunity of applying her skill? 

Nevertheless she tried her utmost, happy in the knowledge that she could 
exceed in this field, too, which men were accustomed to regard as their own. 
When she received her sniper's certificate she rolled it up and put it away in 
her drawer, together with other papers she expected never to need again. 

She still continued to read a great deal. She began to realize that her beloved 
heroes — travellers, explorers and prospectors, people, in general, with a creative 
turn of mind — owed their success above all to their vast store of experience and 
knowledge. 

But all she herself had was a smattering of sciem e acquired during her 
erratic studies at school. She wanted to know' everything, in particular the his- 
tory of mankind. 

She decided to leave the factory and continue her studies. 

Ludmilla entered the history faculty of Kiev University. Everything here 
seemed new and strange. After the very fir^t IccIuk^ she r»‘alized that here she 
would not be able to study in the way' she had at school. She realized that |»er- 
severing and systematic work were the only'^ mea is by which she could achieve the 
level of culture and knowledge she admired so much in the lieroes of her books. 

Ludmilla Pavlichenko could now' frequently be found bent over a book in 
the reading room of the university or in the shady botanical garden, <liligently 
copy ing out quotations and jotting down the not<*s she ne(‘ded. 

She w'as particularly' attracted hy the stormy, glorious history of Inr native 
Ukraine. She chose the life of Bogdan Khmelnitsky as the theme for lier degree 
thesis — her first independent r<;search in the fiehl of history. 

Nor was there anything surprising in her choievi, for in this fiery warrior, states- 
man and diplomat, in his activ ity, so full of energy, in In's stormy canMT, in his 
defeats and victories, was reflected tlie great and uncoiiqucrahle spirit of the 
Ukrainian people. 

And Ludmilla herself had this same uucon(|u«;rahle soul, a soul whi(*h did 
not admit compromise. 

At night, poring over her Imoks, manuscripts and charts, she would marvel 
at the stoeies of the great Hetman, of his bravery and resolution, and of his 
stout heart which knew neither weakness nor fear. 
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She would go over to the window and look out at the starry Ukrainian sky. 
Legends of the past, of the glorious history of the Ukraine and the exploits of 
the Cossacks fighting for the freedom of their country, took shape before hf^r eyes. 
And before h(jr rose the Hetman himself, standing before his regiments, an iron 
pike in his hand and a heart of iron in his breast. 

And with exultancy and envy she would think: ‘‘If only I had such a heart!*' 

The work engrossed her more and more. But Ludmilla did not ha\e a chance 
to finish her first piece of research. One quiet June night, as she stood at the window 
relaxing for a moment from ht*r studies, hei mind filled w ith pictures from the his- 
tory of her country ’c> past, the drone of aeroplane engines of Hitler's armoured vul- 
tures filled the sky, I>ringing death and destruction to her native land. From out of 
the silence of that last night of j>eace a tliunderbolt hurled down on her beloved, 
'^niiling Ki»*v and the night was lit up by the blood-red glare of fires. 

The n<*xt morning she saw' boinb-shattered houses w ith chairs and beds hanging 
precariously^ over gaping walls. She saw gutted homes, deep craters filled w ith w ater 
from smashed mains, pools of blood on the sidewalk sprinkled w ith sand, and a t inv 
vhild's hand [linned to a blood-spat tenal wall by a shell splinter. 

On that day her carefrte, iinpctuous girlhood ended. 

For a long time .sh<r wandered al)out the seething, anxious city, taking in the 
familiar sights with thoughtful ev<‘s. As in former vears, the chestnuts were in full 
bloom in the park overlooking the Dnieper and the lindens rustled in tin* river breeze. 
But todav lb*<l Armvmen irjarcht‘d through the streets, and tht‘v did not .-ing 
the familiar songs. They swung along silently, their steel helmets (‘asting a shadow 
on their du^t-cover<‘d face<. They were moving to tin* west. Tanks ruml>led 
down the streets. That day' the city’s countenanct* was furrowed by the grim lines 
of w ar. 

The city itself, and her whole country' app(*are4l lyefore her with new' and 
irr(csi-t ib!e for«*e as real comapl ions, as tin* most essential and dc. irest things in 
her life. Life itself seemed pointless without ht^r native land, without tlial won- 
derful sunny eilv beside tin* luiiad river. 

Slur ling<‘rcd lat<* in the cmpt\ strect>, now plunged into coniple‘te darkness. 
The blackout was in I’orcc and not a >iiiglc rav of light shcil it> warm golden stream 
across the asphalt. The wliole universe >ecmc<l to have nu lted aw av in a black 
void. The cm*my was seeking to throw this bright land back ti» the murky gloom 
of the Dark Ages. It was frightful. 

In Ludmilla's soul a decision was slowly maturing. 

At home her mother, as alwavs, was bustling around. Here nothing had 
changctl as yn*t. But casting a guardeti look over ilur comfort of her homo, Ludmilla 
realized that she herself bad changed that dav, and that her plai e was no longer 
here. Slur drank a glass of c*oId tea, engrossed with Ikt own thoughts, and then said 
to her mother: . 

‘‘Mama, I'm going li> join the army.*' 
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Her mother looked at her with frightened eyes. But on her daughter 8 face* 
refined and lit up at that instant with an inner radiance, she read something that 
silenced the natural remonstrations of a loving mother. Without a word she went 
up to Ludmilla and embraced her. 

But deciding to join the army proved to be much simpler than actually 
joining it. They listened to her— some disinteresledly, others in astonishment. 
They gave her sniper's diploma merely a cursory glance, shook their heads and 
shrugged their shoulders. Lcrtainly her desire was j)raise‘worthy enough, but unfbr- 
tuiiatelv they had '’no instructions’' on taking women into the army. 

Ludmilla burned with anger and indignation. Her long-suppressed fiery temjier 
came to tJie fore again. I'lie oilicials she talked to alioiit hiT tlesire to defend h(‘r 
luitivr land iipin'urt'd to her to io* not ininiari J»eings but things of \s ood and 
s7one. \mi< asfoni-in d by their failur<* to eompreherid that sniprrs, Aslietlier iht'V 

wer<‘ men or w<unen. were equally needotl on the batt it firld. 

1 maWy her indignation exeeetlod ail bounds. Sin* turned s»> fiiriously on 
the man who was giving Vnr the usual refusal that he was shakrn out of his 
oiVu'ial pose. He listened atlentivtdv U» h*‘r. looked o\er her jiapers again, thought 
for a while and then suggested that she shoubl come luiek the iollow ing daN . 

A we<‘k later Ludmilla Mikhailovna l^lvIi<•henko, a rank-ami- file soldier in 
the l23th Chapayev Division, was already on the firing line south of Odessa, on the 
Rumanian sector of the front. 

Here it was much simpler than in Kle\ . Here no om* asked wliy she liad joined, 
the armv. No one wa.s surjjrised to se«' a girl standing .side bv side with the iiiiui, 
a heavy service rifle in her hand. Here tlu'v wer<‘ figliling. and there was no time to 
w^uider about such things. Here every rifle in skilful hands w as usef u I . Ludni ilia 
was accorded a rough but warm reception by tlie imii who were repul'^ing the 
attacks of the enemy in bloody battles along the st(‘}»})(‘s. They aeetqited her us 
a fellow’ soldier, as a fellow comrade in the difliciilt life-and-dealh struggle tln‘y 
were waging. 

And so for the first time in her life she lay in a shallow tnoieh, hastily dug 
in the clayey soil, side by side with Red Armymen. peering intently at th(‘ slunted 
.spurge beyond the ravine where the emmiy lay. 

All around rumbled the metallic, nerve-racking heavy thunder of luittle. 
The sky Avas filled w ith the drone of Nazi planer. Black pillars of earth flew up and 
rained down in a shower of elayev lumps. Shell-spl inters whined tlirougli the 
air; bullets whistled piercingly overhead and ended Avilh a dull thud as tln^y hit 
the ground. 

This roaring inferno Avas terrifying, but Ludmilla did not feel afraid; at the 
beginning she Avas simply stunned. ' 

She looked around her, listened to the deafening niusie of explosions, and gradually 
a cold and merciless anger filled her being. What was taking ])lace here, before 
her eyes, on her native land? I;ribidden and unAvclcoine, foreigm'rs avitc riding 
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roughshod over the historic soil of the Ukrainian people, blasting, burning, maiming 
and crippling everything in .their path. 

They were killing her brothers, friends and comrades, young Soviet people, 
full of vitality, who instead of peacefully labouring in the fields or in the factories, 
W'ere being forced by them to roll in the scorching dust, choke in the smoke of ex- 
plosions, groan with pain. 

There not far from her a Red Armyman \\Tithed with pain, straightened out 
and lay silent. A shell splinter had hit him in the head, lie dropped his ritle, 
and from his pale forehead a thin stream of red l>Iood trickled dow n on to his shoulder. 
Only the day before yc^sterday Ludmilla bad become accpiainted with him, had 
got to know' his name and where he came from. He had laughed and joked, had 
told her about bis family and liis little son. And now in the last throes of death his 
stiflening hands seemed to l>e caressing his itative soil, oAer which he would walk 
no more. 

And all this was tin* work <>1 those liostile men who crouched in the un- 
dergrowth on the other sid(‘ of the ravine. 

Jliey had hroiight death lu the .‘Soviet land, hut they had forgotten the 
simple law' tliat death engfiiders tleath. He who Jives l>v the sword shall perish hy 
the sword! 

Sh»‘ had no time to tliiiik ot more just then. The spurge heyoiid the ravine iimved 
and a man s head sh<»we(l slowly above it. Ih* raised himself up on his hands 
and. <'raniiig his neck, peered in front of liiin. It se<‘med to Ludmilla that lie was 
looking straight at ln‘r and a ^hud(le^ ot dirgu^l went through her. 

She pressed tin; butt of the ritle linnly against her shoulder. ])arled h»*r legs 
a little, as the instnietor had taught }u‘r. and glania‘d along th«‘ sights. 

In tin* lens slie could clearly make out tiu' gr<M ii cloth of the man’s uniform, 
tin* narrow' shouhler-slrap'' with yellow piping, and tin* re<l. ^weat^ fata* with its 
low forelie.'id ainl watery eyes, .'■^he aiiind l>< tw(*<-n the eyi‘l>rows, took a short l»reatli 
so iis fe(d lr<‘<*r at the nnuiient of tiring and lientN presst‘d the trigizer. 

She was ama/eil at tin* simplieit\ of what happiuied next. It ^vas just like 
the shooting range on the griuind tloor of the eiiuuua on the Kreshehat ik w here they 
had fire<l w ith air guns at triangular tin target" which dropped down ln'liiinl the hoard 
when hit. The enemy drojiped down hehiiid tin* sj>urge husJies in just the same 
way. And that was all. 

So siiiijily tlid she open her sniper’s score in her first haltle. 

Thai night, after the battle. Ludmilla lay on the ground hv tin* lire around 
which her comrades were sitting and talking, engrosseil in her own thonglils. 

One of lu‘r favourite Looks was 1? or and Pran\ And now , under the night sky 
in the steppe, witli the smell of wormwood in her nostrils, she remembered the 
description of JNikolai Rostovs first attack and his mixed feelings. 

It seeiinal to Ludmilla that she herself was t*X])erieneing something of Rostov s 
confusion Avheii he iinexiieeledly met the eueniv face to face. She reiiieinhered 



how vividly Tolstoy had doscrihvd the njarLsIroiii of emotions*, the awkward Llow^ 
///<- pitiful, fright onvd cyos of th*' Frenehiuun, lij\s Ireiiibling lips and the ehildish 
djtiiph on his chin. Every time she had re-read those pages she had been sorry 
\)Ot\i for Hoslov and for that iiiifortuiiate Freneh soldier. 

But why hadn't she felt anything like that in her first battle? W hy had she 
witnessed the death of the first enemy killed by a Imllet of hers with such a 
feeling of coldness, even indifference? Could it be that Tidstoy, her favourite writer, 
had not been writing the truth? 

No, that was impossible! Suddenly the truth dawned on her. 

Tolstoy had written about a war between people. The Freneh had had hu- 
man souls and hearts. They had been capable of noble deeds, of a humanitar- 
ian attitude toward their enemies. In that war man was pitted against man, and 
Tolstoy had written about people from both camps w ith an essentially human w isdom. 
For this reason Ludmilla, while filled with admiration for the Russian heroes of 
the War of 1812, could understand and even pity their enemies. 

But the creatures pitted against her here were not human beings. They 
were goose-stepping, stupid, brutal, death-dealing automatons; they were dummies, 
with a hound’s flair instead of souls, with a piece of offal for hearts; they were ro- 
bots reared in the nursery of the Berlin hangman. 

It was useless to try to fathom their feelings, for they had none. She could 
not pity them, just as she could not pity a crushed adder. Their death could 
arouse no more concern in her than the tin targets she had fired at in the shooting 
range. 

By the light of the bonfire that evening, with her writing pad on her knee, 
Ludmilla wrote home to her mother: 

"I 've had a chance to see a thing or two. Tln ir atrociti<“' make my blof)d boil, 
and in war anger is a good thing. It is sister to hatred and to holy vengeame. '' 

When she finished, she wrapped herself in her greatcoat and, stretch ing out 
just where she was, fell into the sound sleep of a soldier. She }»ad entered ii’lo the 
life at the front. 

He who has never slej)t on l>atlle"S<'arred earth, v.raj)])ed in a greatcoat, has 
never tasted life. His memories in later years will be the more barren, for the re* are 
no more stirring or unfejrgettable moments in a rnaiiV life than the)se fii‘e(ing 
seconds before sleep under the dark be»w'l of the* starlit sky. with thenights e»f the* 
righteous cause he is fighting for— thoughts of his native* eonnlry, wliieh has plaeed 
its destiny in his hands anel experts him 1o do his duty as a son. 

Ships we*re leaving Odessa. By order e»f the Supreme* Leemnianel the Reel Ar- 
my evacuated the city. ^ ' 

The regiments of the Chapayev Divisiem, which hael wem fame* in the* (!ivil 
War years anel had added new laurels to its banner at Oele ssa, embarked on troop- 
ships anel set out to sea, bound for S<*vastopol. There the Division was to l>e- 
come the core of the Maritime Army. 
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Ludmilla left with them. She had experienced all the vici88itude8 of army 
life and known the pain of a first wound. Her sniper score of killed Nazis had now 
run into two lif^iires. She stood on the deck of the transport and gazed at the flame-* 
coloured shore of Odf^ssa receding and growing fainter in the distance. Tongues of 
ilaine and smoke pi(^r(M‘d the velvet-grey mist that hung like a pall over the city. 

So she hade farewell to the city she had defended so staunehly, the city 
where Pushkin had lived and Luge/ie Oncgi/i had heen written. 

It was with poignant feelings that Ludmilla left Odes-a hehind lier, for she 
had /(‘arned to love the city during lh«‘ <la\'s when she had helped to defend it. I rider 
its wails she ha<l received h<*r haptism of lire. 

A trail of foam writhed in the hlijish-gr<‘en water in the wake of the trans- 
ports. The Odessa shon* he(‘ame a liarely ei-'ihle hlue line and finally disajipeared 
from view*. 

The Division diseinharked at Sevastopol. 

Here Ludmilla for the first lime really fell history in the making. In this 
eity of glorious military traditions, her favourite suhjei t made itself felt at every 
step. History was written here with the hlood of h(*roes, with thi* immortal spirit 
of indoinitahh' Kussian iinui who had simjily and <-ourageoiisly dtdeiided the sun- 
hleached crags to their last breath. Every stone here si emed to breathe valour, 
every stone seiuned to urge her to follow in the footst»‘ps of her immortal fore- 
fathers. 

Soon the regiimuit left for Perekop. where the (bTinaii hordes. sup])ortcd by 
hundreds of tanks, were stri\ ing t<» break thrfuigh to the Oimean stronghold. 

Stern days of battle again set in. 

-Now Ludmilla was almost always to be found at the forwanl fringe or ahead of 
it, where sniper s nests had Im'cii hollowed out ol tlo' rocky sail. She would crawl 
forward, grazing her knee*' and elbows on the boulders, occupy one of the nests. 
c*ain<uitlag<^ the p(»si!ion with branches ami leaMS. and then lie in wail lor the 
enemy for hours and sbniet imes days at a stretch, iii all w «*athtT. drenched by d<twn- 
pours of rain and s(*oreln-d by tln‘ hot (.rimt'an sun. 

She pi<’ked oil* tin* Nazis eoollv and unburriedlv. W ith (‘aeb jnissing day her 
si'ore mounted. She brought down dozens id fascist observers, scioils and olliceis 
with a bullet in tin* eve or belAceen lb<‘ eves. e\l«'rminat Ing them pitib>sly and 
systiunat ieallv . 

Her ol<l friend AI<’X<‘i Kitstuiko worketl liand in glove with ln*r. Together tbe\ 
formed a force tliat w'a< w'<»rtli a whole eompan\'. 

The (iernians hurled wave after wave i>f eannon foddtT into the otfen'-^ive. Step 
bv step they pressinl the ^Taritime Army hack to Scvasto]>ol and gripjo'd tin' city 
in a close ring. The dt'fcndcrs of Sevastopol were left with only luic route to the 
Soviet mainland: the sea. 

Ily this time all Sevastopol was talking about Sniper Pavliidienkt) *s perforni- 
anee in action. Many could not believe that she was a girl. Scipties visited the 



front line of the Maritime Army to convince themselves with their own eyes. Once 
a petty officer from a torpedo cutter, a huge, strapping fellow, came to see her# 
When Ludmilla was pointed out to him he gazed at her long and intently from 
a distance— he was too shy to come close— and then, tossing back the lock of 
hair from his forehead, said to his companions; 

‘"Aye, she’s a real corker, and no mistake! Just a slip of a girl to look at, but 
fights like a tiger!” 

The Army command had already awarded her with her first decoration, a medal, 
in recognition of her services. People began to pronounce her name with admi- 
ration and respect. 

More than everything else Ludmilla valued the praise of Matusevich, her 
regimental commander. He was an old soldier, a veteran of the Civil War, a 
commanding officer of unsurpassed courage who was ever to be found at the forward 
lines together with his men and who was devoted to them heart and soul. Iloth 
by his appearance and character Matusevich reminded Ludmilla of her favourite he- 
ro, Bogdan Khmelnitsky. 

For his part, the regimental commander acquired a strong, fatherly affection 
for his Lest sniper. A man with wide experience and quick judgment, accustomed 
to understand people at a glance and correctly size up their individual traits 
and capabilities, Matusevich was very impressed by Ludmilla. He understood her 
complex, impulsive and, at times, still uncontrollable nature. 

At the front Ludmilla had remained true to her nature: sht^ was as brusque and 
outspoken as ever. When she saw disorder, stupidity or niuddle-hcadedness she 
could not remain silent, nor would she. In such cases she did not mince words. 

Matusevich realized that this blunlness and vehemence did not denote la(‘k 
of discipline, as some of the victims of Ludmilla’s "’sniper's tongue” tried to make 
out. He realized that the turbii!eiit spirit of this ^\L.L. niemher who put all her 
heart in the struggle for licr country's great cause could not reeom ile itself l«» seeing 
others working sluggishly, indiliereiitly, eluiijsiJy for this ( ause. \\ hen eoinplaints 
about her alleged impertinence were submitted to Matusevich, In* ]>atienlly and 
calmly investigated the eirciinistanees and almost always found that Ludmilla’s 
attitude, which had so aroused the ire of'the eomplainanls, revealed the eorrt'ct rea- 
soning of a good soldier with a clear grasp of army matters who was bent 4)ii 
setting things to rights. 

A frequent visitor to the regiment’s lines was Major-Leneral Ivan ^elimovieh 
Petrov, in command of the land forces d Tending S<*vaslo])o]. Stick in hand, erect, 
wdth a sensitive, ironical smile on his thin lips, he resembled both in looks and in 
character the man who was the heart and soul of the first defence of Sevastopol-— 
Admiral Nakhimov. He too was simple and sparing of words and able to penetrate 
to the very heart of his men; and just as the sailors in 1853 had affectionately 
called the Admiral “Pavel Stepanych,” the men of the Maritime Army called the 
General — their friend and father — “Ivan Yefimyeh.” 
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lie praised Ludmilla’s Mork. Ilis praise was r<*straiiied, but this restramt carried 
more genuine warmth than the flowery speeches of others. 

Alter every conversation with the General, Ludmilla would return to lier jm>-i 
with renewed enthusiasm. 

The Germans already knew this elusive sniper who iie\(;r missed her juark. l’be\ 
even learned her name. With typical Prussian obtuseness they tried to entice Lud- 
milla to come over to “their side.*’ From their trenches they would >}iou! at her in 
i>rokeii llussian: 

‘"Ludniil. chuek Holsbevik, (“ome to u-! Well feed you >uerf-. \\ c- haf lot> 
of sho(*olat<‘I You'il be oliizier luit ein Iron Gross I" 

Ludmilla would palicuitly wail for one of them lo poke* liis bead inad\ erl ent K 
above the breastworks and tlu*n pres> tin* trigger. 

“’IL.re's a bonbon lor you, Fritz! “ 

When th<‘y saw that the ““JioFlnvik \alkyrie“ (ihal \cas wljat a captured (o*r- 
maii lieutcuumt had c*alled iier) eould not be Jiircul bv sinh idiotic promise-, 
the’ (Reimans hecamc* en.aged. They .showercul hc*r with ahu-c* from their trenche> and 
I hreatein*(l to “hang up thc' bitc’h l>y the fec‘t.” Ludmilla li-teiic’d and her lij)' 
would curve in a disdaiulul, liard smile. 

'fw iee she* was wc»U!idc‘d by slrav splinters. The nv oemds w ere not serious, how- 
ever, and she harely waited for thcmi to heal before she took np her snipc‘r*s rille 
again and earric’d on. Many pc’oph^ wcuidcTed how ihi- frail-looking girl c inild stand 
the' strain of lh<‘ iiieosaiit fighting. But iu hcT iutv cmis. slim body bc’at the indefatig- 
able heart of a young Soyic’t jcatrioi rear<*d i>y tin* Voimg (!ommunist League’. All 
her spiritual strength and all hcT cmergy she dircclc’d to^^ards tlie great, sacred eauM* 
<>l exterminating the' c nc’my. 

.She was promoted to (he rank of scTgeant. and soon after to sergc‘aiil-major . 
Shc’ bec’ann* instrin t(*r oi a sniper's squad, training nc’w cadres. Some of the iiicii 
she' selec’led hersedf from amongst her c losest comrade’s; she studied tlicm carefullv . 
taking slock of fhc’ir c harac te r, staying poAver. ability to adapt tlnmisclyes to their 
-urrcuindings and take* swift, reliable* dec'isions. Ilcad-trong a- a child, she had 
disobeyed bc’r 1c‘aclic*r> in her scliotd days, but at tlie firing line she became a per- 
sistent and capaldc- lc*acher hersedf. 

Some*! iriic's mem w ctc* .sent to Iier from other units, men whom slie most likeK 
wciuld not haye c hc»s(*n for training of her own aeeord c xi itable. ecmceitcd. easiK 
nettled. 

One day two shipmates from a companv of marines reportc'd to the' sniper - 
squad. Kiselev and Alikhailov -those were their name*- were a pair of young, 
unruly, swaggering ‘’swashbucklers.'' 

W'hc'ii they saw their new’ sergeant-major fur the iirsl time they exchanged glanc- 
es, spat on thc ground as though at a given signal, iinluit toned the* collars ol their 
blouses and placed tb<*ir hands on their hips with a devil-iiiay-eare air, as much 
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as to say that they were as good as the best and that they weren’t the sort to take 
orders from a “skirt.” 

When Ludmilla began to talk to them, they answered her questions listlessly, 
mumbling the words through closed lips. 

“What d’yer think,” one of them asked ironically when Ludmilla ordered them 
to report to the company office and hand in their documents, “are we a going to be 
attached as pages to yer royal ’ighness?” 

Ludmilla surveyed the questioner through narrowed lids and answered in the 
same vein, even with a note of gaiety in her voice: 

“Exactly! You’re going to hold my train on the forward fringe.” 

The “swashbucklers” each undid another button and shuffied their feet ehalleng- 
ingly. 

Suddenly they heard the sharp, peremptory tones of a command: 

“Do up those buttons! Hands at your sides! Stand at attention when you speak 
to a commander! Clear? . . . W’^ell?” 

The “swashbucklers” stood rooted to the ground. At first they did not realize 
that the words were addressed to them. Stunned, they did not change their languid 
stance but their swaggering smile lost its brazenness and became confused. 

“Beg pardon, do you mean us?” 

By way of an answ er they saw the sergeant-major place her slender girlish fingers 
on her holster. 

“I warn you that you are in a combat unit at the front. You no doubt know the 
consequences of disobeying a commander’s orders at the front. Do you understand?” 

The marines looked at the pale face and deep-set, dark eyes of the sergeant-major 
and understood. In a flash they buttoned up their blouses and snapped to attention. 

“Follow me!” Ludmilla ordered, and they walked meekly behind her, all the 
sw^agger knocked out of them. 

She led them to an advanced sniper’s post, and then, indicating a bare crag, said: 

“Here is your assignment ! Make your way to that spot, take cover and observe 
the movements of the enemy along the gully. Bear in mind that you w ill be practi- 
cally in full view of the Germans. So lie stock still. Be back at 17:00. And keep your 
eyes peeled!” 

The two friends took a deep breath and wriggled off towards the crag. Careful 
though they were to conceal their movements, they were spotted. Bullets and mortar 
bombs began to rain on the summit. Earth and rubble rained down on them, but they 
kept on steadily, knowing that the sergeant-major was w^atching them from her van- 
tage point. They could not dream of botching up the job in front of her and sulfer 
the hurniliacion of reporting failure. As they lay there hugging the ground under 
incessant lire they suddenly heard a soft, solicitous voice enquiring from somewhere 
nearby: 

“How’s things, lads? Hot?” 

Wiping the dust from their eyes, they saw Ludmilla crawling towards them. 
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“’Swell,” one of them answered buoyantly. “But what brought you here. Comrade 
Sergeant-Major?” I'lien he added in an apologetic tone: “Pardon me for saying so. 
but this isn't a woman’s job, just the same.” 

When the party crawli‘d bark both “^wa.shbu(•kler8,” as though by tacit agree- 
ment, did their best to shelter the sergent-major from stray bullets with their own 
bodies. 

From that day on Kisvlrv and Mikhai]<iv became LudmiJJa's dovotrd frieiidf-. 
Once, while withdrawing to another jMisition, she was surrounded by the GermaIi^ 
and cut off from her own lines. IIct cartridges were giving out and she was a head \ 
thinking of sa^ ing the last one for herself when Kiselev and Mikhailov, noticing 
the danger, broke through the German ring at the risk of their Jives to their 
eommaiider’s aid and, keeping up a running fire, fought their way back to their 
owm unit. 

The dashing “sw ashbucklers” not only developeil into fearless fighters and excel- 
lent marksmen. They heeaine iiKMiels of discipline. 

The fighting at the near aj»proaehes to Seva^toJ>oI beeanie increasingly violent 
and stnhhom. The German and Rumanian hordes attacked the city w ith dogged per- 
sistence. 

Imdmilla was transf(‘rred from one sector of the front held by the Maritime Army 
to another, wherever a steady hand and an unerring eye were needed to pick an 
enemy observer or wipe <nit a scemt. 

Her experienced eye was j»roof against all the enemy ’s wiles. In vain the f/cr- 
mau observers tried to draw' her out with empty helmets on sticks and dummies rig- 
ged up in oflicer’s uniforms w ith arms and legs which moved like a puppet's. All this 
was done to evoke a premature shot from her wliidi wnuld give her position away and 
allow the (Germans to settle scores with the “Cheka witch ' who struck terror intf^ 
their hearts. 

But she was not taken in by any of these tricks. She patiently waited with bated 
breath and finger on the trigger liiitil her quarry had become certain that he was 
safe and crawled out <»f his hole. 

But ail instant later he would receive Kiidinilla's ine\ itabJe luillet in 
his head. 

Reloading her rillc she would make a mental note of the score: “Two himdred 
and seventy-three — and still going strong!” 

The enraged Nazis set special traps to catch her. 

One morning she crawled out to a sniper's nest where she had sptuit the whob 
preceding day, having left only after sniidown for a brief rest in the dugout. When 
she reached the spot .she looked around intently. Nothing apparently had changed 
during the night. In front of her was the .same framework on the hillside on wlni h 
hung withered, sun-scorched clusters of grapes. The road gleaimd white iiinler the 
slope. Rickety telephone poles with smashed insulators and cable ends dangling frein 
them lurched crazily over. Everything seemed so trauqnil, and yet this familiar 
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landscape had some iiidcfinahlc new quality which gave her a tw inge of anxief} , 
Employing the utmost caution she crawled from hush to hush. 

Suddenly a tommy-gun hurst tore into the ruhhle on the hillside near her teni[>le. 
t.iuitn t Uii liropptui JJnt ntui hid hchJjul a slight mound. lh*r sixth 6cns(^ of danger 
a< qn/r< </af the front hud not deceived her. Moving cautiously so as not to give herself 
away hy even the sUghtesl mol ion, she raised her field-glasses, a trophy ae(juired 
fromafimuau ohservor she had scut to his eternal rest. Mentally tracing the direction 
oi the burst troin the marks on the rock, she spotti'd five tominv gunners behind somr 
prickly bushes. Four were eronehing in a ditch, while tin' fifth had taken n]» his posi- 
tion in an old shell hole. 

They were lying in wait for her, their eyes gliu'd on tin* trellis, waiting for In'i 
to make the slightest appearance. She (piivered w ith rage. Sin* began to edge liaek 
slow ly, inch by inch, to the cornel grove behind lu'r and tln'ii , flilt ing like a shadow 
IroiM tree Irre, she again moved forward, but this lime to oin' sitle of her fornn*r 
po>it ion . The (»eriii;tns. in tin* lueantinie, nt'V<‘r took their eye^ otl the spot which shr 
had just vacated. 

1 he inie closest was lying in thi* dit< h w ith his sidt* to In'r. f at and elmnsv. he 
rt'senibled a grt'yish-greeii toad. Linlinilla look earoliil aim at his lenijde and press(*(i 
the trigger. He ga\e a slight jerk and his heail fell In'avilv on to a stone. I'ln* other 
three jumped up and ran Jiaek. Hut after taking a]n)nl ten steps they droppe<l 
Hat and opened fire. Stream^ of lominy-guii hullets In'gan \o plough np the grouml 
around Ludtiiilla. 

from wliere sin* Ncas sh* eouhl onlv see tin* man >\ho was shooting from tin* 
shell holf. \ second lat(*r he parted loresor with the loiniUN gnn, whirh slipp«*'i 
from his fingers. 

Ludniiila again started to crawl from one ■spot to another, the lo ltt r to d<*a I 
with the (>t}ier tliree A\ho A\t‘r»* coniiniiing to shower her \\ith lead, d’he I('a\es oi 
the jiriekly busln*s hindered In'r from doing lh«* job \o her liking. Nevt'rtheh'ss . 
her next shot brought eternal peare and rest to still anoth(*r (»erman. I’he n'lnain- 
iiig two scurried off helter-skelter, sluinhling over the stoni's in a jumie-slrieken 
attempt to save their lives. A second later Ludmilla picked tdf th * fourth oiu'. 
Sin Avas ready to hurst into tears when the la^^t one managed to di\ e into a thi< k(‘t 
w hich hid him eomj)leteIy from \ iew . 

After wailing for about a quarter of an hour and making sure that no! a siiigh' 
enemy was in the vicinity, Ludmilla made the round of her morning ‘s "'hag,'' hold- 
ing her rifh^ at the ready in ease of emergencies. (b»Jlerting the tommy guns of lh< 
four (ycrmans she had killed, she stuffed her poekc'ls and poneh with (artridges 
and extracted sueh papers and letters as she found fui the Inniii s. 

She ri'turned to tin* dug<iut tired, covered with dii.-t and her elotln's in tatters 
fr(»m crawling over tin* roeks - hut happy: the *’hau f' had ln*en exci'llenf. The ]\a/i 
' liAe halt'’ had fallen into the trap they iheiiisf'lves had set for Ludmilla. They who 
had come to nnte out death had rereived deatli. 
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About her lile at the front Ludiniila >\rote to her mother: 

'’"1 exc hange ‘greetings’ ith the Jerries with the help of my optic sights and 
solitary shots. 1 must say that it’s the surest and best way of dealing with theiiK 
If you doll t kill them with your first shot, you’rt* lialile tci g(*t into no end of trouble.” 

She remained true lo this maxim, taking eonstant toll of the (Germans whom she 
kilh'd outright, like mad dogs who threatemed 1<> inf^c t the world w ith their poi- 
sonous saliva. 

Ludmilla s last sortie w a*' u it h A lexei Kifseuko. J'lnv di--eo\ererl a (^('rinaii < oia- 
inand post and in hall an hour, firing inethodieal i\ and mere i h*-s iv . the\ wiped 
i»u! the do/.eii oflieers and men wlio made n]» the entirr stall (jf tin* j)o-f . Asot a -ingle 
hullet >s enl astrav . 

S<Tgeanl-AIajor Ludmilla l*a\ li< In iiko hronght her score up to She dijl no! 

manage to make it a round HKL A sh«‘ll -pliiilt'r again put In r //ors de (<fjnhnt. Ij\ or- 
der of the (iornmand Ludmilla wa- e\a< iialtd from S< \a-top(^l to the r.-ar. 


“1 <‘\er\thi/ig io fn\ <onnfr\/* laidinilla La\ i ielniiko -.is-. ^^hof^^^ 

lliii'aten- m\ < (jnnlr\ liireat<'ns me. We eannol re-i until llie hat ene!n\ on our -oil 
lias heen des t rov<'d . ** 

And win'll "he "a\" thi- a har<L iin-miliiig look gleam- in her «\e-. 
^ oil fei'l that in her hr<‘a-t In'ats the indomitahle liearf of a lo\al daiighti r ot 
t he peojile. a pas- ionate In-art readv to -a< rifi< e lier last drop ot ld<MMl for the hoiniur 
and free<iom <d Ini native land. 



li an Aramilov 


OVER THE ENEMY’S LAIR 


I 

T Vt AS early morning when the alarm suddenly sounded on June 
22, 1941. The men of the X. homl>tr command lined U)> in the quad- 
rangle. The eommamler announced that the German army had 
launched an unheralded attack a)! along the Soviet frontier. The 
fascists had homhed Kiev. Sevastopol, Kaunas and other cities. 

The men’s faces set in stern lines. 

The commander went on to speak of the seriotisness of tin' war that had hegun. 
The fate of the peoples of the Soviet Union was in tlie halance and it was up to the men 
and commanders of the Air Force to do their duty. The commander told tlnnn that 
they would jnakc their first operational flight that very night. The hour for the 
take-off Mould i»e announced later on. 

The pilots dispersed to their machines to make ready for tin* flight. One thought 
Mas uj)permost in their minds: to tak«‘ off as quickly as possible and (‘(une to 
grips M'ith the enemy. 


A very young sub-lieutenant with dark hair and brown (wa^s approaclu'd the 
commander. 

‘‘C(unrade Lieutenant-Colonel," he began with a catch in his voice, *’j)ermit 
me to go up first." 

The commander raised his eyebrow s. 

'\So you want to go up first? I see! And who'll want t(> he the last, Sub-Lieuten- 
ant Molodchy? Can you name anybody? You can’t? I thought as much. You may 
go back to your quarters!” 

Sub-Lieutenant Molodchy was an assistant squadron comiriand<‘r. Suh-Lieuten- 
ants Garanin, Sadovsky, Solovyev, Nechayev and Polezhayev, who were all about 
a year younger than he and still novice.s, shadowed him wherever lie w ent and kept 



asking him excitoclly whether they were going to take off soon. They, too, were 
anxious to get into action. 

No one took off that night. The next day everybody went up, everybody, that 
is, with the exception of Garanin, Solovyev, Sadovsky, Nechayev, Polezhayev and 
Molodchy. They were considered too young. The “old hands'’— the “hundred thou- 
sand ’ers’’ and “million ’ers” were first on the list. The fledglings — the Young Com- 
munist League members - were ordered to bide their lime. 

']\rars w(‘J]ed up in the* lads’ eyes. Damn it all! They had been born too late 
to smell powder during the (]ivil War. The “old hands’' used to chip them good- 
naturi'dly : 

’* You're just a bunch of suckers. You came on the scene when all the dirty 
w ork was ov ’r!” 

"All right!" the\ would retort. ’ It'll be our turn to play first fiddh* when the 
next war comes along." 

And now that ’next war" was on. So what? They were getting a back seat 
again. 

Alexambr Molod<iiy and the other young j)iIots were sent to an aviation 
plant. There they were given a new tyj>e of plane and lorined into a .special group. 

one knew what the jiurfio^e of the group wa^. When they a-ked their commander: 
’When are wt' going off on a job?" In* looked at them with astonishment 
and «‘xrla lined: “On a job?" Do you know \ our niaehines? W ho's going to 
let you hop oil in a new make of ]»lane just like that! You've got to sweat over 
her lirst!" 

Day after day the\ were k.pt at it. making test lliglilr-. but not a smell of 
action. Idn* planer were perfe( t ! Now*, if they eoiild only take off w ith a load 
of homhs! What Inckv devils the “old hands" wer(*! There tiny were pounding 
away at the tiermans. wiiilt* tin'v, \oung and daring fellow.**, wert* lu ing treated ju.Ht 
like school-kills! 

“Are tln*y going to keep ns training until the war*^ oytr^" AToIodehy demand- 
ed indignanllv. “D’s a <iamn shame, male.-." 

Yes, they felt hurt, d'lu'v heatedly di^cu-^(‘d the newspaper accounts ol the 
feats of Sovii-t lii»*rs. W hen Ciaptain Niknlai (di.-t dlo ’.s jilaiie was iripjded in a dog- 
fight ov<‘r ern‘inv territory , Avliat <iid he do? Bale out? Li*t himself he taken pri- 
soner? Not if he could help it ! Tin* captain tlirecled his burning |>Iane at an enemy 
<olumn. He died like a hero, 

“I want to live to see the day when we smash the enemy!" Molodchy would 
say. “1 want to live to a ripe old age. But if it is my fate to die in action for 
my country, I want to meet my end as gamely' as Laptain (iastello did." 

They were assigned to a special bomber group, of which ('oloiiol N. w'as in 
command. 

Again they were set to work study^ing, training. Molodchy instructed civil air 
service pilots who had been called up from the reserve. He was bored to death 
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and envied those who went up in fighting iiiaehines with their raeks loaded with 
hoinhs. 

Hr muhinittrd n rrtfiirst to l}r tritnsfrrrod to the active air ser\i('e. Tln‘ eolo- 
//<*/ rrsid thr rrqiirst u jth a smile und tossed it into the waste-paper l)asket. 

•ValWiU'O, \\\y lad. \>aticiu'e:" he Miid. "The ^ar won't he over in a .lav. 
\our turn'll come yet. 1 want to go up too, hut instead 1 lla^e to ohev orders 
and fuss around with you fellows here. D'you think 1 like it? 1 just hav(‘ to grin 
and bear it.“ 

Molodehy left the eoloners olliee in a towering rage. K\erytliijig l»oilt‘d with- 
in him. 

He w'anted to write to Stalin. Surely Stalin did not know that ihev- the yonni; 
generation — were being left out in tlie eold? And yet. hone>tl\. thr\ woiihl fight 
no w'or.se than the “old hands”! All they wanted ^^as to 1 m* gi\t*n a ehaiui*. an 
opportunit\ to prove their mettle, lit* drafletl one IrMcr. tln‘n a .‘■eeond. then a 
third. Ihit thev all somoh'd flat. IIo liad to expre>s his< feeling^ in a wa\ that would 
he ronvini ing. lo the point. 

‘‘Dear .loseph \ issarioiioN ieli ! ” In* iu^gan for t he sixt h time. ■ IMea^e real i/i* toir 
iiiiforluiiale lot. Gi\e orders lo have ns transferred from the jireparalorv » la>>! ' 

But just thou a didieiiltv arose wliii h had eoin])lettdv sli})prd his meinorv vsheu 
he sat down to write. He was in the army. eons<*([nentlv he had no right to bulge 
a eomplaint direct K to the Supreme fannmander-in-filiief. 'That would he a breach 
of discipline. Should lie send it through the n*gular <•hannel^? The eoloiu l would onK 
lla^e him up at headquarters and give him a goiul dressing down: 

’’VouTe a line League member! You're heha\ ing like a hah\ I” he would 
^av. "IIow' dare vou lake up the time of the Sn]>r<*nie ( ionunander- in-( Ji iel with 
M>ur requests! A ou re oulv twentv. h«*n 1 was voiir age I was afraid to ap- 
proach the squadron ( oiiimander with a reqne.'t. The ariii\ employ < its cadres 
according to a definite seheduie. Vnd it will manage \fr\ nieelv without you 
reminders. About turn, dismiss!” 

^folodehv laid down his pen and crumpled up the draft oi hi- lett<*r. Apjiai- 
entlv he would have to let thing^^ take their own course. 

All the \ oiiiig fliers wer(t now he.-ieging the colonel with requests lo J>e sent to 
the front. He no longer .«miied when he sjtoke to them, hut grew angry' instead. 

“YouTc too cocksure of vour.-f‘lv«*.s,’' he said, sert^wing up his shrewd eyes. 
“I've no doubt at all that manv of you are brave fellows. But you'v(‘ got to 
renieinher: not every l>rave flier makes a good annv pilot. A designer once sai<1 
that different kind-- of j>lanes are as lerMperamental as horses, and when in tin* air 
they- act just as differently. An experienced pilot needs up to thirty hours to break 
in a new type of plane. As for you, thirty days wouldn’t he <*nough. Do y^ni know 
what branch of the air force you’re serving in? Ju the LBB(! Long Range Ihnrdi- 
er Command. Understand? We w ill have to eonduet operations deep in the enemy 
rear. The conditions will he exceptionally difficult. \Vi*’ll have to cover distances 



which only recently were considered records, and destroy heavily defended tar- 
gets. Only first-class pilots with a thorough know ledge of aoronaiities w ill he ( apa- 
hle of carrying out such assignments. You may go.'* 

'‘Hut we already kiiow^ everything there is to know. (Comrade (JoloneH" 
“Kvery thing?" he repealed ironieally. ‘‘1 have my douht-. lads. I myself dvm I 
know (i*very thing. V(‘ry w<dl, ht’s se<i what vou do know. * 

And in* proceeded to jiut them through their pare-. 

‘’Suh-Identenant Molodehv. tell me what \oii knoAs about na\igation. fjoir o- 
ologieal and a(‘rologi<al instruments.** 

Molodehy answered w ithout a hil« h and tin* < oloiie) iiorld(*d aj>pro\ iiig (\ . 
■“And now tell me w hat you know ahtiut radio-naA igat jmo fl\ ing and t't ltinu 
\oijr lH‘arings from radi<eht‘a( on- . '* 

.M«dod<‘hv an-wert'd ihi- <{ne-tion too. 

-'What (hi you know alioni the gvroxope and g\ropiIotr’ 

iVIidodrh\' lu'gan lo 1 hot. lie kne w the -ul»je( t well < iinugh hnl tin* < <do- 
nel ki'pt staring at him .-u h\(‘dly that he hei aim* Hurried and hegan to ininhlle 
1 liings. Tin* roloiiel, as unperturhed a^ (*\ «‘r. eonlimn‘d to "leel out ’ tlie v oiing tlier . 

“Assuming you turned over the eontr<d- to the gyropilot, lio". VNouldyui ehauLo- 
eour.se and altitudt* w ithout touching tin* jo\ stick? 

“(aunrade TtdoncI, hut ihcre’.- no gyropilot on tin* plain - an c re training ANilii! 
‘■'.rhal ’> so today, hut lor all von know you maA get a plane a\ itli a g\ropi- 
Int tomorrow. \ our kiio\N]edg<* .-hould alwa^^ he ahead (d wiiat i- reipiimi a I tin* 
gi\eii moment." 

Molodehv inadi* no r<‘plv. I'ln* ccdonel look a liea\\ Idne itook troni the laid* 
and (»p(*in*ti it al tin* hook-mark. 

“\ow li-lcn to what pr*opU* A\ho kiiuAN an hat lln‘\ are I a Ik ing aiouil }ia\a* t «» rvi\ . 
rin*y sa\ that from now on the inerit> (d a jiilol will he gauged not hy the edd 
-Jainlard ol ‘courage* hnl hy tin* jn‘w .-tandard (d ‘knowledgt* kin»AN ledgt* ol the 
plane itself, llie element in which the jilain* ino\e-. and <*rA th ing pertaining I" 
a\ iation. naiin‘ly: ai'rona v igat ion. radio operation and niainleiuuua*. aetanK nanu4 
and -o fortli. And wln rea- this kiniAN ledge i*- de-vrahle lor ]nIoting a ]>lam* uiuh r 
peace! inn* eondit ions, it i> a deeisi\(’ laetor in ANartiine. I)o \ on kiioAN tlii- hook." 
It ’s hv Jordanoil. an American .*«peeialisl . ' 

“(loinrade (’oloin*!! * .Mtdodehy exclaimed pleaiiingly. ”l»ut we re at war no\^ . 
Idnre's no time to sit up nights swatting ov<*r l»ook-’. We ac got to tight! My tiO' 
gi rs art* simply itching to gt‘t al them. ” 

“It 's jus! lM*(’ause aa<* nrv at war now that >n e nni-i put tml\ « apald<'. trained 
men al the controls, and not hall-hak«‘d pilot> w iio think they ran gt't a\Nay v'ith 
it: hv mer<* ehe<*k,*' tin* eidonel sa id impresr-ively . “Siippo-e 1 w ere I o ht you get into 
a dog-light with only the vaguest idea of Avhat to do? Why. yon d ruin tin* ]dane- 
and come to gri(‘f yoiuselves. More often than not yni'll 1 m* Hying Mind. It - getting 
on for autumn. Tln*n*'ll he logs galore. And trying to Hy in a log A\ithout pieiiiiiinar\ 



training is tantamount to diving into the deep end and then rememliering you don't 
know how to swim. What do I want of you, lads? I want to train you to be first- 
clavse fliers. Mho can strike at the enemy without incurring a single loss yourselves. 
That is wdiat w^e must set out to achieve. That's all. You may go.” 

Molodchy left the room. His desire to get into the thick of it at once had no! 
cooled oft'. But he fully realized how^ right the coloucl was. There was no place in 
the Air Force for apprentices. Only masters of the art could down the enemy. lie 
had to become a master. 

He recalled his school davs. He had been born and bred in Voroshilovgrad. 
I.tko all the other local Iniys he had been fond of games, raced pigeons and made 
f>ortirs into other people's orchards, ffe had done ever\ thing most other children 
\\?vvV, a.ud yet he had stinid out iroin among the other voungsttTs of his age. From 
\\\s early childhood he had displayed an insatiable interest in aviation. He had l>e« 
giui hy making model aeroplanes and gliders. How many failures and disappoint - 
nients he had experien('edl 

But soon he had stopped “playing” at aviation. It had taken a firm hold on him. 
He had dreamed of becoming a fighter pilot. How' he had envied Jimmy Collins and 
V^alery Chkalov! He had read much and diligently. He had waded through difti<*iilf 
technical books and laboured with knitted bro%es over mathematical forrnuhu'. Phys- 
ics and mechanics, aerodynamics and meteorology -"everything had interested him. 
And it had seemed the most natural thing in the world that he, a Young Pioneer in the 
sixth form of a sccondarv school, at about fourteen years of age should automati<‘ally 
rise to the head of an a(?roplane modelling class attended by peo[>le old enough to be his 
father. They had come to him for advice and consultation. And this had all happened 
not 60 very long ago. How much water had tlowed under the bridge siiue then! An 
eternity seemed to have elapsed! 

.And now , here he was again studying hard, he and bis olher comrades from the 
League, and getting down to it with a will. After classes they Avould check up on 
each other's knowledge . 

One evening Siib-Lieuteiiant (yaraniii dropped in to Molodchy V room and 
asked for a packet of cigarettes. 

'^Describe the Heinkel-lKl.” Molodchy said laughingly, ‘‘and I’ll give you a 
packet of pre-war Deli’s,” 

“It’s a fiingle-engiiicd fighter with a low' wing in relation to the fuselage, ’ 
Oaranin began without hesitating, “and it’s fitted with two machine guns and a 
cannon.” 

He gave the main features of the Heinkel and stretched out his hand towards 
the small cupboard where the cigarettes were. 

“Hi, hold on! INot so fast, my lad!” Molodehy slopped him. ‘‘\ou’re not 
getting away wdth it as easy as all that. The Heinkel resembles our MIG- 3 . 
Supposing you were to meet a MIG at night, you’d fire at it, taking it for a 
Gorman, wouldn’t you?” 
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^ What ^8 that?’' Carauin protested. ‘‘You can easily recognize which is which 
by the shape of the Ileinkcl's rudder, particularly when you look at it sidewise.” 

“But suppose the Ileiiikel were above you?” 

“You can tell it from below by the contours of the wing and the tail. Begin- 
ning from the <!Ciitre the wing niU‘row's noliecably. It has a narrow elliptical stabil- 
izer situated at some distance from the wing. On our fighter the line of the wing 
curves moK* gradually and is shaped in such a way that it seems to shorten the fuse- 
lage. And the stabilizer is broad and shaped like a trapezium.” 

'‘That’ll do!” Mohab hy said with a smile. *ve earned your packet of Deli’s 

all right.’’ 

\V Inmever any of th(i “old hamls” returned from a raid and described their en- 
counters with th<‘ (H'rinaii lighters, Molodehy would ply them with questions as to 
how the (i(Tinans had behaved in the air, how powerful the fire of their fighters was, 
and what their tactics Avere. He would write everything down in his notebook. He 
had lirnily resolved to mailer his profession, to l)econie an ace, and there Avas 
no literature on tin* subject in question. 

A navigator Asas assiginrd to him -First Lieutenant Sergei I\ano\ icli Kulikov, a 
tliick-sct, stocky fellow w ith steely blue eyes and an obstinate set to bis t bin. Knliko\ 
had als(» recei\(*d his p<iJiticaI schooling in the Y^>mjg Coninjuni>t League. He was 
.slightly older than Abdodcliy and had already been aAvarded the Order of the IL'd 
Star for merit at Khalkin-Gol, He had seen service in the war against tin* AA hitc T inns. 
He knew his j)lane to perfection ainl was skilful at Hying blind. The tAvo young men 
had iinndi in eomnion and soon became last friends. 

“AVGll we b<' kicking our Jiecls here for long?*' Kulikov a-ked. “Il tiny don't 
?->end vou out on a inis>i<»r) so»ui i II hitch on to some other ]tilot. 

“\o need for that. Serges" Molodehy assured him with a smile. “Tin* very fact 
that vou've been a}>poin(<*d as my navigating ollieer ineau> that av«'‘ 11 l>e going 
into aetioii before long. Tomorrow they're going to attach a l ouple of radio operator.- 
and gunners to tin* jilain* -Sergeants A asilit*v and Panfilov. Both ol them art* 
League iin‘nihers. Ainl that’ll make tin* crew' complete." 

They bt'gau to prat'lise night living. Vi hat had set*med easy enough tluring the 
day was dillii nil in the tlark. Every manoeuvre ha»l to be learned anew as it were. 
Molodehy eliinbed, wheeled, dived, .'spiralled, imnle figures of eight, double-banked 
and j»erfornn*d t*\erv other trick he kin*A\ . He imitat<*d a fort t'd landing, glitb'd 
along with tin* t‘iigiiies shut oil at high and low altitudt‘S, prat lised sj>ot landing, 
landing with the engines running, landing with a lateral wind, taking oil with a 
lateral w ind and making a landing while coming out of a corkscrew . 

Kulikov iiisi.sted esj>ecially on repeating the manoeuvres connected with forced 
landings. 

“I’m not making you do it just for the fun ol it,’’ he said. “It s absolutely 
necessary. Imagine for a moment that the plane’s been badly^ damaged but still 
ansAvers the rudder. Y\m may have to land on some impossible spot. You corkscrew' 



do>v*ii, say. From a high altitude you can do it pretty steeply. Hut as you approaeh 
the grotmd you’ll have to gradually increase the radius of the turns, mIuIc keeping 
your point of lauding 'within the limits of the normal angle of gliding. That 'll give you 
plenty of time for making the necessary nuiid)er of ohser\ at ions and sele< t ing a suit- 
able spot.’’ 

“One would think we'II have t(» make foreed landings every day. Sergei!** Mo- 
lod(‘hy said sareast ieally. 

"Therv lUiiy hr only one forrrd Jaiulifig in a lile time.'* Kulikov ret\irned. ‘[hit 
tiritlwr I nor you. my frirnd, can toll when nr >\heri* it will <»erur. In n thiekri/ 
\u a tin's' torest gUide where e\en a triiek Wf»uld ha\e a hard job In turn arunmlr 
On a ino>--covered swamp? On a snow held? ^ ou niav lon e in land in any nl a 
hundred ditl’erent ways. On one wheel, or flat on your i)ell\ willmut Jetting out 
the landing gear. And. what‘s more, you'll havt‘ t(» land in such a way as to ^a\r 
the ])Iane and our own skins as well.” 

“Right, (’omrade -Navigator!'* Mnlodehv agreed, "I II k<<‘|) at it, lAen thnugh 
I have a good bit of oxperi< nee and ean go through many mainM'm ri*^ A\itb in\ e\ t“> 
shut and ft'ol as if I'm just part of the ma<‘hi!ie, I 11 gn on pra<t is ing. ** 

“And have you put your gunners throiigii their ]>aee>-?" Kulikov asked. “What 
kind of fellows are they? For all voii know they may be ju'^t robots wlio kno^v Itow 
to press the buUon, and ihat ’-^ all? \X e mad lirsl-elass guiuiers. Make'mn praetist' 
sighting. Let them train at the shooting range. Vlako'em s< ore a buir> e\ e w itJi e\ erN 
shot.’* 

Day after day thev practised manoeuvring al>o\e a gi^en ob|(‘eli\e. S(‘rg«‘i 
was implacable. He made them repeat one and tfo' same operatimi do/anis of limes. 

“If voii let tb(‘ plane d)op' or s]i[) Avheii you reach \ our objective, J wonlln'ablc 
to hit the target,” he would say lc» Molodchv. "And wluui \(ni*re approaching y»ur 
objective, and the enemy s taking polsliols at you lor all lie s \M»rlb. you c an twist and 
turn as mueh as vou please; but when \ouTc‘ over the largcU then bc‘ so kind as to 
rememlnv: a horizontal Jligbt and a eonstant altitude and constant speed. Alt r I \ c* 
dropped mv load you're IVcm* again tc) do what von want: droj>. c I inib. pic k uj) spcM‘d 
or slow down,” 

Thev would pick out a spot in a held ami ap})roac h it as if thc*\ we re* on a rtol 
bombing raid. 


‘‘Wcdl, Sub-Lieutenant Molodeby, * ibc; Coloncd s.*icl onc‘ day "I inlc iid to lc*t 
you have a smack at the (/ermaiis. If you're! up to the* mark I’ll le t the other young 
*uns try tlieir hands too. Their fate depends on you. (let rc^ady I'or the flight.* 
Molodchy dashed off in sc'arcK of his navigalc»r as if on w ings, and told him ol 
his conversation with the colonel. Kulikov sinilc'd and said fpiic*tly: “Wc*!!, Ah x, 
mv hoy, we’ll show them what we're made of." 
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Tfic squailrori was assigned to hoinh the German garrison in the town of P. Th»*> 
More to attack singly. They (lew through heavy cloud against a head wind. Ihe 
navigator si i the course hy liis instruments. For twenty iiiinutes or SO th^\ 
<‘irch*(l about in the vicinity of the target, i>ut there was no trace oi the to\cn 
beneath them. Jt sc(‘nH‘d a> il it had been swallowed up by the earth. 

V hat haj)]>cn(*d next ^va^ hard to make out. Th<*v slipped ]>ast the town 
w ithout relea^'ing tln'ir load. Il opened uji to view so uriexp<‘el<‘dly that they wore 
past it in a flash. J bey 'should lia\ ‘ iHnnbei] it on tin" go, Alexand: r lunl a 
glifop'^e (»f >tivor^ < row (led w ith .-oldi«‘r-. tanks, trm k--. ( art.-. liors(‘s. high Ger- 
itnin \iin^ eoN'crrd t arpau liir*- and eolinnri'' of ^oidJer^ in iicbl-grey greatcoats. 

liiirti lip in a ,«'([uart‘. Maybe jt wa^ a jiarade: ii)a\bf‘ ,i inee^ting. \t ail eviojt** it 
\^a'' a woinlerful opportunity fur a b(t>^\■ froni tin* air. And tin- anti-aircraft t^UIl^ 
loo were silent. 

"A!e\. tln*re llnyv arel" Knlikov dnoited. "Kkh, w. ‘\e let tliein gf»!” 

1 saw llieinl .Molod( b\ rejilit il. "Don t. worrv . tl)ev < an t !,»et away I ' 

-At the (•ut-kirts nf th<‘ town Alolodehv veered round ainl beaded straight l«a 
tin* central square. A snliiary A\ gun o])ened fire, and following it all tin* luit* 
teri»‘s and niaebiiie guji-^ iii the town b(‘gan to bark a^ it tbev had gone mad. 
Shell s biir-l all around I he plain* rixked and pitched in tin* bla-ts. 

d lie t (dnnms of infantry diMw ii up in the strei t- and sipiare stood motioii- 
le,-*-. \o one ev en .illemnted t(» tak.* eover. d be f »erinans .ipparent Iv imagined il 
was only a seoiiling phiin- lo’eaU'e il bad sliol p<ist the town the first time vvithouf 
bombMig or inaehine-guiining them. 

‘'A bit iiion* to starboard, skipp«*rl’* ('ame the ninfllcd v«dee of the navigator 
over tin* intereoni. 

Ab'xander turned a^ i«‘«jUesU'd and Kulikov drop|>ed liis load ol Iminb^ 
on the sijuaif', l.xph^-iini^ followed one after tin* ollu'r. d hev' burst in llie 
very ibiek <d tin* tniemy < tdumn>. Ikuiie spread flirough tin* sln*ets. d lie soldier' 
and (dlieer-^ w lio s»iir\ iv<‘d eould be seen running inh, louitvard- and side-lanes. 

The enemy ant i-a irerai t guns intensihetl their fire, d he town v\as ringed rtuinil 
bv l»atterie> ami the entir<' A.\ defence was com (‘ill rated on one solilarv 
plain*. I In* <donds dispers<*d. d In* <b*rmans now wer»‘ able to eondnet prei ision 
fir«*. In front (d' the plan*, to right and left rose walls of tire. Would the fa-- 
< isls really bring them down? W <nild this, their first iMmibine raid, also be tlndr 
last ? 

Molodehy circled tin* town twice. He divi'd. lln*n shot np\>ards. but Irv a*- 
h(‘ might. In* eould not slip through tin* harragi*. H»* realized he would havt* li* 
resort to running, lb* siih*-slipped and hurtled down a«' if In* had Ineii hit. ddie 
nis(‘ worked. I In* \ \ guns ei’ased fire: the (ierniaus were under tin* im]>ression 
that tln‘y liad shot tin* plain* down. Ai'ar earth, jusi above the nods of tin* .<uh 



urban houses, Molodcliy flattened out and shot up into the clouds. The Ger- 
mans realized what had happened and on(‘e again brought their guns into play. 
But they were too late. Their shells exploded wide of the mark. Molodchy con- 
tiuuod to clhnh iititil ho Mne clear of the danger zone. He now breathed i'asier. 
He ielt as it he wanted to sing, shout and stamp his feet with joy. He had in- 
llicted telling losses on the enemy, sent hundreds of* fascists to their graves, while 
he and his crew had come through unscathed. This is what that simple, j)leasaiit- 
Jy ringing word— victory — meant. Over the inlcn orn came an excited, boyishly 
resonant voice. 

‘"Congratulations, Alex!" — it was the navigating (»flicer ‘s voice. ‘"Not so bad 
for a beginning!” 

The little lamp on the pneumatic mail box flashed. Alexander took out a 
note. It was from Va&iliev and Panfilov, congratulating both him and the nav- 
igator. The note w’as punctuated with exclamation marks. The gunners were ju- 
bilant. 

“Why didiiT you rake the streets with your nnuhine guns, you devils? Mo- 
lodchy replied. “What were you waiting for, orders? I’m surprised at you!" 

“Sorry for letting the chance slip by. Comrade Ideulenant,’' tlu‘y replied. 
"‘We were w’atching out for German fighters and forgot to keep an eye on what 
w’as going on below. We'll bear it in mind. Honestly, we will!” 

They made a perfect landing at their 'drome. The plane had no sooner stopped 
than they climbed out. Kulikov warmly shook Molodchy s hand, \asiliev and 
Panfilov bugged and kissed him. Their faces were beaming, their eyes sparkled. 

“Hearty congratulations, old man! Our baptism of fire has certainly been 
a success,” Panfilov said. “Now^ that w'c've smelt powder, been tried and tested, 
so to say, we’re ready to take on anybody. I must say that before we set out 
I was a bit afraid, but now— never again. The Germans sure got it hot. But when 
we go for ’em tomorrow we’ll give it to ’em hotter still!” 

“Now, none of that,” Molodchy said severely. “Don’t you go giving your- 
selves airs, my friends. What we did today was merely a lucky beginning. ” 

They examined the plane. She was simply riddled with holes. The fin and fu- 
selage were shot through and there were numerous bullet and shrapnel “w'ounds,” 
besides huge holes in the wings made by direct hits. The ground mechanic came up 
and shook his head. 

“You chaps had a pretty hot time of it, eh?" he asked. 

“You have to take it as it comes,” Kulikov replied. “That’s war, brother. 
We also let them have it. If wo reckoned up the score I gm^.'^s it would i»e in 
our favour.” 

“Well, so long as it’s in your favour then everything’s fine," the mechanic 
agreed. “You were mighty lucky though. The Jerries seem to have aimed at your 
most invulnerable spots. We’ll have her patched up and shipshape in two or 
three days’ time, and then you’ll be able to take off again.” 
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They went off to report to Headquarters. 

“I like going up with you Alex,” Kulikov commented. ‘‘YouVe got a steady 
hand and strong nerves. The plane obeys you. I've faith in you. I wouldn’t aveu 
be airaid to lly to Berlin with you. It wouldn’t he a bad idea taking a hop ty 
Berlin or ilauiburg, eh?” 

‘'If they let us, we’ll go to Berlin.” 

“lou ve got the makings of a real ace, Alex,” Kulikov went on, unable 
to calm down. 

Molodchy smiled. He understood why Kulikov was so lavish with his praise 
today. Their first successful flight had gone to his head. W hy, only the day before 
the command had been afraid to trust them with a plane and a load of bombs! They 
w'cre all a bit flushed w ith success and were naturally prone to exaggerate things. 
Tomorrow it would pass off and then the} d be able to talk it over calmly. 
For the time being, one thing was certain they had earned the right to be sent 
out again. 

Things turned out as Mtdodchy felt they would. After a good night *s sleep 
Kulikov was his usual self. All morning he kept nagging his friend— in his opinion 
Molodchy had not gone at his target properly. 

‘"You went at it while losing altitude.” Kulikov grumbled as he paced the 
room. “And if we did hap}>cn l<» strafe them successfully it was in spile of you 
and your clumsiness. Rennunber once and for all, just as you remember that twice 
tw'O are four: when you are above your target — a horizontal flight and a con- 
stant speed! Otherwise ycm’re liable to bungle the operation.” 

Alexander fully realized all this. Why hadn’t he lullowed this rule the day 
before? W^heu he wdnged over to attack he had forgotten the navigator’s instruc- 
tions, had forgotten everything his more t^xpcrieuced comrades and commautk rs 
hud taught him. He had eyes only for the German columns, which he was bent 
on exterminating. He directed his plane right at the enemy, he wanted to b^^lo^- 
er to them, everything else ceased to exist for him in those Itw’ seconds. Ho did 
not realize he was losing altitude and listing. His navigating ufiicer was right. 
H<‘ would have to keep himself in hand next time. 


It was an important operation. They were heading northwest. They had been 
especially painstaking in their preparations for the flight. The plane was in A-l 
condition. And vc! suddenly, when they were about half way. something went 
wrong with the starboard engiiu’. First wisps of smoke ap}>earod, then tongues 
of flame. Molodcliv Irictl to extinguish the fire by looping, but it was no easy thing 
to engage in aerobatics with a load of Inmibs on board. .*\ll his attiinpts failed. 

**Spontaneous combust ion.*’ Kulikov diagnosed. “It’s a rotten business.” 
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Tht- tirr spread i'rinn ihr engine to tlio Iraiiiowork. Tbe wing covering began 
burn, then the smoke penetrated the cabin. Moiodchy ordered Kulikov to 
\\\c bombs. Tlioy were still Hying above their own territory. The bombs 
were sent pitching iiilo a peat bog. The plane began to lose altitude. Flames were 
liekiug it on all sides. Moiodchy ordered the crew to bale out at once. VaHilie> 
and Panfilov complied with the order. 

■‘Are you going to jump too. Alex?** Kulikov asked. 

”Ao; 1*11 land somewhere and try to save the shi]>.'‘ Midodcbv answered. 

"Bat the tanks’ll explode and you ‘II he hurried to death.” 

••We’ll see! •* 

•*Theii I’m staying with you,“ Kulikov replied. "Jf wc born, >ve’ll burn 
t<*gether. I ^11 not leave you alone in the plane.” 

••Navigating oftieer Knlikov, I order you to hale out immediately!*' Moloib 
( ii\ shouted, •'ll you don 't, I *11 have yui coiirt-marl iaied ! ” 

••I'll go right awav.’* Knlikov repli4‘d. •'But how about \oii. Alex. . . 

•'Now" then, o\U vou go and don't argue!*’ Moiodchy cut liini sliorl. 

Kulikov fussed about for a snspieiously long time. Tbe bolt, it seemed, had 
jammed and it wa> impossible to (>])eii the trap. Kulikov >larn})e(l on tlii' bottom w'itli 
all his might. At last it optmed and Kulikov lea})etl from a Indghl of JHO metres. 

Here it was — hi- i'oreed lamiing. 

Molodchv looked arcnnid lor a suitable landing pla<‘e, but tlune was iiotbing 
to be seen -everywhere t'or(*st. shrubhery and hills. Behind him was the peat 
bog. There was no tini<‘ to lo- lost. The tail unit was it) flames: t!)e )dane wa- 
li.sting heaAily. Somehow <>r other he managed to reach a gras.sy plot. His Hying 
tog^ raught fire. He landed next to some hayrieks. The starboard wing hit one of 
the hayrieks, hringirig the plane to an abrupt slop. Alexander i>umj>ed his head 
against the side <»f the eock])it. He rrawled along the burning plane and dropped 
to ground. There was no hope of putting out the fire, so he made off to a 

sale distance. A moment later the tanks began to exj)lode, just as Kulikov had pre- 
dicted. A column of black smoke rose high above the plane, which hiirncd like 
a torch. Moludehy grit his teeth. He felt like crying. 

Kulikov, PaiifiloN and Vasiliev came running uj). They were a sight to be- 
hold! All three were eoverc‘d Avith mud from head to foot. The j)oor fellows had 
plumped into a h()g and were drem-hed to the skin. Tiny w’er(t shivering from the 
cold. Moiodchy suggested that they take their things off and dry them over the 
l>la7.ing remains of the plane. 

"There’s nothing much the matter with iis,’’ Panfilov said through chat- 
tering teeth. ‘‘But what about you? You haven’t broken a leg or sometbing, have 
you? Thank heaven for that! We made for the spot as fast as Ave could. We didn’t 
expect to .see vou alive.*’ 

They brought out some gauze and bandaged his wounds. They were discuss- 
ing in what direction to strike out when two youngsters came running up. It 
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appeared that lliey had landed ia Rostov district^ Yaroslavl Kdgioilf and that 
there was a villatse not lar oil. The children invited them to their home. Muiodciy 
looked sorjowiuJJy at his smouldering plane. 

“Come on, chaps,’" he said, “let’s go. . . 


IV 


'j’hen came the raid on Konig.-lierg. This ancient German city, founded hy the 
Teut(mie ()rd<r during its march eastward, now served as an arsenal for Hjtier‘s 
army, a basic centre of tlie (ier/nan iriun it irms, much ine-hu ild ing and sJiij)-J>u iid- 
ing industries. A city of ol>senrant isni and reaction, it was a recogiiizt‘d }ioll>ed 
of anti-Soviet intrigue evcui before the war. Such was the city that was to receive 
the first blow. 

The meteorologists predicted bad weather. ]Neverthcless the bondo^rs d(‘cided 
to tak(‘ oil'. 15ad w<Nitli<*r had its good points as well: the Germans w(nild ii<it be 
exp<*cting a raid, llie Soviet fliers were hardly likely to nnet patrr>Iiiiig planes 
on the r«*iite aiul tin* AA gunfire would not be so eliective. 

Molodcby fb‘\v alone, as h(‘ iiad been doing for soim^ time. Rebind him, at long 
intervals, follow’<*d scpiadrcms of bombers. After Molodcby ’s crew had set lire 
to and illuniimiled the targi't, llie other plane^ would come U[>. 

A eloud bank barred lln ir way. Mid.odcby tried to skirt it by turning south, 
l)Ut in vain. Thtm he headed northward- it was still worse. The ground and stars 
were hidden frorti sight. 

“\Vt‘’ll have to go pluml) thrtuigh it,” Kulikov said. 

They wtTt' flying blind. Snow iM'gan to fall, d he ttmipcrature dropped to a 
dangerous l<‘vel from zero to seven degrees below. A thin coaling of ice bt*gan 
to form on the wings. 

Ab)lodcliv wirelessed nnit b<*ad<|iiart(‘rs: 

“Coiiliiiu ing lligbt ihmugh cloud bankj>.'’ 

’riii'v cmounlcrt'd a Mnovslorin. The snow penetrated into llie cabin, melted 
on their faces, bliiui<‘d llu'ir ev<'s. Time dragge<l slowly. 

“Jltjw far are we from the target?" Molodcby asked bis friend. “It s^huus to 
me wc'vc already ])as-><’d it." 

“We’ve still three hundrcal kilomelr<*s o<ld (o go," Kulikov assured him. 

“J 'ni about ilone up. Sergei. And as wet as a dreiiebed cal." 

“Slick it out, old man. We ll be there siK»n." 

Tile iUher iminbers of the crew tried to bmk up their skipper with a few 
shop jokes. 

“W'cTe oV(‘r Konigsberg!" Kulikov suddenly re])orU'd. “Careful now !” 

Their feeling of fatigue vanished instantly. Their g«>a! was beneath them, 
hidden from sight by the clouds. They ilew over with the express purpose of 
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drawing the enemy *8 flak and so convincing themselves they were not mistaken^ 
And, sure enough, the ground batteries began to speak. So far so good. 

The plane swooped down. They strung up a chain of flares, and dropped their 
load of demolition bombs. Flashes from bursting AA shells tinted the clouds. 
Time to head for home. The engines hummed cheerfully. Again they had to cut 
their way through the clouds. Molodchy began to climb but the wall of mist seemed 
to reach up endlessly, lie turned north and ran into a storm. The plane 
tossed and pitched, making it difllcult to keep her under control. Molodchy was 
dead beat. He sniflfed at some spirit of ammonia, took out his thermos and drank 
a cup of hot tea w^ith lemon. Feeling somewhat refreshed, he climbed to eight 
thousand metres. 

They were now flying with their oxygen masks on. It w a^s impossible to lose height 
because of the danger of the plane hcconiing encrusted w ith ice. The gunners reported: 

“Only enough oxygen for another fifteen miiiutcs." 

Molodchy gave orders to cut down the expenditure of oxygen and shut off 
their reserve supply. Flying became more and more difficult. 

They fought their way through the clouds for about eight hours, flying blind 
just as on the outward trip. At last they crossed the line of the front. Dawn 
began to break. The clouds dispersed and the bright yellow' sun appeared out of 
the orange-coloured haze. The ground beneath them looked like the sea seen through 
a faint morning mist. 

They landed at a reserve flying field, rested and refuelled. Half an hour 
later they were back at their owm base. 

Congratulations awaited them at headquarters. The staff officers reported that 
the League crew had carried out the operation in recortl time. 

“Hough going?” 

“Rather,” Alexander admitted. “But well do it again tom<»rro\v if necessary. 
We’re as fit as fiddles and just as anxious to give the Jiuries ^\hat for!” 


Preparations were under way for a raid on Berlin. Molodchy and iii." crew 
had been training for it for a long time. 

How many months had they dreamed of it! Kulikov went round with a'"]M‘r- 
petual smile on his face. They pored over maps and thrashed out their route. 
A telephone call came tlirough for Molodchy. 

“Would you like to have a talk with some captured fH riiian airmen? TheyVe 
from Berlin. You might glean some information from them that would hel|> you 
get your hearings.” 

“Yes, of course!” he replied, and immediately fixc<l the appoifitment. 
There were two of them — a pilot and a navigator. Neither was nn>re than 
twenty- five years old. They had been shot down not far from the front. The navi- 
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gator was a stocky, fair-haired man with shifty eyes. He readily answered all 
questions put to him. He had nothing hut abuse for Hitler. He himself claimed 
to come from working-class stock, sympathized with the Russians and was very 
glad to have been taken prisoner. He had been shot down on his first flight on 
the Eastern Front and was overjoyed that things had turned out so well for him. 
He had not dropped a single bomb on the Russians. Vi hen he heard that Mo- 
lodchy was interested in Rerliu^s anti-aircraft defence he readily agreed to tell 
all he knew, frankly and honestly. Rut Alexander was soon eonvinc«?d that the 
fellow' was spinning him a yarn. 

The pilot was a real die-hard, an experienced flier from Hermann Giuing’s 
select band of air thugs. He looked sullenly at the Gold Star and other decora- 
tions pinned to Molodchy’s tunic. 

“So you’re a Hero of the Soviet Union, are you? ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Planning to fly to Rerlin?” 

“1 am.” 

‘T don't advise you to," he said, shrugging his shoulders. “I ‘m s|»(‘aking 
to you now not as a (German, as your enemy, hut as one airman to another.” 

“\Mi>?" 

“You'll eoine a er4»pj)er." 

“I doubt it.' 

“Wfll, you eerlaiiily will," he repeated dully, without removing his furtive 
eyes from Mohulehy. “Rerlin is inaecessible from the air. It's belled round with 
anti-aircraft guns. With luck you may manage to break in luit you'll never get 
out. Do you rt alize how many Rritishers were brought down o^ er Rerlin? ^es, 
tin* I’ommv's won't dare to at!a<k the German capital any more." 

“\\(“*11 hav«* a shot anyway!” 

The (h'rnian made a wry fae4* and then smilt‘d siijoTciliousIv. 

"It’ll be your last flight.” 

]\Tolod( liv might have ausw<‘re<i easily enough. Put wa> there any pcdiit 
in clisi nu-iuiiing tliis prig? llie German had hatl his dav. lie ^vould ne\'er get 
another ehaiiet*. As h^r himself, he, lb»lodchy, won hi go on flying and 
playing ha\<)e with the (h*rnian rear. iVo matter lu>\v tlie l’a>cist tlens wtre 
protected, he wouhi g4‘l at them and gi\e them somolhiiig to remember St>viet 
aircraft l»y. 

. . . llu' jdane lie.uled for RerPu with a full load on board. St<^rm ehnid> 
fnveIop(‘d them all the way l 4 » the front. Then lln^y bnirul a rift in the <'louds 
and niaih* for it. To right and left were ihuiuLrstorms. Above them was a star- 
ry sky. Thus they flew ou for about two lunirs. 

The clouds dispersetl and they had line weather for the forty minutes they' 
flew' above the Rallie. Tho sea sparkled in the moonlight. Then tiny reached 
the coast. Shortly after thev passed Stettin. Soviet pilots were ('vidtully ]>ound- 
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ing it. Fires raged, anti-aircraft guns spat out viciously, searchlights scoured tha 
skies. 

A fierce head wind rocked the plane and made flying difficult, besides increas- 
ing the fuel consumption. 

‘"Careful now ! WeVe approaching,” Kulikov warned. 

Ahead of them lay Berlin, enveloped in darkness. Molodchy seemed to smell 
its putrid, venomous breath, to see its furtive eyes, full of hate and fear. Ber- 
lin could not sleep peacefully. The throes of war held it in their grip. 

Searchlights darted out tow'ards the plane. Alexander pressed the left pedal 
and swerved to one side. Then he wheeled round in readiness for aetit»n. A\ hat 
norrird him ni)t ihr po>>ihility of J)eiiig <<1101 down. Idjat thought never so 

luuch as entered his min<l. He was afraid of hotelling the joh, of making a hash 
of it at tlie last miimte. He would never forgive him‘ielf if the bombs landed in 
the middle of a square or on a piece of w^aste land. He sirnpiv had to mark this 
first raid of his on Berlin with a smashing blow'. The eifv flescr\'e<l all it got. 
Tomorrow, the whitle world would know' about the raid. Millions of’ people who 
were being made to suffer untold torments by the INazi butchers would breathe 
joyfully. Mothers who had lost their children would bless the airmen as avengers 
and fighters for a righteous cause. 

What if club-footed Goebbels did foam at the mouth denying the report of 
an air raid on Germany? hat if he did try to hoodw ink the world? L<*t him try 
to wriggle out of it! The inhabitants of Berlin would be treated to the music 
they liked best, to the symphony of bombs — bursting in the heart of their 
own city. 

The bombs dropped away from the plane and sped straight for their targets. 
At six thousand metres searchlights caught the fdane. There were hundreds of 
them. The planes following behind w(‘re somewhat late; not one of them was yet 
in sight and Molodchy w^as all alone above the citv, with tlnr whol(? of 
Berlin’s AA defence system concentrated against him, Ixdehing out a hurricane 
of fire. 

For se\eral iniiiutes they ( ruised along in the rays of tlie searclilighf s. Tliey 
had to get away from their Idiiiding glare. I'he navigator, too, was hujding a 
hand for all he wa^ worth. The gunners kept r(‘porling nIioII bursts to riglit and 
left. But after a wbile tlu^y stopped reporting. Molodchy inanocu\T<*d as best he 
could. 

‘TI(dlo there!’' he shouted through the intercom. ‘"Have you chaps gone to 
sleep?” 

Alexander Panfilov’s voiee reached him: 

“Comrade Skipper! There are hundreds of shell bursts on every side and IjcIow 
and above us. There’s no sense in W'atching the air. Carry on as l)est as you can.” 

‘"Send a radiogram: ‘Moscow, Stalin. Over Berlin. Assignment fulfilled. 
Molodchy.’ ” 
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Moscow answered. ^'Radiogram received. All clear. Wish you safe return.^ 
They flew on under enemy fire for many kilometres in the full glare of the 
searchlights. But finally they broke through and got clean away. 

They were not able to check their bearingB by visible landmarks. The gun- 
ners struck up a song. Kulikov joined in. Molodeby's legs iV\t weigbved vrivU 
lead. He was dead tired. He could hxirdly keep bis eyes open and bad recimrse 

to bis smelling salts. At last they crossed tbe line of the front. 

They grounded at A. to refuel. They had just climbed out of their 

seats when Molodchy noticed fighters taking ofl. He imnirdintoly gues?‘cd what 
w^as up, ordered his crew back to their posts and nosed the plane up steeply, 
Gcniian bonibera were over the aerodrome and our anti-aircraft defence wa3 
oj)ciiiiig up. 

J he Germans were driven off. Molodchy caiiic down again. here he had 

landt^d the first firm* was a trcnieiidous crater, about thirty inctrcr acro.-s. A lOOO-kg. 
bomb had hit the spot. 

‘Aon were l)orn under a lucky star,” the ground incdianic said, coniir)g up 
to tln'iii. ‘*'I'hat bomb was alrcaily whistling groundwards when \ cm took off. 
Aou beat it by a few seconds, and that saved you. Smart work, lads!” 

At last they >N(‘rc Inick at their own base. They li>okcd through llieir mail 
together. There were letters for them from total strangers, letti'rs frcmi all parts 
of the country, from w(»mcn ami old folks, Ycmng Pionec'rs and men and oflicers 
at tlie fremt, eongratulating them on their splendid feat. 

‘‘Our hearts are filled with joy when we read in tin* news}>a]>ers of how a 
large group of S(»viet planes have bombed another German lair,” Maria K. wrote. 
“Congratulations. d(*ar Coinradcrs. I Lave two sons. Both of them are doing 
their Idt at the front and 1 Tn proud of tbcin. I'm proud cd you. too, our S]>lendid 
airim*n. Avenge the torments and sullVring.s of our country. Do not spare your 
bombs. Let the enemy Iremlde at the sound of your jiigiiies. My best regards 
to yon, who are as dear to me as my OAvn boys.” 

^folodehy's ey<*s were moist. 

“\\ hat a Jargt* family wo are, Sergei,” he said. “The* wlndt* country has be- 
come our kith and kin.” 

“lliat’s trm*,” his friend replied. “The whole country is like one big lauiily, 
and it exp(*ets us to hit out at the (ierinaiis, to hit out harder.” 

“WeTe doing what we caii,'^ Molodchy said quietly, “fighting to the best 
of onr ability. We’ll Jk* meeting the New' \ear, 19L1, before long. Ihe results 
for this year aren’t at all bad.” 

“Vie have 180 operational flights to onr credit,” Kulikov said, looking at 
bis notebook. “WeAe done 190,000 kni. over enemy territory and dropped more 
than 200 tons of boinhs on variems targets. \\ V took a hand in defending 
Moscow, saw action on the Kharkov and Voronezh directions and in the vicin- 
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ity of Leningrad and Stalingrad, and took part in air raids on Germany, Hun«* 
gary and Rumania. I must say that the ^itinerary' of our League crew is quiib 
impressive. I hope we’ll be able to increase our score before the war is over.* 
‘‘We’ll try,” Molodchy smiled. 


The days went by, mounting into weeks and months, grim, difficult months 
of war. And in the course of the war our people matured and became steeled. 
In the course of the war, too, Alexander Molodchy, an unknown sub- lieutenant 
at the outbreak of hostilities, became a Guards Major, a Hero of the Soviet Union, 
whose name is known and honoured throughout the land. 

An assistant squadron commander, Alexander Molodchy devotes all his spare 
time to teaching and training young fliers. In simple, convincing, passionate words, 
he tells them how to act on a long distance flight, or in storm clouds, how to 
cope with iev conditions, flak, searchlights and enemy fighters, or how to inaiucuvre 
above the target and how to bomi> most effectively. In this way the lighting 
experiences of this famed Y. C. L. crew have become accessible to all Soviet 
Ions range bomber units. 

On January 1, 1943, Alexander Molodchy was awarded a secrond Gold Medal 
for Lis distinguished services in the war and for heroism and valour displayed in 
action. A bronze bust of Alexander Molodchy will be erected at his birthplace. 
The title of Hero of the Soviet Union has also been conferred on Guards Major 
Sergei Kulikov. 



Peter Skosyrev 


THE LIFE STORY 
OF ZOYA KOSMODEMYANSKAYA 


I 

ITE LII E story of Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya is very simple. An 
ordinary l{iissian pirl, in the tenth grade at school, she ^vas 
caught up in the maelstrom of the war and met her death at 
the hand*^ of the German monsters. The story of her life and 
death has already heeii published in sufTicient detail in the columns 
of the daily y»ress. It ( omprises a stirring page in the chronicle 
of the struggle \vagt‘d i>y the Soviet j)eople against fascism. It is difficult 
to add anything to the reminiscenct's of her mother, l.yubov Tiinofeyevna, or 
to the eye-witness aci.M)unls of her ext‘cution given l>y peasants of the village of 
Pelrishchevo, wliere the life of "Tanya—^the girl guerilla*’ was cut short by' the 
iH»os(* <d’ a hangman. 

It was a short life and a heroic death- but one that will go down for ever 
in the annals of the most glorious deeds of the pet>ple of our land. 

Zoya was J)orn in Central KuS'-ia, in the Province of Tambov. Her parents 
later moved to Sil)eria, wliere they lived on the banks of the Yenisei Hiver. She 
loved to pick mushnnuns and to listen to the guerilla songs of the days of the 
Civil War. At home sh(‘ would draw horses and pore over btmks such as you and 
I also read when we were her age. Moscow’ became her home from the time she 
was eight. 

Hefore the war Moscow' numhered upwards of lialf a million schoolchildren. 
We would meet them at every step - our own ehildreii, our nephews and nioees 

or grandehildren as the ease iiiighl he. We knew' their joys and their sorrows, 

their prolilems and games, tludr liopes and disappointments. Laying aside our mun- 
dane affairs, mv playeil with them, talked with them, argued with them, and 

from lime to time were told: “Oh, papa . . . or ‘'Oh, uncle, you doiiT un- 

derstand a thing. . . 

And true enough, we did not always understand. 
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Several years passed by, and the sch..o]ehildreii of yesterday became the 
college students of today . In the spring they would leave fora term of practical work 
ani/ return /ionic, bronzed and hardy, in the aiitiiniii, some from distant Tashkent 
or Khabarovsk, others from the banks of the J^arka or from the Pamirs. W illi 
the air of experts they would discuss the shortcomings of the spring sowing cam- 
paign, argue passionately about some new' make of engine or go into raj»lures 
over the specific features of the oil bearing strata in the Ishimbayev district. 
And then one line day you suddenly noticed a government decoration gleaming 
proudly on the breast of one of your younger relatives. Try to debate a point 
now with these recent schoolchildren of ours who have grown up to he full- 
fledged citizens of Moscow and know their own minds! W e did, though, and took 
pride in them in the days of peace not so long ago. 

And it was against our happy children, against ourselves, happy old folk 
that we were, against our Moscow, our own Russia, that Hitler suddenly un- 
leashed the dogs of war. 

Zoya w'as not quite eighteen at the time. W hen Molotov s speech was broad- 
cast over the radio, Lyubov Timofeyevna w'as out. When she came home, Zoya 
met her with the words: 

“Mama, we’re at war! Hitler’s attacked us. Do you understand? Now' every- 
thing will he different.” 

That summer and during the early part of the autumn, she did what most 
of the other senior pupils of the Moscow schools did: first she extinguished incen- 
diary bombs, then she left for some state farm to help with the harvi^sting, and 
envied everyone who left for the front. Rut when the stern October days of the 
Battle of Moscow' set in, she too took up arms. It fell to her lot to become a guer- 
illa. Zoya carried out several difficult missions behind the German lines. She 
was on the point of returning home from her last operation, when she was betrayed 
by some scoundrel. She was captured, flogged, tortured. She was subjected to the 
most monstrous eniclties that the depraved brain of the fascist Colonel Ruede- 
rer could devise. We arc in duty bound to remember those names — those of Ruc- 
dercr and his ilk. And until the court meets that will sit in judgment over these 
thugs and cutthroats, we have no right to forget a single one of those who have 
trampled, or are still trampling — defiled, or arc still defiling — devastated, or are 
still devastating — our native land. But w'hcn they have received their just de- 
serts, W'e will cast their names into the cesspool of oblivion. 

Zoya was hanged, but before she died she gave utterance to words that we 
are also in duty bound to remember. I am confident that many years hence, 
when every single day we are living through now has become legendary to those 
for whose salvation Russia is now fighting on so many fronts, Zoya Kosmodem- 
yanskaya’s last words will bo read and re-rcad time and again, and will be 
learnt by heart. 
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The hangman had already placed the noose around her neck. It was the sec- 
ond or third day of December. A hunch of fascists crowded round the gallows. 
The villagers of Petrishchevo, herded to the spot by the police and the village 
elder, huddled together somewhere in the background. It was a cold w inter morn- 
ing. Some Nazi blackguard w^ith a camera suspended from a patent leather strap 
fussed about round the gallows in search of good shots of the ^‘^Partisanen.’^ 
Her temple had been gashed open and on her breast hung a placard with the 
inscription: “’Iticciidiary,” 

While the photographer busied himself round her, Zoya roused herself from 
the stupor that seemed to have numbed her brain. She looked at the collective 
farmers — just such doomed captives as she herself was — and cried out in a ring- 
ing voice that did not betray the slightest note of despair or fear: 

‘■‘Comrades! Why are you looking so downcast? 13c brave, fight! Give it to 
the Germans, burn them out, hound them to death!” 

The hangman seized her by the shoulders. Zoya shook him off. 

“I am not afraid of dying, comrades! It is a great thing to die for one’s 
people. ...” 

People who knew' Zoya intimately confirm that she was the soul of honour. 
And w'hen she died we can truly beli(*ve that she was indeed happy to die in 
tlie knowledge that she w'as giving her life for the (iaiise of the people — for the 
collective farmers wdio were witnessing her execution, for the men and women in 
Moscow', for all those who were fighting al the front, and for those who would 
live on when she was no more— for you and me. 

Although she was only eighteen, death held out no terrors for her. T p to 
the very last minute she maiiilained her complete faith in life, with all our So- 
viet people’s ardour and passion and understanding of the joy it brings. She 
lived, and she w'anted to impart at least a grain of her faith in life to the peas- 
ant men and women who were looking w ith such distress at the gallows and the 
German officers. 

The photographer, having taken a close-up from the front so that the rope was 
visible on the left side, darted off with professional zeal to another spot and be- 
gan to focus his camera on the profile of the doomed girl. “This gave Zoya an 
additional minute. Turning to her hangmen, she said sternly and contemptuous- 
ly, in the only tone fit for addressing murderers: 

“You are hanging me now', but I am not alone. There are two hundred 
millions of us, and you can’t hang all of us. Revenge will be taken for me. 
Men! While it is not yet too late, surrender! Victory will be ours in any case!” 

And a minute later, when the rope W'as already tightening about her neck, 
choking the life out of her, she still managed to cry oiit: 

“Farewell, comrades! Fight on^ don’t be afraid! Stalin is with us! Stalin will 
come!” 

All was over. Her body bung limply in mid air. 
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And that is the whole story of her life. It had begun eighteen years before. 
It came to an end in December 1941 . There remain photographs of her, her simple, 
girlish belongings in the apartment of the Kosmodemyanskys on the Alexandrovsky 
Pioyezd in Moscow, her school diaries and exercise books, and the reminiscences 
of her friends and relatives. , . * 

Had it not been for the war, we might have met her, if not today then to- 
morrow, in a tramcar or perhaps walking down Gorky Street, or near the Sieteiiskiye 
Gates— a tall, shapely girl with dark hair, carrying a bundle of books under her arm. 
And, looking at her, we should never have realized— it would probably never even 
have entered our heads— how profound a love for her country and her people, 
how passionate a love of life beat in her heart and filled her thoughts. How many 
boys and girls who are just like Zoya do w^e rub shoulders wdth in Moscow or are 
liable to meet anywhere in our great country? We know them, talk with them; 
at times we argue with them, criticize them, or even ignore them just as they 
do us. 

Yet this mighty force, this profound love pulsates in every one of them, 
just as in every one of us. And if it has not yet revealed itself, the time will come 
when it will. And then, if it is reejuired of us, if we are called upon to do so, 
we wdll be ready to accomplish any deed, do everything our country expects 
of us and, like Zoya, be happy to devote ourselves heart and soul to the cause of 
victory. And we will triumph. And as for the “photographers,'^ the hangmen, the ‘ 
sadists from Berlin— those would-be aspirers to world domination— they will perish 
and rot, hated and despised, they will moulder and crumble to dust under the 
towering barrow of universal hatred, under the crushing weight of the blood and tears 
and anguish of all their innocent victims, under the ever-molten lava of Zoya's 
simple words. 


II 

Zoya’s character was moulded in exactly the same way as that of any other 
Soviet adolescent. But the most important influence was books, without which 
life would have been empty for Zoya. 

For Zoya, the w^orld of books was a casement opening out on to a vast wide 
world, access to w^hich was temporarily closed to her. Why temporarily? Because, 
as she knew, she would not always be sixteen or seventeen. While you wait 
for the performance to begin at the theatre, everything is temporary: the public 
in the foyer, the people jostling round the bar in the buffet, the attendants in 
their lace caps selling programs at twenty kopecks apiece, the half-empty rows of 
seats, the vast plush wall of the curtain. . . . You are at the theatre— and yet 
you are not at the theatre. It is not really the theatre so long as .the curtain is 
down. Then the lights go out, the heavy fabrip creeps apart, and the parti- 
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coloured light of the stage pours out into the darkness of the auditorium. You 
ait and listen. Othello converses solemnly with lago, his heart full to overflow- 
ing with the^poignancy of love and friendship; lago listens and nods, just as if 
he were a friend. But he is a scoundrel, a traitor, a coward. Astonished, Onegin 
stretches out his arms towards the Tanya that used to be, but Tanya is proud and 
worldly-wise, and will never break her troth. 

To open a book is like throwing open a window on the wide world of reality. 
There was the life of Anna Karenina, of Pavel Korchagin, of Chapayev, and 
of Till Eulenspiegel. And there would also be the life of Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya. 
She had not lived for so many years merely in order to grow tall. She had even 
suflered because she had grown so fast. At seventeen she was the tallest girl in her 
class. But what had she accomplished? Alexander the Great had lived thousands 
of years ago, in the age of slavery, but at the age of seventeen he was already 
leading troops into battle and was on the road to conquer the world. Lermontov 
had been little more than a boy when he wrote “Through the Midnight Sky,’’ 
but professors had been writing books about him for a hundred years. 

Zoya read books as they ought to be read, forgetful of herself and completely 
oblivious to her surroundings, drawing from them knowledge which they seldom 
taught at school. In school they talked about B<»yle’s Law% wdio Mariotte was, and 
what a “vector” is: in scho(d they seldom talked about the primary things of life. 
But Tolstoy did, and so did Nikolai Ostrovsky, and Cervantes, and Mayakovsky, 
and Gorky. 

As she read, Zoya would compare herself with her favourite heroes. Could 
she compare w ith Pavel Korchagin, the heroic Young Communist League member? 
When iiiflamation of the brain threatened to wreck her whole future and she under- 
went a painful operation involving injections in the s})inal cord, she did not in 
any way betray the excruciating pain. The doctors looked with astonishment at 
this emaciated girl, who lay there w ith lips lightly pressed and did not utter a single 
groan. Zoya did not consider it necessary to explain to them that it would have 
liecn a breach of faith on her part to set Korchagin up as an exanqile of what 
a Soviet citizen should be like and then, as soon as something happened to her, 
to whimper and groan. (It was another matter when her mother came to see her. 
Zoya looked at her with stricken eyes and murmured through clenched teeth: ‘‘Oh, 
Mama! If you only knew how painful it w^as. . . .” The doctor, however, remarked 
to Lyubov Timofeyevna: “Your daughter must have a wull of iron.”) 

When she read Mayakovsky’s poem dedicated to Nette, the brave diplomatic 
courier who w^as killed wdiilc stoutly defending the mail in his charge, she, 
too, wanted some ship, or perhaps aeroplane, or street, or road, to be named 
after her. 

When Andrei Volkonsky fell mortally wounded on the battlefield and his 
love for Natasha remained unrequited, she believed that her love would be just as 
noble and— who knew? — perhaps unrequited too. 
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In the world of books Suvorov led the Russian troops across the Alps, and 

whole of Europe marvelled at his genius and at the heroism of the Russian sol- 
diers. In the world of books lived that astonishing knight, Don Quixote, Eulen- 
Spiegel led the Spaniards a merry dance, and the mighty Ilya Muroincts, on his 
massive steed, perfi>rmcd deeds of prowess after three and thirty years of idle- 
ness. But she WHS only seventeen. . - . 

In the vast and glorious world of books men went to exile and prison and 
the scaffold for their convictions, without emitting a single groan or complaint. 
Chernyshevsky was pilloried in the public square to the beating of drums and the 
executioner broke a sword over his head. Zoya knew whole pages from Jf /iat Is 
To Be Done? and wrote in her diary: **010 rather than give yourself up to a man 
without love.” 

In the world of books the finest people fought for the honour and freedom 
of their people; when they fell into the hands of the enemy, they died without be- 
traying their cause; they overcame insurmountable obstacles, made great discov- 
eries, and knew how to fight for their principles. Unrecognized by their contempo- 
raries, ridiculed and alone, they knew how to fling down the gauntlet to the back- 
ward world, and more often than not they perished, like Othello, like Pushkin, 
like Lermontov or like Taras Shevchenko. 

These all were people of a bygone age, but now’ the Soviet power was in force. 
Zoya earnestly believed that now people must be better than in former times* 
If there had been glorious heroes and martyrs in the past, people who had suflered 
for the truth, today every Soviet man and woman must be no worse than 
Pierre Bezukhov, or old Kloes, or Tanya in Eugene Onegin. But no, that would not 
be correct. Eugene Onegin was a wonderful poem, but Zoya simply could not under-* 
stand Tanya: she herself would never have married Prince Gremin. Tanya had acted 
very foolishly. Although, who know’s? That w’as a hundred years ago, long before 
Soviet times. 

“How fortunate I am,” thought Zoya, “to be living in Soviet times! Of 
course, it 's a pity that the Revolution has already been accomplished and I cannot 
take a part in the struggle like Klara Zetkin, or Rosa Luxemburg or Krupskaya. Yet 
how fortunate I am that no one can make me marry a man I do not ]t>ve, and no 
one can stop me from being a pilot if 1 want to, or an engineer, or whatever I 
like. What if I had been born a serf a hundred years ago? I should have been 
at everyone's beck and call, liable to be sold even, while my master and mistress 
might have had me flogged. 

“No, I would have killed them first.” 

And so Zoya would spend her evenings when she came home from school, 
engrossed in a book, learning from the past, learning to live. Born seven years 
after the Revolution, she was not pre}»ared to be satisfied with the minimum that 
life could offer, and for this very reason she sometimes gave the impression of 
being somewhat aloof and even austere. 
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‘‘How many people live without a thought of tomorrrow, as if their one 
purpose on earth is to have a good time!” Zoya once said to a friend. 

Incidentally, she was neither unsociable, nor was she proud. If she rarely 
'danced, it was because she felt that her unusual height made her ungainly. She 
loved opera and the ballet just as much as books. Whenever she impersonated a 
friend, everybody laughed, and loudest of all the person she mimicked. She never 
received any notes from boys, such as girls usually do in the eighth and ninth 
grades, and none of her friends could ever remember her exchanging intimate 
confidences. 

“Oh, how I would love to have a talk with Stalin!” she exclaimed one day. 
And, coining home from school, she took down the Problems of Leninism and 
“talked” with Stalin. And in the same way she talked with Chekhov and with 
Furmanov, with Got^thc or with the author of some chance book without begin- 
ning or end and sometimes translated into the Russian from some unknown for- 
eign language. Often, in just such a nameless waif of literature, she would discover 
ideas and thoughts that clothed everything around her in a new light, as if some- 
where near-by music were playing, and then the world about her would become 
broader and larger, and the most ordinary table w ould be transformed into a magnifi- 
cent festive board, and the words of one of her favourite songs would come to 
ber mind. And Zoya, tossing aside the book, would gi\e v<mt to her feelings by 
conducting an unseen orchestra and break into song, drowning out the radio. Her 
mother, smiling happily, would listen to her while her brother, Shurik, poring 
over his blueprints, would growl in a matter- of- fact voice and without raising 
his head; 

“There goes that madcap again, never letting a man work. . . 

So Zoya lived until the day she left for the front. She matured, as it were, 
in one day, when the Touiig t^onimunist League assigned herTor work in a guerilla 
detachment. Then the curtain rose, her real life began. Her mother wanted to sec her 
oil* at the station. She replied: “Don't, dear.” 

It was a cold and low cring autumn day when she left for the front. Lyubov Ti- 
mofeyevna eould not liidc ber feelings. Zoya looked at her intently. 

“There’s no need to be distressed, darling. Yon shouidirt sec me oil with 
tears. You ought to be ]>roud to have a daughter who’s going to the front. I’ll 
citb(‘r return a heroine or die like a heroine. ...” 

She gave her inolber a last bug and, snatching up her bundle, jumped into 
a passing tramear and rode off to where her real life was to begin, to the Irtmt, 
opening the chapter of a book that is yet to be written. 
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Ill 


She passed through the German lines at Naro-Fominsk. She was seized in 
the village of Petrishchevo, not far from Dorokhovo railway station, after she 
had set fire to a number of cottages in which many Germans were quartered. The 
activities of the people’s avengers w^ere beginning to alarm the fascists no less than 
the reverses they were beginning to sufl er in the Pal tie of Moscow. Buildings, 
military stores and stables were burned down, trains hurtled from the tracks, 
bridges were demolished. 

Zoya would have returned safe and sound from her last sortie had she not 
been betrayed by a despicable cur w’ho had w^ormed his way into the detachment. 
Anxious to get into the good graces of the Germans and save his own skin, he had 
sneaked off to the enemy’s staff headquarters and warned them: ‘"A girl guerilla is 
setting fire to your stables.” 

The Germans took immediate action, the officer first pinning the traitor’s arms 
to his side as if he were afraid that the man would shoot him. The soldiers dashed 
off to the stables. The traitor and the officer stood where they were, trembling 
in every limb. Neither of them said a wwd until they heard the sound of shout- 
ing and the tramping of boots outside. The door swmng open, creaking on its 
hinges, and a group of soldiers entered the room, pushing Zoya in front of them. 

One of the soldiers carried the incriminating evidence that they had taken 
from her— a revolver, matches and an empty petrol tin. 

^^Eine Partisanin!^^ the soldiers shouted. ^Eiiie Partisanin!^^ 

Zoya looked at them from under knitted eyebrows. 

They whipped her unmercifully. Zoya stood there biting her lips, a strange look 
on her face, her lips parted in wdiat might have been a smile. Her eyes roved 
from one of her tormentors to another, but each time they restiMl for the fraction 
of a second on the sallow face of the traitor. Her whole frame quivered as each 
ne\c blow of the lash cut into her body, and she tried to ro\ er h(‘r bare breast 
with her chemise. The first blood had long ago appeared on the l»r(>keTi skin of the 
weals, but all they could get out of her w^as a terse, stubborn “I don’t know.” 
Not a single moan, not even a stifled cry escaped her li{>s. An hour lalcr one 
of the scoundrels could stand it no longer. 

Villagers who happened to be outside the cottage at the time Zoya was being 
flogged say that a young whipper-snapper of an oflieer ran out into the porch and. 
burying his face in his hands, dropped down on a bench, where he sat motion- 
less until it was all over, as if he no longer had the strength to look on at the 
inhuman outrages being inflicted on the helpless young Bussian girl inside the 
cottage. 

Do not believe it! Do not imagine that this hardened young reprobate was 
sorry for Zoya, that he felt any pangs of remorse at that moment, that human 
feelings such as you and I have, or any Russian has for that matter, filled the 
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heart of this fascist butcher. A fascist is ignorant of the feelings of people who have 
a conscience, a compassionate heart, a sense of justice or chivalry. 

The officer had been watching the victim with lust-filled eyes when suddenly 
Zoya’s glare had fallen upon him. What was it in her eyes? Hatred? But how many 
looks of hatred had followed the officer in Minsk, Smolensk, \yazma, in every 
Russian village, every hamlet through which he had passed, in countless cottages 
such as this, where, too, lingered the odour of sheepskins and j)ickled cucumbers I 

Suffering? But usually the sufferings of their victims only incited the fascists 
to stoop to actions of which those who had lived through the German occupation 
afterwards spoke in tones of amazement and contempt. Wrath? But in their con- 
ception, wrath and hatred were twin sisters. Would wrath unnerve a ISazi 
officer, who had seen the Champs Elysees, Athens, Warsaw, Crete and the smok- 
ing ruins of Belgrade? 

No, ill the eyes of this Russian girl there was something so incomprehensible 
to him, so hostile and yet so simple that fear overwhelmed all other instincts 
in the officer. He cowered before her glance and dashed out of the cottage. 

Out ou the porch there was an odour of sheepskins and musty boards. Dropping 
down on the bench, the fas(!ist buried his face in his hands and sal there w ilh hunched 
shoulders for some ten minutes, while from the other side of the door came the 
shouts of the Colonel followed hy the terse, obstinate Russian “No,” then the 
crack of a whip, then again: “1 don’t know; I won’t say!*’ and then again the 
crack of the whip and the dull thud of lash on liesh. “1 won't sa) crack. 
‘^No !”— crack. Oack. . . to wdj)e you out!” -crack, crack. . . . 

What ailed him? Was he out of his mind? Dreaming? In a trance? 

Yes, perhaps it was something in the nature of a trance. 

In his mind’s eye he saw' a boundless Russian field like those around Smo- 
lensk. Russian silver lurches with delicate green leav^es lined the road, topped by 
Russian storm clouds scudding across the sky. Some (German soldiers w ert‘ cooking 
supper beside a barn that bad miraculously survived the recent battle. Sudden- 
ly a dark ol>jc(*l Hashed tiirough the air, thrown by an unknown hand. A band 
grenade hit the field kilelieii. The rich soup went Hying into the air together w ith 
the kitchen, A birch tree snapped in two and fell against the wall ol the barji. 

Two soldiers and the cook fell lifeless to the grouml. The rest snatched up their 

tommy guns. A woman emerged from behind a near-bv clump of birch trees. 
!Sh(5 held a bundle in her hands. She did not so inueh as glance in the direction 

of those at whom she had thrown the hand grenadi*; she appeared from behind 

the trees as though nothing out of the ordinary had happened, adjusted tlie kercliiel ou 
her head and moved olf briskly, carefully avoiding the ruts in the road. One ol the. 
two surviving soldiers took aim and fired. The bullets raised puffs of dust, and 
blood stained the road. The soldier dropped to one knee and fired again. The ker- 
chief on the woman’s head Huttered as if it had been caught by the breeze; 
she dropped the bundle, but her steps did not falter. On and on she walked. 
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Then the soldier beckoned to his comrade, who had been gazing fixedly all the 
time at the spot where the field kitchen had stood only a few seconds before, 
^nd the two of them began to fire at the woman. She continued to walk on. Bul- 
lets riddled her by the score. Blood showed on her blouse and on her bare arms 
which hung limply at her sides, but still she walked on. She did not so much 
as shrink back, or slop or make any attempt to wipe the blood that w^as dripping 
from her arms on to the dusty road. She walked steadily on, her eyes picking 
out the potholes in the road, while over her head the lluli'y clouds of the Rus- 
sian eventide passed rapidly on their way, making the translucent air in the gaps 
between seem blue in contrast to their white. ‘^You’re dead, drop down!” the 
oliicer mcjitally shouted and, judging the distance wdiich was not yet too great, threw 
a hand grenade after her. The grenade dropped to a nicety. A column of dust, 
mud and earth shot up directly behind the woman. But when the dust subsided, 
the fascists saw’^ her still w^alking on with the quick, steady stride of a peasant. 
They caught a Heeling glance of the heels of her bloodstained feet beneath the 
billowing hem of her skirt, of the kerchief lluttcring on her bullet-riddled back. 
... It was as though she were immortal. . . . 

The officer dropped the lichl-glasses through which he had been w^atching the 
woman and glanced at the soldiers. They lowered their tommy guns and returned 
his gaze. And then, throwing up their hands, with terror frozen in their eyes, they 
dashed off across the potato patch towards the wood where tlicir unit was sta- 
tioru'd. I'lie officer, too, took to his heels. He ran on for all he Acas worth, stum- 
bling over the broken earth; and from time to time he looked back to where, 
now' far in the distance, the dead woman guerilla was moving along the road, no 
longer touching the ground with her feet. And although the distance between her 
and the Germans increased with every step, she had not l>ecome any smaller. 
In fact, sh c seemed actually to be growing larger, taller. It was just as if she wxre 
towering over the oliicer and the scattering soldiers and the woods in which the 
-staff lieadquartcrs of the '"invincible” (bxxiian army was ensconced in sturdy "dugouts. 

The officer had almost reached the woods when the woman guerilla suddenly 
looked round and he saw her eyes, and they wixe like those of the girl who w as being 
torturiHl by the (adonel just then. 

They were the ordinary eyes of an ordinary Russian Avoinan, somewhat sur- 
prised and surveying the (German officer without any particular animosity, but 
ralher w ith curiosity, just as one looks at the animals in the zoo. And at this point 
the fascist, half beast and half robot, whose hands were stained with the blood of 
every European people, was sudilcnly struck Avith an irresistible and inexpliirable 
fear. If he had had in his head even a scrap of grey matter, he would have thought: 
^^There goes Russia, on and on, without faltering, and there is no force that can 
bring lier to the dust. We thought that after the bloAvs we dealt her at Kiev, at 
Smolensk, at Vyazma, we had pierced her through and through; it seemed 
to ns that with the hand grenades we hurled at her near Volokolamsk and 
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Igira, wc had rent her to pieces; wc were confident when we reached Pav* 
shiuo and saw the chimney stack of a factory on the outskirts of Moscow in the 
distance through our powerful field-glasses that the victorious consummation 
ill th is protracted war was aheady in sight/' 

“Lie down; di(^; you rc smashed, routed!’’ the fascists shouted. ' You may not 
realize it yourselt but you’re already dead- You have nothing to defend your- 
seU’ with! But still she did not fall or drop on her bende<l kii(‘es. She had been piereed 
with shot and shell but still she walked on amid tlie pine trees and birches, under 
the lowering sky-- indestructible Russia. 

The ofliccr returned to the collage after Ruederer had finished torturing Zoya. 
The girl stood breathing heavily, supported under the arms ])y two soldiers. 
And when the officer entered, she looked at him again. On her forehead was 
a crimsom gash, and large heads of perspiration ran down her temples from 
onder the tangled strands of short hair. 

After being ordered by the Colonel to get the gallows ready, the officer went 
to his quarters in order to mix himself a strong drink and try to get some sleep 
hefi^re the execution took place. 


IV 


Atiiong those who saw Zoya's dead body was a young country girl l)y the name 
Galy a. She had been horn in Grihtsovo, which is the next village to Pcl- 
rishchevo, and had liv(ul there all the thirteen years of her life*. She had l)een to 
Moscow j)erha]»s no more than two or three limes in all. She had very rarely been 
to the cimuiia and had hardly read anything that was really worth while. 

She had never heard of (‘illier Chernyshevsky or Tanya from Eugerie Onegin. 
Tn general, she knew very few of that galaxy of illustrious names that have done 
so much add to the honour and glory of Russian ciillure. Kveii the fact that 

she Mas Ru^siaii Mas something that (ialya had only very dimly realized and it was 
doubtful Mbellier she had <^ver atta<lied any particular significance to it. There 
vvas the miii in the sky aiul tlx* <‘arlh under her feet, lii autuinii it rained, and in 
M inter it siioMcd. These Mere things that she took for granttnl, just as the fact 
that she \sas Russian and that there Mere other peo])Je in the Morld mIio Mere French, 
fierman and so forlh. 

At first, Mhcn lier village Mas occupied by the Germans, she could not under- 
stand what Mas happening. Only the night before Red Armymen had passe<l 
through. The sound of distant shooting had reached them only faintly. Her old 
grandmother had made the sign of the cross as she inumhlcd a prayer in front of 
the icon and after that had made the shu tiers fast over the MindoMS. From the 
porch a huge crimson glow could be seen in the distance. There Mas a fire probably 
ill the vicinity of Vereya. Then she had dozed oflF. Gruff voices speaking in a strange 
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tongue and a dry rat-tat-tat had sounded outside the window, but she had 
heard nothing. She had fallen sound asleep. It 'svas only early the next morning that 
a neighbour had run in and disiusscd something volubly in a loud Avhisper uith 
her mother, re])ealijig time after time: 

“They re down at the Co-op, gabl)ing away in their omu lingo. What's goiii«» 
to happen? They’re down at the Co-o]). . . 

A big hutch of soldiers dressed in outlandish uniforms had gathered outside 
the Co-operative Store* They were (jermans. 

Before Jong a group of Geriuant> had turned up at the eottage. They had 
walked straight in, slamming the door after them, and then earefully examined 
the w^indows and the ceiling. They had talked loudly, as j>eopie do in an empty 
house. They had not greeted anybody, taking no notice even of her mother, hut 
had just jabbered among themselves. Then without touching anything they had gone 
out into the yard. One ol them, much taller and more smartly dressed than the rest, 
had for some reason or other strolled over to the fence where the w ithcred hollyhock 
was growing and fingered a yellowing petal. After that they hail come back into 
the house, eyed the ceiling once again, and then Aveiit out into the road, lea vim: 
the door wide open as if there were no one living in the eottage. And vet it 
had been bitterly cold out of doors. 

That day Galya had i»egun her life under the (Germans. 

Now% in Sej)teniher 191?, when she told me ahou! those weeks, it seemed to li«*r 
that even then she had sensed, had understood everything that she had afterwards 
eomc to understand. That, of course, was wrong. After so many months of war. 
we were all of us under llie impression that we uiiderslood evi ry tiling from the 
Aery first day. But it as as not so. Dming the first monlhs of the war oiir hearts 
and our thoughts and conceptions of Avhat A\a8 going on in the world wen* still 
influenced hy our pre-war attitude. C>ur ehildren, of course, understood still less 

It was only later that a day or, perhaps, a month came that marked 
a turning jioint in oiu Ihes and we tore cAerything |)(*a<‘eful from our hearts. 

Vi e becalm*, sti^nicr, grasped things better and beeaim* more sure of ourselves. This 
does not mean that we had grown older- im, we simply parted with the illusions 
of peace time and readjusted ourselves heart and soul — and not just merelv our 
notions— to the stern demands of the war. With some this change took place at the 
Irout, amidst the Imrsling of shot and shell; w ith others, somewhere deep in the rear 
where they were evacuated and where there was even no hlaek-oiit or A. R. P. duty; 
w ith still others, at home, in their usual enA’ironment, while scanning the newspapers 
or poring over tlic map of our country, which we now study every day w ith as much 
attention as if w e Avere pr<‘paring for an examination. During the past year the day came 
to each and every one of us Av^hen w-c realized that we were called upon to prove our- 
selves wwthy of the title of Soviet patriot, that thus far Ave had held it only on trust, 
on our word of honour, so to speak, whereas now' avc had to prove our w^orth by 
our deeds. 
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And those people who have not yci realized their duly, who are not liviiijjc 
up to it, are either cowards, or blackguards or just shallow apologies of jnen who 
have nothing in common with either their country or their people. 

Such a day, too, came to thirtecn-year-old Galya. 

Novemher was drawing to a close. It had lj(ren bitterly (old for several 
weeks, with hardly any snow . The ground was frozen hard and rang underfoot 
like a bell. Leaden clouds hung low' over the fir trees and bushes, (iusts of wind 
swept the ground alinost bare of the dry, crisp snow . Idle front was receding 
ever farther tow^ards Moscow and the ruinl>le of guns grew more and more remole. 
Aircraft no longer flew over the village. At night the .sole surviving cock would 
erow' and if you chanced to wake up in hed ami hear it, vou might have thought 
that it was peac(*time again and that there was no war on. And soim times, it 
really did seem so to Galya; l)iiL when she remendiered that everv time she had li» 
go to the w(‘ll for water, a German >entry armed with a tommy ^gun would 
be standing there, In^r heart seemed to diriiik inside ln‘r and :^he shut her e\ es i'a-t 
so as to fall asleep again <[ui<‘k!v' and v\i>hcd that she cou]<l dream on and on and 
wake up again. 

That da) she had to g<» to the v\oot[s to e<d]ect [»ine <‘<m(‘s. SIjc took n ba.-ket 
and rail off to the pine grove. There was no lack of cones, l>ut lh(‘v had frozen hanl 
to the ground and lh<‘ Juisket wa> onK- half full when (iaJya decided that it was time 
to go home. Ibit before doing so she decided to rest for a v\ hiie. She put the hask*‘t 
down under a fir lre(‘, huddhal u]> against the trunk and tin Led liei hands in her 
sJeevt‘s to get them v\arm. A crow liew past: a broken twig dropped down from a tree. 
The clouds <>pened up above a gnarled pine, and the clear sky peeped through, 
(/alya could nut tear her ev es a\> ay from the patch of J>luc. A smile played on her 
For an instant it seemed to her oiu'e again tliat there was no war. that when she 
got home she would find her father somcv\herc about the house or l)iisying himseli 
in the yard chopping wood or fixing up the fodder grinder. 

She was .still smiling vihen a a oiec suddenly called to her: 

‘'T. say. lassi<*I“ 

(iermaiisy (iaUa starfed to lier feel. Snaleliing up Ijer haskel. sJie slirank bink 
as though someone v\as about to lieat her. True, jieople were permitted to come iuti» 
this wood. It was prcdiibited to enter the other one. beyond the stream; if anyone 
was found roaming about there they were simply shot, 'lliat was h(»w their 
neighbour, Aunt PSyusha, was killed. And they had not even allowed anyone fo 
bury her. 

“Don’t he afraid, lassie.** the owner of the voice went on. 'I in a fri<*iid. 
a Russian.” 

The low-hanging hranehes of a tall Hr tree paited, and a face showed. 

“I’m a friend. There aren’t any Germans here. I’ve been King here for two 
days already. 1 know.” 

Galya approached the spot. 



A girl was crouching iii a hollow under the tree. She was dressed like a peasant. 
A sub-machine gun lay on the ground at her feet. 

‘‘I’m terribly thirsly,” the girl went on. “All IVc had to drink was a handful 
of snow 1 scooped up under the tree, but I finished that long ago. Arc there many 
frennans in your village? You come from Gribtsovo, don’t you?” 

Galya answered she did and then asked: 

“You’re a guerilla, aren’t you?” 

“Uh-huh,” the girl replied. 

“What’s your name? There are only a few Germans in our village. But there’s a 
lot over at Petrishehevo. They ’ve got stables and machine guns there. There are only 
a few sentries in our village. They don’t trouble us much. Aunty Nyusha was the only 
one who got killed. It was her own fault, though. She shouldn’t have gone where 
ft’s not allowed.” 

“Get me some water, will you? Only don’t tell anybody I’m here.” 

Galya had a bottle of milk with her. 

The girl began to drink thirstily. She took off her hat and Galya saw that she 
was quite young and that her hair had been cropped short like a boy’s, 

“What’s your name?” Galya asked. 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Moscow. My mother and brother live there. I’m going to visit them 
shortly,” 

The girl smiled and put on her hat again. 

“Now then, be off with you. Only don’t tell anybody that you’ve seen me, not 
a word, njiind. I was so thirsty. Thanks for the milk.” 

“But what about you?” asked Galya hesitatingly. “Are you going to stay here?” 

“Now tlien, off you run. I’ll go as soon as it g(*ts dark. By the way, whose stables 
do they put up the horses in at Petrishehevo? It’s the last house, isn’t it?” 

“At the Mironov’s. They used to use the Voronov’s stables, but th<^y Avere burnt 
down. The guerillas set fire to thein. The German ollieers were furious. They 
threatened to shoot everyone.” 

A slight sound reached them from behind the trunk of a neigbhouring tree. The 
girl quickly ducked out of sight. A crow rose into the air, Happing its w ings heavily. 

“Aren’t you afraid to he here alone?” Galya asked. 

“What’s there to be afraid of?” came the reply from uinler the fir, “We Ve got 
to smash the fascists. Every one of us must help to smash the fascists. Well, what 
are you waiting for? It’s time you were off. Somebody might sec you.” 

Galya turned to go, but after a few steps she came back and, peering through 
rhft branches of the fir tree, asked: 

“What are you thinking of doing? Setting them on fire, jfcrhaps? They have 
sentries everywhere nowadays. . , 

It was dark under the tree. Not a sound came in reply, just as if no one was there* 
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Galya roamed about the wood for an hour. There was fiomething she wanted to ask 
the girl from Moscow but she did not quite know how to formulate it. And then she wat 
suddenly comforted by the thought that here, in these woods, w^as somebody the Ger- 
mans did not know" about, somebody hiding under a tree, who w^as not afraid of auv- 
thing, and who was going home shorlly to see her mother. 

Galya spent a restless night. She fell asleep only just before dawn, after she 
had made up her mind to get some milk and pancakes in the morning and take them 
to the wood, to the place where the girl from Moscow" was hiding, 

Hut when she woke uj>, the one topic in the village was that the Germans had 
hanged a g rl guerilla in Pctrishchevo. They had caught her during the night, flogged 
her and then hanged her. And they had hung a placard on to her chest saying that 
she was an incendiary. 

‘People went about with a frightened look on their fares tliat day,” Galya 
told me. ‘'Mother kept looking out of the window all the time just as if she was 
expecting to see som(‘thing. Hut you eouldo T see a thing })C( ause the w iridoA\ 
panes were e(»vered with hoar-frost. And still she stood there and didn't even 
cry, just stood ther(‘. Then she came over to me and hugged me, and all ol 
a sudden she burst into tears. 1 daren't ask lur anything. 1 was afraid to ask 
her al»oul th.e girl who d been lianged and what kind of hair she had, whether it 
was hobhed or whether it was plaited down her hark. ‘If it‘s Ijol^hed,’ I ihongln. 
‘ihcji it’s the girl 1 met in tlie w<iod. Hut it it s jd ailed. . . .' 

(iaiva <lid not ask lier motlier ahoiit the girl’s liair. But when it grew dark- 
she ihrew^ a shawl o\er her licad and ran all the way to IVtrishche\ <>. Snow had 
fallen during the day, and it erunehed underfoot. The moon seemed frozen in llie 
skv. I’liC (b^rinan sentries stood at their ])osts with their noses huried in the collari- 
of their greatcoats. This ])revented them from keeping a sharp look-out; otherwistr 
they might ha\e shot Galya. She reached her destination safely: Galya had gone 
to school in Pelrisliclievi» for four years and knew every inch of the way, 
every hush and e\erv tree. She flitt«‘d Ijv.iu tree to tree, until at last she reached 
Petrislicbcvo. 

Slie saw the iiangt‘d girl from a (listanee. At the end of a short rope suspended 
from a cr<»ss har luiiig a long shape. It was a bright moonlit night, (dilya immediately 
recognized the girl. Standing in llie ^hadow ol a harii, she looked long and earnestly 
at llie body of guerilla girl. I'be girK.s liead was throw n l)ack, and her short 
hair, wliieh Lung down on one side, glistened like sil\<r in the light of the moon. 



Peter Skosvret 


MALIK (;\BD11JN 


1 

HI" D!\E\MS and as|>iralion> of niir |>eo])Io are instilled into iis 
iroin oiir childhood. The stories and songs of our nurse as she 
rocks us on Iier knees — tliose are llic songs of our country crooning 
over us, lulling us to sleep. The games we })lav, at leap-frog or h^ing 
(iossacks hold - thev, too, are part of our training for future hall les in 
dcfenc'c of our homes and our m(»lhers. The tender look of a girl, 
a woman’s caress, the love we hold for our family , our ehildern — all that, tix), is 
hut a part 4»r the unhounded love wc Indd for our native land, of the h»ve that has 
<‘ver dwelt in our lu'arts l)ut has heen brought out in all its magnitude only hy 
Hjc war. 

This is the source of tin* comradeship horn in tlu^ Iremdies, a comradeship that 
transcends death. This is the source of that heroism and gallantry that have 
amazed tlie Avorld. 

By J)irlh Malik (hihdulin 1> a Kazakh, and the language of the folk-songs Avhieh 
hiih‘d him to sleep in his infam y was the Kazakh language. His home* is the hnund- 
h*ss siepp(‘- far to llu‘ east of Moscow. But it was not in his native^ plains, dotted 
with the tents of nomads and across^vhich 4’amels padded from village to village, 
that Malik (ialxlulin won the liighest military award in llie IJ.S.S.B. - the Gold 
.Star of a Hero of tlie vSoa i<‘t Union hot on the roads which run towards the gates 
of Moscow from the west. 

It was there that lie A\oa fame, on tin* roads wliere the (Hainan hordes rolled 
in 1911, se(‘king to rol> the Bussiaii people of their ea[»ital and, eousequent ly, to 
d(‘firive the Kazakh people of I heir happiness, their steppes and llun'r right to sing 
in their native language, seeking hi wreck for all lime the hopes and dreams ol the 
Stiviet p<'o]des. 



II 


But what did Malik Gahdulin dream about in his childhood? 

Childhood lasts not one year alone, but it sometimes happens that one day of child* 
liood is worth many years of later life. In his childhood the future Hero of the Soviet: 
Ilnion dreamed about many things. During the winter nights he longed for summer, 
when the village would return to the jailyau. Kazaklistan is a land of stockraising, 
and to the Kazakh the jailyau (the suiuiner pastures) is what plowing, sowing and 
harvesting are to the Russian — the source of prosjierily for the year to come. In 
th(? winter the Kazakhs live cramped and crowded in their dark tents, plastered with 
clay to keep out the cold. A white carpel of snow’^ stretches as far as the eye can see, 
and the wind howls across the steppes. Keep your fin^ going day and night, hut still 
th(‘ w ind will steal aw ay the heat. When anyone enters from outside, the frost sneaks 
in at his heels. In the Kazakh’s tent the head of the family rightfully holds sway, 
blit in wuiitiu* his place, is usurped by .lark Kro^l. . . . 

On partieii Jarly cold nights Malik’s grandmother would take the infant iiil<* 
her own be<l. \X ith a lender hand she would stroke his hair. XL^^lik slept, yet did not 
'ih‘en; liis eyi*^ were shut fast -locked in slundM‘r-but his ears remained awake. 
His graiidmolher s yoice was soft but. listen ing to it . he hi'a**!! neither the liow I of th<‘ 
'^nowstorm, nor the Ijark iug <»f the dogs, nor ev en the horse .^tamping on the other 
sid<‘ of the (ell wall of tlu‘ lent. His head would re>t oii his grandmother 
hreast, and before bis eyes wonhlrise scenes from the vast store of fairy tales of 
which she knew' so many - as many as there w<‘re grains in the sack of whi‘at. 
his father had brought l»ack from the market. 

. . . Smhhuily, out of a dark hole as black as niglil, a dragon cra^v Is. Its gaping jaw > 
hristh* w itli jagg<‘d fangs, ami fire bclc lK's from its throat. It ha® one eye in the centre 
of its forehi'ad. but it has a liuudred arms, and each is ^cl w itli talons like a tiger s claws, 
'"llow’ to me!*’ the dragon roars to the people. Rut only cowards bend their heads, ami 
the dragon seizes lliem and craw Is on. It sees the siiii in the sky. “Hey, you up there, 
in the sky! AXdiat are you looking at? Row down Indore me. or I’ll eat you up!" 7 he 
dragon lias a hundred arms, and the sun only one. And who knows, neyer perhaps 
w'ouhl the sun liavi^ shone again in the sky, had it not been ior one man — neither a 
[irinee nor a pi^er, hut a simple shepherd — in whose hreast beat a passionate heart 
as hot as lire and as strong as steel. He selects the llcetest horse Irom the drove, his 
crook is transformed into a golden sword, and he gallops off to give bat I le to the dragon . 

Malik s]e[»t on, but his graudinother went on with tlie tale. 

Idle ]>oy awoke long after daybreak. The flap of the tent was open, and a glit- 
tering ray, like a golden sword, fell across the carpet and the iron bound chest. It 
was bitterly cold outside but the loueh of the sunbeam felt warm on bis cheek, and 
it seemed that winter was already ended and summer would soon come. 

“Well, you one-eyed dragon? Whi) got the best of it? The sun’s up in the sky, 
but where are you?!" 
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When he listened in his infancy to his grandmother’s tales and songs Malik little 
thought that the day would come when he, like the brave shepherd of the fairy tale 
would go out to give battle to a dragon. But now his country was at war 
with Hitler, and many a night, when his comrades we^e wrapped in shimlxT, 
utid hv — Political Olliccr Gahdulin — leas wide awake planning the next day’s 
battle, he frequently reailled the talcs his old grandmother had told him. Yes, lie 
remembered them all and one by one they woke to life again in his mind and 
vraimed Yvis heart Just as they had done in the days of his childhood. 

. . . Gahdulin still remembers the happy days of the jiiilyau. After reading 
Turgenev, even those of us who have never camped out know the pleasures of nights 
spent beside the campfire. At night the baked potatoes taste sweeter, and the 
sky is lovelier, and the world around is veiled in secrecy and more beautiful. A 
horse's neigh at night is both more sonorous and more spirited. Night birds fill the air 
with their song, something hoots in the forest. Sit still and listen! Tiny lights twinkle 
over the river. Suddenly, raindrops patter down and the fire hisses out. You can live 
to be a hundred aiid still not forget the fun of it, or the creepiness ot it, or the 
stories told round the campfire, or the silences. Or the singing of th<‘ birds, 
or the sweet, intoxicating scents that suddenly fill the air so that your whoJi* 
breast opens wide to them, and you cannot tell whether you are really breathing or 
whether it is Mother Earth herself breathing in yon, w ith all her meadows, iorests. 
villages, with all her rivers and vast open spaces, which seem to be waiting for 
you to get up and go you know" not where in pursuit of a fhvUiiig dream. . . . 

For Russian children, it is the campfires; for Kazakhs, it is the jalhait. 

Every summer the Kazakhs drove their huge flot ks ol sheep dow n to sm ciilcnt 
grass by the lake-side. Thousands of horses whinnied along the waters edge, and as 
many camels lay liehind the tents, their heads turned towards the sun. A imiltiludt 
of people rode to the jailyau^ and with llie grown-ups w^ent a horde of children. 

Malik was merry, hold and mischievous. A child of the Kazakh steppes how 
could he not but love the juUyan? During the winter hardly a soul visited tlie tcllt^ 
but here, in the summer pastures, you were deafened by the neighing around 
the lake, the bleating, the shouting, the talking, and the singing. The tents were 
pitched in a vast circle, and the master’s horse was tethered to each tent, 
while the rest of the horses roamed the steppe or sunned themselves bcsiilc the lake. 
The entire steppe became one huge family. When Malik said ‘"we” during llie winter, 
he thought to himself: "Wc — that is father and grandmother and I.” Ibit here every 
strange face outside each unfamiliar tent, every man astride a horse, every boy 
running along the lake-side w itb a length of rope across bis shoulder — everyone, <‘ve- 
ry thing that the ear could hear and the eye could see, even the wild ducks rising 
into the sky from the surface of the lake, and the sky itself, blue and round 
like a cup — it was all, all like one big family. The w orld of the jailyau^ caressed by 
the wind and sun, was like one vast open tent. At the jailyau^ “we” meant eve- 
rything that the eye could see and the car could bear. 
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Would that it might never end, this holiday of mirlh, games and light! 

Along with the other hoys at the jailyau^ Malik raced and fought amid 
the sandy hillocks, knowing both the sweetness of victory and the bitterness of 
defeat. At the jailyaii he learnt that a[)parent vic,iory can end at times in ignominious 
defeat. 

One day a wedding was celebrated to which the boys were not invited. Malik 
and three other lads, Koshek, Davlet and Alinai, decided to take their revenge. 
At night they stole into the tent where the y(»ung eonple were asleep, drank their 
fill of the kumiss^ pmired out the rest on I he ground, and made off with all the 
butter and jjaneakes tliey eoul<i lay their hands on. (Glorying in their victory, they 
went home, intoxicated and sat<‘d. Tiic next morning there was a terrible to-do. 
The young wile wrung h(‘r hands in distress, cried and tore lier hair, while her 
huslmnd, slapping his jackhoot with his riding whip, SAvore to gel even wdth the 
thieves. Ibit how eaii voii get on the traek of a lhi<‘f if it has rain(‘d all lught and 
all the footprints arr washetl away? The J>oys'' triuniph was coin])lele, l)Ut llnrc 
was little joy in it. 'Idirec days passed, and tln^n the mother of one ol 
the culprits in\ ilc<l th<‘ whole gang to her tent. She plat ed a heap (»f freshly-hakt <1 
pancakes ami a ha>i(i of eream before each of tliern, }>ressod tln in to eat as much as 
they could, asking whctlier tht*y had hatl enough and why they ale so little. Why, 
a brave nrari always feels limigry af tt^r some glorious feat of arms, and to have robbed 
a g(»od young woman, was, of course, an outstanding t‘Xf)loit. . . . 

Kosh<‘k suddtuily Inirst into tears and said that he hatl not done it. Thtm Malik spoke; 
up and saitl tlsat it had n(»l bton him; !mt lie tlitl not try. I’lien the gootl woman poured 
them out some more cream and said that she was glad that they liad not done it. At 
first she had her susjiieions ahtnit them, slit? said, hut sine.'* they denied it she 
took them at their word, for a real Kazakli ne\ sullies his longue by telling false- 
hoods . 

In the entl tliey eonfessed, and evt^r after that, whenever In* was on tin* point 
of telling a lie, Malik always heard a gentle voice saying in his heart: ' A rt'ul Kazakh 
never snlli<\s his tongue l>y telling falsehoods.'^ 

Malik’s grandmother was dead, but her lessons, like the w»)rtis of the gootf 
woman, took deep ro<»l in the boy's heart, lie Avas to rennunlxu' those words lor the 
rest of his life. 

Many a lime, musing during a lull in the fighting, Malik Cahdulin has a feeling 
that he and his eoinrade.s are not fighting alone against Hitler, hut that fighting, 
alongside him are his old grandmother, and his lather and the good Avoman Avho had 
feasted him w ith cream and instilled in him a loA e of the truth, and all the other 
splendid people he had met at the jnilyau and later on at the village school and 
in the college at Alma-Ata, men and women who liy llit‘ir example and their words, 
by their straightforward and sincere human approach, had set the hoys horn and 
bred in the steppes of Kazakhstan on the path of valour and courage. 
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Gabdulin dreamt about many things when he was a boy, but least of all about 
martial glory. Nothing was further from his mind. Fond of reading, he mapped 
out his future course while he still attended school. He determined to become a 
‘scientist and writer. To read and write books — that, he felt, would come as easily 
to him as wood-cutting to the lumberjack or the sword to the hand of the soldier. 
Tiulay, when Major Gabdulin makes the round of his units and the Red Armymen 
-ee the military decorations pinned to his breast and remember his reputation as an 
unusually cool-headed and courageous commander who has been wounded live times, 
I hey can hardly beliexe that some two years ago there was hardly a quieter man 
in all Alma-Ata than Malik (iabdulin, student of literature and folklore, and 
assoeiati^ of the Alma-Ata Institute. If, Indore the war, Malik ever gave thought 
to martial glory, it w^as not of any which Avas in store for him hut of the glorious 
heroes sung of in the ancient ]»allads of his ]><nq)ie. The tales he had hearil from his 
grandmother had not fallen on barr<‘ji soil, tiiving full rtdn to his passion lor 
literature, Malik, while still a slodent. began to collect and stiidv ibe folkhue of 
Jiis native Kazakhstan. 

Meditating over the \vord> oi folk songs, listening to the tales in Avhieli the old 
men pass(‘d on their wdsdoin and nn<b*rslanding of 1 if(‘ to the young, h<‘ was strength- 
ened nnire and iiior<‘. in his love for the Kazakh people. 

“If songs to the valour of Koblamly-6nfvr and Kozy- Kor])esheh ( an liv(‘ through 
the centuries without ever having heeii inserihed on paper. tJum the ])<*ople who 
ha\ e h'arnt and rememhered tlnmi must hav<‘ preserved something of tln ir valour and 
gr(;atn(\ss. Only the eirciiinstanees in Avhieh they w (‘re plae(Ml can ha\ e himh'red them 
iVom revealing this valour and gr('at ness,’^ Malik thought. ‘’"Soviet power eaimj to 
Kazakhstan to free the spirit of the people, hitherto fetlert*d liy darkness and want. AX (* 
imist support the Soviets and do every thing in our p(»w(‘r lo In* Ip the peo])l(! learn ahonl 
the greatness of tln^ir forefathers." 

Among the miiny notable imui of Kazakhstan, Malik was attracted particularly 
by the daring traveller and seienlist — Ghokaii Valikhanov. Tln^ latter had liv(Ml 
long before the Revolution, in the years when the tsarist ollicdals had looked down 
on the Kazakhs as inferior beings. Neverlheh*ss, VaJikhanoA had managed to obtain 
a good ediieation and had i>eeom<^ tin* must learned man in his native steppes. Possibly , 
lln^ fi c^ that he Avas regarded as a desemidant ol Gcngliis-Khan had helped him 
in this, since the local authorities AV(‘re iiiqiressed [>y his ties of kinship with the 
jie eonqiKU'or ol the an(;ient A\urld. \ alikhanf»v had died at the early age ol 
t w (‘Mty-nine, hut he had JelY J><‘hind iiim many volum(\s of valnahle research into 
Kazakli history , literature, (‘ustoms and folklore. Ilr^ was an ardent advocate of western 
(‘ducatioii for the Kazakhs, but being a contemporary of Nicholas 1, he naturally 
eoneeived tlie union of the Russian and Kazakh people in a way tliat differed entirely 
from the fraternal ties instituted in our tirne*^ hy J.enin and Stalin. 
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Valiklianov attracted Malik as a striking proof of the uiiqucncha])]e thirst for 
Lno'wlcdgc that dwells in every nation. 

Malik was assisted in his literary researches by a Kazakh novelist, critic and 
poet, Sab it Mukanov. A pupil of Gorky in his manner of viewing and depicting 
reality, Sabit Mukanov began, from the first years of the Revolution, to advocate 
the study of the Russian classics. 

‘‘Read, read Russian literature,” he told the young students of lileraturc, ‘‘Ac- 
ruinulate knowledge. Without Russian literature, it is iuip<)ssil)le to build up » 
culture lor the Kazakhs. Rut, remember, you cannot jusl inechaiiically transplant 
ill Kazakh soil everything that the Russians have done. ^ ou must take our past and 
oiir (olklorc into account. In Stalin’s time every iiali'Ui must bring its honev to 
the hive of Soviet eultiire. And your job, Malik, is to help our young writers 
lo gather their honey from the flowers of their own native fields.” 

These words fully coincided wilh what Afalik had vagindy surmised when 
in- was slill a child, and his grandmolher had sung lo him and told him the tale 
a!)out the dragon. 

Malik's Icrm of study w as coming to an end. 11 is di]>]t)iua on \ aJikhanov 

liiid luaui almost coinpli^led. The time had come for him lo make his contrihution 
lo the common treasury of Sovii t culture when, in .him* it was decided at 

a meet ing of l^arty nuunliers at the In-tilule llial six. ^ oung (iomnuinists, Malik 
(labdulin among them, sliouhi be sent the iron! lo Indp defend the great Soviet 
roufrateriiity of peoples against ]lill<‘r with arm^ in hand. 


IV 

And so Malik joined the l\cd Army, Hitler's hord<*> were ]>res-«;iiig on towards 
Smolensk. I'he fascist dragon was all ready to shout to the sun: ”('onie down from 
tin* sky and bow down before me'* when the new* recruits from Alma- Via ami 
Frunze wi*re being formed into units tlial several juonllis later were to win world- 
w ide fame as the iron regiments <d (imieral Panfilov. 

The regimental eonimander, (ioJonel Kaprov, (‘xamiiuai (iabdiiliu’s papers: 

‘‘You’ll be Coinpanv l^olitieal Ollieer,” he deeideil. 

Malik knew by heart seventeen versions of the legend alioiit Kozv-Korpeslndi ami 
< ould repeat from memory every line written l>y tlo‘ ineoinparalde Mokhambef, 
bn! lu" eould not imagine for the life of him what a eoinpam political (»(lieer had to do. 

‘'What kind of a political ollieer do you think I 'll inakey” he said. 1 don't know 
anything, and I’ve never been in the army before. I d ratlier you let me lie an ordinary 
private.” 

The Coloiud smiled and then addl'd sternly: 

‘The army is the annv, and orders are orders. Haml this note to Hatlalion 
(.ominander lASsenko ami lake over the euinpauy.*’ 



Malik took the note and went to the battalion commander. The lattei 
assigned him to a company. Gabdulin then set off for the unit that he wai^ 
now to lead. Platoon commander, Sub-Lieutenant Bobrov, was lining up the 
company in the barrack square. Seeing a soklier walking acioss the yaial, he 
shouted; 

‘‘What are you strolling about for? Who gave you permission to leave the bar- 
racks?^’ 

“I was sent for by the eominaiider. . . (iabdnlin began to explain. 

“Two fatigue duties out of turn for breach of discipline.” 

The research student of yesterday was too timid to say that he had been, 
appointed Company Political Officer and that the platoon commander would now 
be subordinate to him. 

“Very good, Comrade Sub-Iaeiilenant,*’ he said, standing stilDy at attention., 
“Two fatigue duties out ol* turn, it is.” 

“Fall in! At the double!” 

in at tbe donble, it is,” Malik repeated and tliongbl: “G004I man. It’ll 
be fun lighting together Avith chaps like him. . . 

Just llicn the company commander appeared. He bad already learnt ol Malik ^ 
new appointment. Se(‘ing bis political olllcer falling in at tbe d(»uble and learning 
from Sub-Lieutenant Bol>rov about the t>v(» fatigue dulies, he said to tln^ latfer; 

“]t\s rather out of order giving fatigue duly to ibe company politii al olli 
cer.... Don’t you think so, Comrade Licut<manl?” 

A look of cmbaiTassmcnt appeared on BobroA 's face. 

“So thal s bow it is in tbe army!” Malik ibougbt as be ste])ped out of tin 
ranks. “Only I must be careful not to bungle things. Being a company political 
officer is a bit different from telling stori ;s about aneitmt beroes.” 

But as it hap[)eued, e\*en the aneienl hero *s came in nsefnl. One of tbe s(ddici> 
returned drunk to the barracks one evening from town. He, like; Malik, bad b(‘cn 
a teacher of’ literature in Alma-Ata. He had gone there to take leave ol his fainih . 
He 4 onld hardly drag his legs along niid'*r him or utter a coherent Avord. 

Ljidcr ordinary circnmstances the teacher Avonld have l)cen faced wilh arrcsi. 
But as it happenc^l no one saAV the drunken man hut Malik. In view o( the extenuating 
circumstances (ialidulin took him to his quarters and talked to him at some length 
about literalnre and of hoAV the heroes of old had served as examples of valour ainl 
uprightness to others. 

“You probably taught your pupils at school to be like Mokhambet, bul here 
you arc almost groveling on your hands and knees. The ancient heroes were men ot 
virtue; but only a cur could permit himself to be seen in tbe condition you are in 
just now^ Supposing you’d been seen by some of your former pupils or the other 
soldiers. ...” 

The teacher sobered at once and Avent red Avith shame. 

“I’m sorry,” he kept on repeating, “it Avas a mistake on my part. . . . 
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can a soldier afford to make a mistake? Very well, I’ll lot it pass hut — 
»lie war woq t. To make a iriislake at the front means to botch up everything and 
jeopard iz<^ the lives of your comrades,” 

""I’ll never do it again. I give you the word of a Kazakh, , . , 

The Political Odicer went on to discuss the qiiesiion of military honour at length, 
Th is was his first opportunity to talk w'itli one of the men on the subject and, when ho 
had fiiiisht*d the former teacher sat bolt upright in his chair, as if he had never 
-touched a <lrop of vodka in his life. And later on, at the front near Volokolamsk, 
lie shoAved lhal a Kazakh could keep his word hy proving himself to he a disciplined 
and brave soldier. 

Turning in that night, Malik thought to himself: ""And I was afraid that I didn’t 
knoAV a thing that Avould he of use in the army. It seems that everything a Soviet 
person needs to know is useful to the soldier too. My splendid old heroes will stand 
Trie in good stead in my job of jiolilical officer.” 

Malik found that not only his knowledge of Kazakh folklore Avas useful, hut also 
liis thorough understanding of the specific features of llussian culture. Ukrainians 
and Kussians were training in the same unit as the Kazakhs and Uzheko, General 
Ikuililov s famous regiments had been recniited from the population of Kirghizia 
and Kazakhstan, and settlers from Russia had been living side hy side with the na- 
lives of Asia for more than a century^ in the foothills of the Tien Shan Mountains, 
ivook at the list of the twenty-eight (ruardsmen Avho gave their lives for their 
country. \ ou will see the names of Russians, Kazakhs, Uzbeks and Ukrainians 
•>ide hy side. On that frosty day, Avhen in the vicinity of Dubosekovo the bite of Russia 
was being decided, it was decided liy men Avbo, though speaking in diilerent tongues 
had been neared by the Oelobcr Revolution and had found a ( orumon language of the 
|j(‘art — that of Soviet patriots; and it AAas in this language that the Avords Avere iit- 
t<‘red that are iioaa^ inseriln‘d in letters of gold in the book of the most notable lUlcr- 
Ltfices CA er made on the field of iiaftle: 

"“Russia is vast, but there is nowhere to retreat!*' 

Th<^se Acords Avere littered by Political OlTicer Klochkov. But the <amc Avords 
beat in the heart of Malik (fabdiiliii, a>Iio, Avhen danger threatened Mosi oav luid, 
together Avith his company, l>e<*n transferred from the norlli-Avestern direeliou to 
it he viciuitv of Volokolamsk. 


V 

Then came the first serious fighting in Avhieh the men from Alma-Ata partici- 
pated. What can he more terrible ihaii a siddier's first battle? He stands face to face 
with death: each bullet seems to he heading straight for him, and every splinter 
seems aimed at his heart, llclplcssiiess, defeiiselessness, self-pity, despair, terror and 
the cold sweat and nausea of fear — every man who has been in action has experienced 
it all, and has overcome it. Gabdulin, too, experienced it. 
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Ill liis first battle, he. like most of the other men, was first afraid of death and 
then afraid of his own fear. ‘‘So that’s the sort of coward I am,” he thought. ‘‘And 
at home, in Kazakhstan, 1 always thought I'd pJeiity of grit.” And in order to 
cheer himself up and dispel the thoughts of death, he would recite the lines he had 
so often heard sung by bards and story-tellers of his country: 

It ever on a stallion tliou didst prance 
t)r cleave the air from horscljack with thy lance, 
ilandling thy hridle with a master's skill. 

Lashed hy the wind, yet riding onward still; 
ir e'er the sweat did on thy sa<ldle gallier, 

Ihy saddle-<'lolh flaked with thy horse's lallur. 

While throu»'h the forest thou didst course arnain. 

S(*arce lime to <'at e’er thou wert off apain, 

'Ihy rest so jM-ril-lraufrht and brief that thou 
All but forgot 'st the lady of thy vt»ws— 

And then, or e'er saddle-girth was tight, 

■Across the hourulless plains from morn till night 
'rhou rod's! again, thy face with vigil wan, 

W asted l»y war and darkened hy the sun; 
if e'er, enchanted hy the starry skies. 

Thou Jroin thy hed at midnight didst ari.se. 

While the bright w(»rlds above that rule men’s Ji\e<? 

Turned to thee for tlieir rest with tired eyes; — 

Then liusl thou been a Kazakh true to elan, 

'ihen hast thou been — what is fm* more: a man.' 

But -such is the power of poetry —when the enemy bad already surrountled 
his company and all htipe of victory was lost, when the first deadly ftuir had pas.-(‘d 
but desperation and hopelessness still lield heart and mind in their grip, when the 
enemy 's tanks were rurnliling to right and left and in the rear and half his splendid 
comrades lay lifeless on the frozen ground, when there was no more ehantM' of pulling 
through than of moving a mountain from its hed witli his* hare hands, the hreatlth 
and spirit of his people's martial songs, passionate and age-old, handed down froiii 
father to son and pulsating now in his own brain, dissipated fear with a masterful 
hand and steeled every nerve and fibre of his body. Malik sized up the situation; 
his mind was made up and without the slightest hesitation he ordered bis men 
.^tand firm and not yield an inch until orders to the contrary had been received front 
headquarters. 

“Private Kovalenko,” he said, “go to the command post and report to the 
Company Commander on the situation. Tell him w*c are being hard pressed.” 

Kovalenko crawled off in the direction of the village where the command 
post was stationed. He returned forty minutes later. 
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‘‘Comrade PoJilieaJ 0/licer, allow me to report. Tlie command post Las bccifi 
smashed up, the Company Commander has been killed and so have all the orderlies. 

I. • . . ’ 

Malik was fully prejjared to "rant that })oth he and his men might be wiped out 
but he could not J»ring himscll* to beli(*A e that ( xeryone at the command post bad 
been killed. 

“You prol>ably got cold feel and didn't go all the way,*’ he said. “We’ll go to- 
gether.” 

And they set oil' together, two Red Armvmen, a Kazakh and a Russian, living 
targets to the bullets and shells of the enemy that whizzed past them. 

Rut what Kovalenko had reported proved to be triif^: the command post had 
b(^en literally w iped out. The situation had clearly Ijeronn* de sperate, but all the sann* 
Malik (rould not retreat without orders. Had hv done so he would never have l)eefi 
forgiven l)v a single one of the famous warriiirs of hi> coinilrv 's past. He could io n n* 
ha\'e forgiven himself. 

The Cermans launched another attack. And again the < «un]umy of AIina-Al:J 
men — Russians, Kazakhs, Kirghizians and I zbeks stood their ground. The af^- 
ternoon gave ^^a^ to ( veiling, tlic cvtuiing ga\e way t(» night; and then anolluT das 
came, and anotluT eviuiing, and night, and morning, and allcriioon. . . . Altaik 
followed attack, each w ith its accompanving din of battle, w itli its bombs, and lead, 
and st(Md, and lire, and deadlv exbausl ion . and tlic scaring pain of wounds. l)eali> 
thinned their ranks. Jlardlv a ({uarter of tliosc who had held tln^ line thria* days ago 
were left alive. Rut no order to reln*al had Ihmui recidvcal, and the handlul ol Ibni 
Armynien stood linn. It s(‘(‘m(‘d as il the spirit ol’ Ilya Aliironn ts had lomc to lil(' 
again in the five Russians th(‘r('. that of Alpamv>h in tin* thr(‘e I zbeks, that (d Kob- 
iaiidy-6a/vr in the two Kazakhs and that of Manas in the three Kirghizians all win- 
remained of the gallant liand. 

Such W vTc tin* men who, slaiiding lirm like tin' h'giuidarv heroes of old or as it tlu x 
wt‘re immortal, shattered llilit r's ]>lans to break througJi to Moscow. 

The eompany pn‘|»ared to withdraw onlv after it had been ordered to by* thr 
sole survi\ iiig adjutant of the Ratlalioii Staff. Riil llnue was nowhere to withdraA. 
for enemy steid and iron had elostul the roads to the rear. Act (iabdulin succeeded, 
in withdraw ing, and not only did he w ithdraw himsell but instead of the twelve sur- 
vivors ol’ the battle, he brought hack one hundred and fifty Red Armyiueii. He rallied 
around him all the sohliers wlio were wandering about the Avoods in the enemy re:ir 
searching for their own units, musteri'd them into a single fighting force and brought 
them through to the vilJagi' of Spass-l{ynkhovsk\ , where Ceiieral Panfilov himselt 
had his hcadquartc^rs. 

The General listened to the report of llie former college student and embraced him, 

“Thanks, Gabdulin,” he said. ‘‘You’re a real eominander, a real Soviet soldier. 
I was under the impression that you had all perished. Sec that your meu are fed im- 
mediately.” 



That was the sort of iriaii General Panfilov was, a man about whom songs were 
already being sung in the army, acelaiming him as the father and protector of his 
troops. 

""ifow tired he looks,’’ thought Malik, ‘‘lie, probably, ha.sn ’r sle{»t for days on 
end. And his tiiuic looks ratiier th(; worse for wear. A simple man, like everyone else. 
\iid when songs are written about tin? present war, he’ll be likened to the defender 
of the sun. In songs, everything is always difi'erciit. Although eome to think of it, 
♦everything now is like in the song. 

“While the Lri^ht worlds above that rule men’s lives 
Turned to thee I'or their rest with tired eyes: — 

Then hast thou been a Kazakh true to ehin, 

Then hast thou been — what is far more: a man.” 

Only from now on, after the fighting a|:ound Moscow, they ’ll probably alter the 
words a little: 

“Then hiist thou been a warrior brave and fair. 

Then with Panfilov mij^ht’sl thou Btand compare.” 

So ended the day that transformed (iid)dulin from a college fellow into a fighter 
•ind commander. 


VI 

This battle near Moscow marked the beginning of Malik (iabdiilin’s heroic ex- 
ploits at the front. The: list i.s long. Having conquered the fear tha( had gripped him 
in his first battle, Malik ceased to pay any^ attention to wlndher he was afraid or not. 
lie realized that even when his liody shrank back willi fear, it w^as uj) to him to mas- 
ter it. In action you had to do everything that duly and honour and the a.ssignment 
^mtruslcd to you called for, and then fear WTiuId Aauish. Perhap.s it would be still 
birking somcwliere, in some hidden nook of your soul, but it eould no longer exert 
ariv influence on your actions and reactions as the soldier. 

On November 16 the Germans launched their second general ofl'ensive against 
Mi )seow. Thirteen tommy-gunners, with Malik Gabdiilin in command, were ordered 
to take up a position in a small copse and ambush German tanks advancing from the 
<lirection of the village of Morozovo. Their la.sk w'as to hold up the fascists as long 
as possible on the road from Morozovo to Sbiryaevo, beyond which lay’^ Moscow. Orders 
permitted them to withdraw when all hopes of farther resistance were lost. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the roar of engines could be heard from the dirc<*- 
tion of Morozovo, and soon after the first tank crawled into sight along the road. 
Behind it loomed four other tanks, their guns trained towards Moscow. For a minute 
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they halted. Their guns rose slowly upward as though snifhng the air. Then the racket 
of the engines developed into a steady even roar and the column moved on towards 
Shiryaevo. The tommy-gunners prepared for action and laid out their reserve discos 
in front of them. At the same time *ahout a battalion of German infantry moving 
in the wake of the tanks appeared from behind a group of cottages. 

‘‘Thirty to one/’ said Gabdulin. “Well, let ’em come, we’re ready for ’em!” 

“Germans In sight. Comrade Political Officer!” one of the lied Armymcn whis- 
pered excitedly, looking at Malik with eyes in which he could read only one question: 
“When are you going to give the order?” 

“So I sec,” Gabdulin said. “Let them come nearer.” 

The Germans advanced along the road. Now they were only three hundred yards 
away, and drawing nearer every moment. Fear and impatience urged Gabdulin to 
open fire, but reason, which he was always accustomed to trust, cautioned him: 
“Wait! Let them get nearer; we’re only a few, and we must shoot to kill.” 

“Comrade Political Officer, they’re coming on!” 

“So I sec.” 

At last it was possible to distinguish the face of each individual German. In 
front of the battalion marched a lanky fellow' in glasses, while the man at the end of 
the column limped on one foot. 

“Oh, the swine!” thought Malik, and the next moment he gave the order: 

r ire I 

Thirteen tommy guns poured a stream of molten lead at the enemy, and with 
it flew the burning hatred that had filled the hearts of the Red Army men during those 
anxious minutes of waiting. The lame soldier dropped on the spot, as though he 
had suddenly renounced all intentions of going any farther. The lanky German 
jumped as though ho had been shot and waved his arms. But he was uninjured. The 
column broke up, the Germans scattered in different directions. Shouts and groans 
filled the air. Dozens of figures lay huddled on the road, some on their backs, others 
on their sides, while still others squatted on their haunches as though rooted to the 
ground. The survivors turned face and took to their heels. Just then the lanky German 
popped up his head for a moment and fired from a rocket pistol in the direction 
of the copse. Almost immediately mortars opened fire at the men lying 
in ambush. The tanks slopped short, brought their guns round and opened fire at 
the copse. The enemy battalion deployed and began to crawl forward towards the 
copse. 

“Fire!” Malik repeated. 

The Red Armymcn used their ammunition to the best advantage; but two discs 
are only two discs, and there w’^erc at least twenty German tommy guns to each So- 
viet tommy-gunner. The mortar shells were now landing unpleasantly close; three 
of the men, who only an hour ago had watched the road so intently for the enemy to 
appear, were already wounded. The situation was taking on a serious turn. 

“Snappier, lads!” Malik ordered. “Pick off your men.” 
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But what sort of resistance could they put up when no more than five rounds rc* 
mained for each disc? Meanwhile the enemy ^s fire had reached maximum intensity. 
Judging hy the way the Germans were hammering away, they must have imagined 
that at least a company, perhaps even two, was holding the copse. 

‘^They^re not stinting their shells to dislodge thirteen men,” Gabdulin thought* 
‘‘They Ml be launching an attack shortly. And that’ll be the end.” 

And it would have been the end, of course, had they remained in the copse. 
But they had no intention of dying just then. It would have been foolish to do fco when 
it was up to them to live on and fight to advantage. Gabdulin glanced at the men, 
who returned his look questioningly; they were waiting for further orders. And then 
all involuntarily looked towards the east, in the direction of Moscow', where the ihtin- 
of the guns of the w ithdraw ing Soviet troops could be heard receding in the dis- 
tance. It wras too late to fall back in that direction, for beyond the copse was a field, 
and this held was covered by the guns of the German tanks. 

“It’s time to be going, lads!” Gabdulin said. “We can’t fall back, so w e ’ll have 
to go forw^ard.” 

And they crawled forward along the bed of a stream in the direction of Morozovo, 
into the very thick of the German lines. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning. The fascists seemed to have lost sight of 
Shiryaevo and continued to pound away methodically at the copse in preparation 
for their attack. But the men who had been lying in ambush in the copse were al- 
ready making their w^ay through the vegetable gardens on the outskirts of Morozovo,. 
half walking, half crawling, hiding behind every hummock and snow-covered knoll. 

Suddenly a mortar battery opened fire at them from an adjacent village. 

“We’ll have to use our last rounds against the battery,” Gabdulin decided. And 
so sharp were the men’s eyes and so keen their desire to take vengeance on the enemy 
that not a single bullet went w ide. The battery was silenced, 

A group of fascist tommy-gunners appeared from behind a barn. They probably 
hardly expected to encounter Red Armymen here. And suddenly meeting a dozen 
Russian soldiers, who greeted them with a concentrated volley, they completely 
lost their heads and with cries of dismay fled in confusion into the village. 

“There’s heroes for you,” Gabdulin remarked with a contemptuous smile. And 
with their last bullets the detachment mowxd down the fleeing Jerries. 

But there was no time to be lost, for the tanks might show up again or a fresh 
batch of German soldiers might appear at any moment. The only way lay ahead, 
where the vegetable gardens dipped down towards a small hollow, beyond which 
loomed a dark wood. 

“Into the wood at the double!” 

All thirteen tommy-gunners were now safe in the wood. While the wounded 
men rested, their comrades camouflaged the hiding place. With a sigh of relief Gab- 
dulin sat down on an ice-crusted tree stump, and one after another the men took a 
pull at the flask containing the emergency ration of vodka. 
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The assault on the empty copse had apparently already taken place. The rumble 
of guns and mortars from the east died away, shouts rang out, followed by an 
uproar and then silence reigned. 

“We diddled the Jerries that time,” Gabdulin remarked. “We^Il have to look 
in at Shiryacvo and see how things are there. Our people there seem to have gotten 
away all right.” 

Taking Sergeants Kovalenko and Ladnev with him he set off in the direction 
of Shiryaevo. Gabdulin led the way. It was not very cold, and they had been warmed 
up by the vodka. The way in which he had been able to outwit the Germans cheered 
Gabdulin up considerably, and the wintry Russian forest seemed as lovely to him 
as the steppes of his native Kazakhstan in bloom. 

There were no Red Armymen at Shiryaevo. Germans were hurrying about the 
streets, and on all sides could be heard the clamour of the Germans on their foraging 
expeditions. 

“I wonder what happened to the Colonel? Let’s take a look at headquarters.” 

Although there were fascists all round, the three men made their way furtively to 
the building where, only Iw^eiity-four hours ago, they had received their orders. They 
had carried out these orders explicitly, to the letter, that very morning. 

Right in front of headquarters stood two German tanks. The hatches were 
open. A German soldier sat on one of them, one leg in a brightly polished jackboot 
dangling over the side. He held a mirror in his hand and was squeezing a pimple 
on his nose. 

“Maybe we can get into the dugout. Perhaps they ’ve b ft something important 
hehind.” 

The dugout in which staff headquarters had been located was in a vegetable 
garden. But just then the fas(!ist iinished his toilet, jumped down from the tank and, 
for some unknown reason or perhaps sensing the presence of eueinics— set off in 
the direction of the garden. 

Once again they had to fall back. Crawling (»ii all fours, taking cover behind 
fences and fallen trees, Gabdulin and his companions rejoined their comrades in the 
wood. The din of distant hghtiiig receded further and lurther eastward. It w^as time 
to make their way back to their own unit, but (iabdulin could not and did not want 
to hurry. What worried him was that they had run short ol ammunition. 

By luck they chanced on an artillery dump that evid^mlly had not been spotted 
by the Germans. That was lucky indeed. There was enough aminunilion in the dump 
to supply a whole company. Taking with them as much as they could carry, the 
thirteen Soviet tomiiiy-guniiers set off with the intention ol reaching their own 
lines. 

“I guess weVe carried out orders,” Gabdulin thought to himself. e held up 
the enemy ’s tanks and a whole battalion of infantry for tw o hours. e w iped out 
as many as a hundred Jerries,w ith no losses to ourselves, and w e ve got enough ammuni- 
tion to last us for another three scraps. We tricked the (:»eriiians into bombarding 
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an empty copse for two hours and w'asting tons of ammunition and shells. As far as 
I can see I’ve done everything necessary. 'The Colonel— and he’s one oi the best — 
ought to be pleased.” 

The march through the enemy’s rear lasted three days. When Gabduliii had 
first come to the front, the log huts of Russia proper, the low sky, the groves powdered 
with snow— the entire Russian landscape in November had seemed alien to him, 
just as if he were fighting there as a guest. But now, after he had seen the Nazi ban- 
dits in field-grey uniforms running in and out of the Russian cottages, jerking open 
the farmyard gates, from behind which came the low, plaintive lowing of cows, after 
he had seen them conducting themselves just as though they were the bosses of tln^ 
land, his heart had contracted with pain no less than if some bare-faced bandit had 
broken into his father’s or a neighbour’s tent in his own native Kazakhstan. 

He looked at the ruddy, w'eather-beaten nape of Ladnev’s neck and thought: 

‘■‘Ai-ai, he’s a Russian. What must the poor chaps’ feelings be like at the sight 
of all this? It’s enough to break a man’s heart.” 

They rejoined the Colonel on the third day. The regiment had withdrawn in 
perfect order and occupied a new line of defence. For thre e days now the Germans 
had been pounding the line with iron and steel, but to no avail. 

“Comrade Colonel,” Gabdulin reported as he drew’ himself up to attention. 
“Your orders have been carried out.” 

“Malik!” the Colonel exclaimed and embraced the Kazakh w^armJv, 

“You’re alive?” 

“So it seems.” 

“And the others?” 

“The whole group. Three men w’^ere w^ounded, but they made a quick recovery 
while we were fighting our w^ay back.” 

“I’m delighted to see you, man!” the Colonel exclaimed, pushing a sheet of 
notepaper tow^ards Malik. “This is the report they sent in about you. Read it!” 

Gabdulin read the report. It was in Jetpis Bayev, tlie Battalion Parly Organiz- 
er’s, hand. 

^ “To Colonel Kaprov. 

Report. 

On the 16th insl. at 10.00 hours thirteen tommy-gunners under the command 
of Political Officer Malik Gabdulin put up a staunch fight against advancing 
German units.Thanks to their courage and heroism they detracted the attention 
of a large enemy force, and wiped out as many as one hundred fascist 
officers and men. They were finally cut off by enemy infantry and tanks. 
Subjected as they were to a murderous barrage coupled with fierce attacks, 
they fulfilled their duty to their country and died fighting to a man. At 
the price of their lives they enabled N. Battalion to withdraw according 
to plan and entrench in new positions,” 
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‘"It reads quite smoothly,” said Cabdulin. He was wondering how it was that 
Jetpis Bayev, a plain Kazakh, who not so long ago could hardly speak any Russian, 
was now able to write so well. What possibilities were latent in his countrymen! 
“It seems to be all right — only we didn’t intend to die: there was no point in it.” 

The battle near Morozovo brought Cabdulin his first military decoration, the 
first of many that he was later to win during his long period of service at the front 
as a political officer of a company of tommy-gimners. 


VII 

How does a man behave and what does he think about before a battle? It depends 
on the man. One man tries to think about nothing at all. He has tested his rifle and 
is confident that it will not let him down. He has tested himself and is convinced that 
he can rely on himself too. He looks over the battle-scarred earth. Low clouds scud 
across the bare stretch of No Man’s Land. The ground is covered with shrubs, and on 
the horizon is a grove — that is where the enemy is. lie is cool and collected, and awaits 
orders. That is one man. Another, on the other hand, seems to be distracted. His 
thoughts are like the clomls in the sky or the ripples formed when a stone is dropped 
into a pool of water. In his mind’s eye he sees his home, his parents or his wTfe, 
or if lie is single, perhaps his sweetheart, and she waves farewell to him from the rail- 
way platform with a girlish hand that, if it is not as yet his, is already dear and 
precious to him. Talcs told by his friends, memories of the past, passages from some 
newspaper article, sentences from old letters, poems — everything that crowds a 
man’s brain in moments of inaction, flit through his mind, although he, too, is ready 
and waiting for the word from his commander. A third feels a cold ripple of fear run 
down his s])iiic, for it is terrifying to go into action. A fourth and fifth arc keyed up 
for action, their nerves tense. The sixth, seventh, eighth. . . twentieth are filled 
with such luirning hatred for the Germans who have wrecked their homes and out- 
raged their families that there is no room in their hearts for any other thought 
or feeling. . . . 

Malik (cabdulin is one of those who think about many things on the eve of a 
battle. He is at the front now, as I write these lines, and today, as in all the foregoing 
months of the w ar, he is fighting shoulder to shoulder with his old comrades of the 
Panfilov regiments. Pcrliaps at this very moment, when you are reading these lines, 
he is waiting to go over the top or making ready to heat ofi' an enemy attack. 

The Gold Star of a Hero of the Soviet Union was awarded to Malik Gahdulin 
after he had recovered from his fifth wound. And every new battle in which he parti- 
cipates reveals ever iiew^ traits in him— traits which, although inherent in him, had 
had no opportunity of manifesting themselves in the peaceful days at college. But cir- 
cumstances changed, and these qualities have been brought to the surface. Yet, in 
spite of all he has been through Gahdulin has remained the same enthusiastic student 
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of literature as before, and even now, at the front, he very often catch <‘s himself 
thinking that the one thing he would like more than anything else would be to get 
back to his desk as quickly as possible, re-open the manuscript of his thesis on 
Valikhanov and begin to prepare it for press. 

“That is what w e are fighting for,^" he muses, “so that everyone can return once 
again to the job he likes best, work which he considers useful and necessary for him- 
self and for the country at large. Kazakh and Kirghiz, Russian and Tatar, are all 
fighting to achieve this. And on the eve of a battle this is the one thought that lurks 
somewhere in the back of all our minds. We think about it each in our own way, 
in our own language; but if you gathered together all the thoughts and feelings of 
all the Red x4rinymen fighting on all the fronts and examined this vast golden net- 
work of ideas and emotions, you would have in your hands the living spirit of our 
country at war against Hitler. Who can doul>t that the light emanating from this 
spirit will illumine many lands and will shine through the centuries as the most 
glorious light ever created by any country in the history of mankind.*’ 



S. Persov 


KUCHKAR TURDIYEV 


HE FLICKERING oil lamp only feebly lit up the living room of 
the large Lkrainian cottage. The room was crowded. A number of 
men from the new replenishment which had just arrived at the front 
had been billeted together with the ‘^old timers.” Among the 
newcomers w^as machine-gunner Kuchkar Turdiyev, an Uzbek who 
had participated in the campaign in Iran. 

‘T say, Kuchkar, tell us something about Iran,” one of the men asked. 

Turdiyev did not reply at once. 

From w'hat their political officers had told them, the men knew’ that, following 
the Soviet ultimatum delivered in the autumn of 1941, Red Army units had crossed 
the Iranian frontier. They also knew that, thanks to the arrival of the Red Army in 
Iran, a clean sw’eep had been made of the fascist saboteurs there, the activities of 
the Nazi agents masquerading "irs representatives of German firms had been cut short 
and peace had l)ecii maintained within the country itself. But they knew very little 
about the life of the country, its customs and its people. They were eager to hear 
something about these things at first-hand from a man who had actually participated 
in the campaign there. 

Turdiyev w as a spare, dark-skinned man of medium height, with eyes that were 
slightly screw’ed up. He stood there in the middle of the room, his fur cap tilted 
jauntily on the back of his head, and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Tran. ...” he said suddenly. ‘"What is there to tell? Our own Uzbekis- 
tan’s got it all beat. It’s far better,” he went on slowly, trying to pronounce the 
Russian words correctly. “We’ve got a canal. You’ve heard about the Great Stalin 
Ferghana Canal, haven’t you?” 

“Who hasn’t!” 

“Water. ...” Turdiyev went on, visibly brightening. “I also helped to build 
that canal. I w’orked as a iia\’\’y on that job. Yes, I did the w’ork of two and three 
men. . . .’’And he swung his arms as if throwing up a spadeful of earth. “Yes, 160,000 
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people helped to build that canal. It stretches for almost three hundred kilometres 
on Ferghana soil alone. Not so bad, eh?’^ 

Uo t€*ok €>/1' liis cap. Ilis hlack hair was damp with perspiration — he was flushed 
w/t/i excitenwiit, carried away by his own narrative. He recalled the endless cara- 
vans of trucks and bullock-carts and waggons that had carted off the loose earth. 
A hea^7 pall of dust had hung over the road, rising so high that it almost hid the sun. 
But the golden rays had pierced the dark grey film and kissed the crimson banners 
that had fluttered over the tents of the collective farmers who built the canal. The 
men had worked to the sound of guitars, bagpipes and tambourins, keeping time to 
the music. Carts creaking under loads of fragrant musk melons and water-melons had 
filed down the roads to the construction site, and women had brought baskets of 
luscious grapes. The smoke of bonfires had drifted high over the bed of the canal. 

“We shouted: *Yashasun — Bolshevik!^” Turdiyev continued, engrossed in his 
story. “1 come from the Bolshevik Collective Farm. But the men of the Stalinabad 
Collective Farm worked as well as we did and they answered our greeting with the 
cry: ‘YashasunV — Long live! . . . Yes, I certainly did work!” 

Turdiyev broke off suddenly and concluded as if in self-justification: 

“They finished the canal without me. I fell sick and was taken to hospital in 
an ambulance.” 

“Yes, nobody can deny that you fellows did a splendid job down there,” Private 
Frolkov said admiringly. “But you haven't told us a thing about Iran.” 

“What is there to tell about Iran? Wc swung along in the good old Red Army 
way, and the people lined the road like two w^alls. The women held their children 
shoulder high and said to them: ‘Look, my jan, look, the kiyl askar have Come to 
visit us,’ In their lingo ^kzyl askar^ means the Red Soldiers.” 

Just then the flame of the lamp dipped, almost plunging the room into dark- 
ness. Turdiyev climbed on to a bench and shook the lamp vigorously. 

“There’s hardly any kerosene in it,” he commented. “The war’s drinking up 
an enormous amount of fuel. The Germans wanted to grab our Baku by stealing in 
through the back door, from Iran, But we. . • You could feel his hatred for the 
enemy in the tinfinished sentence he forced out between gritted teeth, and the threat- 
ening gesture of his fist. 

In spite of his spare frame he had a punch like the kick of a mule. 

Clapping his hand on Turdiyev ’s shoulder, Frolkov said warmly: 

“You did a good job on the canal, all right. And at tht, front too, I’ll be bound.” 

“I haven’t been on this one yet. . . .” Kuchkar replied cjuietly. 

“What one were you on then?” 

“The Finnish.” 

“And how did you make out there?” 

Turdiyev made no reply. 

The men began to turn in for the night. 
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Kiichkar stood at his post on the outskirts of a small Ukrainian village. The 
endless steppe stretching out before him reminded him of Uzbekistan. The sky here 
was just as blue as in his native land. Only here, wherever you looked there was snow^, 
snow, snow. That was something you did not get in Uzbekistan. Whenever it snowed 
/here, the snow molted quickly and turned into mud. Here it glittered so that it 
made your eyes smart. And the white-washed cottages at the edge of the village 
also glittered cheerfully in the sun. 

Kuchkar recalled his native village of Aim, not far from Andizhan. In his mind's 
eye he saw again the lane where he had lived, the bridge spanning the irrigation ca- 
nal, the high fences with their gates, and the little garden belonging to farmer 
Turdi Akhmedov. The banks of the canal were lined with apricot trees and 
quince. 

Kuchkar ’s childhood had not been an enviable one. He did not remember his 
parents. His mother had died when he was only seven days old, and an elder sister, 
who had given birth to a son at the same time, had nursed him at her own breast. 

Soon after, his father had died. His sister had taken the place of a mother while 
her hushand, Turdi Akhmedov, who hired himself out as a farm labourer, had taken 
the place of a father to him. 

That was w'ay back in 1918. Akhmedov could barely make both ends meet, and 
yet he had brought up his adopted son just as if he were his own first born- he 
regarded both the boys as his own children. 

Once— Kuchkar was only eight at the time - he was playing with some other 
children of his own age when the son of a rich man had poked Inn at him. He had 
given the boy a sound thrashing. The boy^s father had come to Akhmedov and 
warned him: 

“Take heed, Akhmedov, and reineinber the old saying: ‘If you raise an orphaned 
lamb, you’ll be up to your neck in fat, but if you raise an orphaned boy — he^ll give 
it to you in the neck!’” 

To which Akhmedov had answered quietly: 

“A bry has a blind heart, but I am not a bey. And both my son and his half- 
brother will begin life as honest men.” 

Kuchkar lived up to Akhmedov *s prediction. 

It was not long before he was earning his own keep as a shepherd’s boy. 

A flock of sheep and the boundless steppe. Sultry days and cool nights. How 
pleasant it was to sit on a still night around a blazing bonfire and listen to the won- 
derful tales of the shepherds, about good and bad tsars, about the mighty Tamer- 
lane who, though a cripple, had traversed many lands and conquered them, about 
men who had sought for truth and happiness on Mother Earth. 

One of the shepherds had kiiowm Frunzc-6a/yr * personally and loved to recall 
his deeds, 

* Batyr - hero. — Tr. 
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In those days the basmachi * had roamed up and down Uzbekistan, robbing 
and killing all who crossed their path. Strangers had appeared in the villages and 
spread provocational rumours: ‘‘The Bolsheviks are infidels: kill them!” These 
rumour-mongers supported the beys^ w^ho owned the water, the canals, the steppe 
and the herds. The basmachi devastated the land. The soil grew barren and became 
overgrown with w^eeds. Night after night the glow of fires lit up the countryside. 

“Our life M as as bitter as the smoke from a gutted village,” the shepherd related. 
‘Tt M^as then that Frimze-aA:a ** came to our parts. On his head was a peaked hat 
as befits a real batyr but on his back was the greatcoat of a rank-and-file Red Army- 
man. He came on a sorrel horse that had a white star on its forehead, and a bridle 
jingling with bells. Frunze did not come alone— he had a countless host with him. 

“■‘And Frunze-aA:a said to the poor people: 

ha^'c been sent to you by Lenin and Stalin. You yourselves must become 
masters of the laud, of the water, of life itself.' 

"'The people felt that he was speaking the truth and they rallied around him. 

‘"But the basmachi wormed their way into one of his units in order to devour 
it from within, like maggots. But Frunze had eyes as keen as an eagle's, and h<^ 
could see far and w ide. And he said: 

“ ‘You may dye a cotton thread a hundred different ways but that will never 
turn it into silk.’ 

“Frunze decided to pluck out the evil by the roots. He gave orders to have the 
unit with the basmachi sent to another city and reorganized there. All unreliable 
elements were to be disarmed. 

“Akhunzhau, a man with the heart of a jackal, was in command of the unit. 
He came to Frunze w ith a bodyguard of fourteen Kurbashi. The Kurbashi kept their 
hands on the butts of their revolvers, ready to draw' them at any moment. 

“But Frunze spoke to them affably, as if he had not noticed anything. ‘Be 
seated,’ he said in a qiiiet voice. They sat down, only not beside him but on the 
opposite side of the table. Then Frunze said: ‘I order you to leave at once.’ But 
Akhunzhan replied: ‘I will not!’ Frunze-aka then stretched out his hand to Akhun- 
zhan and said: ‘Surrender your arms!’ At that Akhunzhan jumped up, drew' his re- 
volver, and pointed it at Frunze’s heart. . . 

“Did he kill him?” Kuchkar asked in a frightened voice. 

“The Kurbashi also drew their revolvers,” the shepherd continued. “Frunze 
looked Akhunzhan straight in the eye and very calmly but firmly repeated: ‘Lay 
down your arms!’ Suddenly, the life died out in Akhunzhan’s eyes. The hand holding 
the revolver trembled. He threw the weapon down on the table.” 

The shepherd ended his tale. Night had stolen over the steppe. The stars hung 
low in the sky. The fire was burning its last and the evening grew chilly. The shep- 

♦ Itasmac/ii - counter-revolutionary bandits in Central Asia at the time of the Civil 

War Tr, 

*♦ Aka — leader, commander. — Tr. 
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herds turned in for the night. The man who had narrated the story also made ready 
to go to sleep, but Kuchkar stole up to him and asked in a whisper; 

‘‘Frunze merely looked at him and conquered him with a glance?” 

The shepherd answered: 

“Frunze-afca’s eyes reflected the truth, but in Akhunzhan’s eyes was written a 
lie. Falsehood eve^ cowers before the truth. . . 

Kuchkar never forgot the words of the old shepherd. Working as a groom in a 
collective farm stable and later on as a mason and a bricklayer, he held rigidly 
to the truth, and he never feared to tell people the truth to their faces. At the end 
ol the season he returned home. He cut a fine figure in his new suit of clothes, his 
embroidered oriental skull-cap and his fashionable shoes. He made an immediate 
hit with the village girls. 

"‘Where did you get the money to dress so well?'’ they asked him. 

“I did an honest day’s \vork,” Kuchkar replied. 

Honesty became his golden rule in life. And this attitude of his in everything he did 
manifested itself with particular clarity during the construction of the Stalin Fer- 
ghana Canal. Kuchkar would hold up the example of Frunze to those who lagged be- 
hind; 

“Frunzc-a/ia was not afraid of Akhunzhan’s revolver, but you are afraid to dig 
a shovelful of earth!” 

In the autumn of the year when the great canal, which by popular consent was 
named after Stalin, was finished, Kuchkar Turdiyev was called to the colours. A 
little over a year later he saw’ active service in the Finnish campaign. It was not easy 
for this lad from sunny Andizhan to fight in the cold, bleak forests on the banks 
of the Sestra or in Finland itself. But he stoically w ithstood the ordeals of the 
war and, when he returned from the front, he was already an old campaigner. 
He had looked death in the face and had learned to scorn it, for he had fought for 
the truth, and the truth was invincible. 


» ♦ • 

A biting, penetrating wind had been blowing all day, freshening by nightfall 
into a regular blizzard. The tanks, which had been painted white, set ofl' on a night 
raid. The wdnd erased all tracks made by the treads. 

They w’cre to dislodge the Germans from a large village which the enemy had 
converted into a formidable stronghold. The tanks were to crush the enemy fire nests 
while the infantry, operating under cover of the tanks, was to launch a frontal attack 
on the village at dawn. 

A group of observers, Kuchkar Turdiyev among them, had been stuil out during 
the night to keep a w’atch on the flanks. Kuchkar dug himself into the snow. The bad 
weather w’as not without its advantages: the wind heaped up high snow-drifts all 
round him, aflfording him shelter from the storm. 
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Tanks went into action somewhere not far away. Kuchkar listened intently ^ 
He could tell that they were Soviet machines by the sound of the firinj». The horizon: 
was one line of fire— the thatched roofs of the cottages in the village were ablaze* 
The glare of the flames was so bright that he did not notice that day was already 
breaking. 

He felt hungry. He had a piece of bread in his pocket. All he had to do was lo» 
take it out and eat it. But he decided not to. He was afraid that the slightest move* 
ment might reveal his hide-out to the enemy. The Germans were probably also keeping 
a sharp look-out. 

Turd iyev’s black eyes peered intently into the gloom. A tank came speeding 
towards him. Although it was quite a distanee away, he could distinctly make out 
the red star. “It's one of ours!” he thought. “One of ours! . . The cannon and ma- 
chine guns were firing incessantly. But why had the tank turned back after breaking 
through the German defences? 

“It's probably going back to refuel,'’ Kuchkar decided. 

German anti-tank gims opened up somewhere quite close by. The shells fell 
nearer and nearer the receding tank, but by skilful manoeuvring it escaped 
being hit. 

“That’s the style! Keep at it!” Turdiyev murmured to himself approvingly. 
“Don’t give in ! . . . No a! . . . Quick! . . .*' 

But the shell bursts were creeping closer and closer to the tank. A final shot 
and the tank with a grinding rattle spun awkwardly round and stopped short. 

“Ekh, what a shame!” Turdiyev blurted out. “They plugged you after all, iny 
jan!” 

A group of fascists came tumbling out of their trenches and made for the dis- 
abled tank in a series of short spurts. The tank crew’ gave no sign of life. 

“Surely they haven’t all been killed?” Turdiyev muttered anxiously. “Maybe 
they've run out of ammunition? I'd 1 etter go and lend them a hand.” 

He was about to crawl out from behind the snowdrift that the wind hail piled up. 
but on second thought decided not to. He c(»uld not leave his {)o-f; besich-s it w<Mild 
be foolhardy to do so, for the fascists w’(mld plug him with the lirsi shot. 

The Germans in the meantime were steadily apprcunlimg the, tank. Anotln^r 
minute or so and the machine and its crew would he in their hands. 

“Not if 1 can help it!” he decided. “Here’s a thket to hell for you! . . .”aiulh(- 
fired a hurst from his tommy gun. 

The fascists went down like ninepins in the snow. 

“yashan, Urtakl* Yashan, my taiikl” Turdiyev shouted in Uzbek, and treated 
the fascists to another burst. 

The wounded Germans hacked away from the tank in alarm, shouting frantically. 
Kuchkar could distinctly hear the groaning of the men who were badly hit. A num- 

* Yashan f Urlak — Live Comrade! — Tr. 
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l>er of those who sprawled on the snow-covered field would never rise again. He was 
on the point of firing a third burst when he thought better of it. “Now then, Kuchkar, 
my boy,’^ he said to himself, “go easy with your ammunition; your bullets’ll come in 
handy yet. . . . And, what’s more, better change your hide-out before the Jerries 
spot you. ...” 

Taking advantage of the Germans’ bewilderment, he wriggled out from behind 
his snowdrift and, gathering up the skirts of bis camouflage cloak, quickly crawled 
to some bushes on a neigbouring mound. The Germans made another attempt to 
reach the tank, liut this lime they looked around warily lest the invisible tommy 
gun should open up again. Kuchkar did not keep them waiting for long; no sooner 
did the Germans draw close to the tank than his tommy gun began to pump lead at 
them, pinning them to the ground. 

And so it went for hour after hour. The storm had long since abated. The vast 
Ukrainian field was dazzlingly bright under the winter sun. Kuchkar recalled how 
he had learned to ski during the Finnish War— the men of h'u platoon had taught 
him. 

“It’s a sj)lendid sport— skiing,” he reflected. “What fun it would be to go for a 
run across such an even, sunlit field.” However, this train of thought did not last 
for long, and he began to concentrate all his attention on how' best to save the tank 
and its crew'. The Germans kept advancing and falling back. Several were wiped out 
by Turdiyev’s bullets. Others crawled back, leaving a trail of blood on the white 
Miow. Kuchkar went on sniping at them from behind his screen of bushes. With dogged 
pi'rsisteuce the enemy tried to reach the. crippled tank many times during the 
eourse of the day, but each time Kuchkar raked them with his dcadK hre and forced 
fhem to roll back empty-banded. 

Dusk fell swiftly. Kuchkar suddenly noticed that be had only a few* rounds left 
\n the drums. “That’s bad, Kuchkar, my boy. They’ll get the tank at the next at- 
tempt,” lie thought in alarm, wondering what to do. He decided to hold oil until 
after dark and then slip off for help. 

Hut ju>t at that moment a hearty Hussian cheer sounded from tht‘ dirct tioii of 
the \ illage. At the farlb<*r end of the fiebl J'urtliyev saw the (iermaus making off as 
fast as their legs coubi carry them with Soviet riflemen ( lose on their heels. Shortly 
after a truck drove up and lowed the stranded tank away. 

w\t last Kuchkar was relieved from his post. The engagement was over. The 
--Irongly fortified em*my junction had been ea]»lur<*d by the Sov iet troops. 

Only now*, on his way back to his unit, did Kuchkar realize how' hungry and 
"lired he was. He was not so hungry as thirsty. Ifow^ he would have enjoyed a cup 
of kok-tca, w ith its refreshing slightly tart taste! But where could he get such a thing 
just now on the Southwestern Front? He gulped down his Red Army tea, crunching 
the sugar with pleasure between his strong white teeth. 

One of the crew* of the crippled tank recounted the events of the day. An enemy 
^:>hell had disabled the tank and put both the guns out of commission. The crew was 
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powerless to defend itself. Through the observation slit the tankmen could clearly 
see the dauntless Soviet lighter who was engaging the fascist gang singl,e-handed. 
The tankmen told how Kuchkar had courageously kept the fascists at bay and had 
saved both the tank and the crew from inevitable destruction. The Jied Artnyinen 
who had just ousted the fascists from the village, listened enthralled to the story of 
the young Uzbek tommy-gunner’s feat and Frolkov, who had chummed up with 
Kuchkar — they had been in action together already more than once—went up to 
him and slapped him on the shoulder: 

“Good work, pal! ]\ow let's keep an account — which of us can pop off the big- 
gest number of Jerries.” 

“I’m game.” 

“You must have put in some pretty good work in the Finnish campaign too^ 
only you keep mum about it. . . 

Kuchkar winked slyly at his friend and drawing his soup closer, fell to. 

« * « 

For three days the unit had been unable to locate the enemy’s firing nests. 
Scouts would have to be sent out again that night. The men were certain that Ilos- 
toshvili, who was an experienced scout, would be. selected for the job. Wonderful 
tales were told of his resourcefulness and daring. But to everyones’ surprise the 
commander summoned Turdiyev. 

“You show^ed that you’ve got stamina as well as pluck, when you defended that 
tank, urtak^*” the commander said. 

“Anybody would have done the same. Comrade Commander.” 

“How ’s your hearing?” 

“During the Finnish War I located snowed-under enemy dugouls and under- 
ground conimunication trenches by the sound of footsteps and the tapping of rifles on 
the frozen ground, Comrade Commander.” 

The commander explained the assignment to Turdiyev and, wishing him butk 
ordered him to set out at once. 

It was pitch dark. The trees crackled slightly in the bitter frost. The crisp snow 
crunched underfoot. Kuchkar stopped at every sound and listened intently, unfas- 
tening the ear-flaps of bis cap in order to hear better. His ears were immediately 
nipped by the cold and he rubbed them with his warm iiiittens but did not cover 
them up. He was all eyes and ears, and walked cautiously, trying to keep as clos<‘ as 
possible to the road so as to leave no traces in the snow . 

Suddenly he thought he saw someone coining towards him. He dropped flat on 
the snow^ and wriggled forward on his belly. But there was no one there. What he 
bad mistaken for a man was a tree grow ing at the roadside. For precaution’s sake he 
continued to crawl along on all fours. 

♦ IJTiak — comrade. — Tr. 
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His eyes in the meantime had become accustomed to the dark, and now nothing 
escaped his keen sight. Suddenly he noticed a footprint in the snow. He lay down to 
examine it until his nose almost touched the track. He made out the enormous out- 
line of the sole and the lino of dents made hy the hobnails in the heel and toe. 

“A Jerry’s, all right!” Kuchkar thought to himself. ‘"And Jerry doesn't like 
to wander far from home at night. He’s too fond of his skin.” 

But which way had he gon<*? Kuchkar crawled towards the right, l>iit the snow 
there was untouched. Obviously he had not gone in that direction. He criaOed for 
about fifty metres in the opposite direction. Ab-ha! A path. The snow showed sign- 
of having been recently tro<ldeii down. Nearby was another foot-path, and, further 
on, some deep tracks set wide apart -apparently so?Meone had passed by there not s<» 
long ago. 

Not far ofl‘ a door creaked, then slammed shut. Kuchkar heard muffled voi< ( s 
speaking in (>erman. He listened with bated breath, llattened out against the snow . 
The Germans passed bv almost w ithin arm's length of the scout without noticing him. 

‘‘Must as I thought! A dugout. Maybe even a pillbox!” 

Ahead of him rose a small mound. Kuchkar crc])t closer. The excavated earth 
had been covered with snow so that it should not stand out against the white back* 
ground. "‘They certainly know how to camoiillage themselves,” he thought. “But 
never mind. ..." 

Making himself as snug as jiossible behind the mound, he began to study the 
disposition of the firing nest.. Again some (Termans passed hy not far from him; once 
more a door slammed, and then a cloud of steam curled uj) from some underground 
shelter. Someone apparently had ojumed the door there too. 

And so. lying there and making his observations, he at last determined ihr 
position of five firing nests. 

‘^Good enough !” he muttered to himself . ‘^’(iood eiuuigh, Kuchkar,” and crawled 
hack the way he had come. 

Nothing csca])ed his ohscr>aiil eve.-, not a tree, not a hill, not a ditch filled tv» 
the lop w’illi virgin snow . Vi hen he entered his eomiuandcr s dugout iu* was covt'red 
from hea<l to foot w ith hoar-frost. He ruhhed his ear^^ vigort»uslv. iu order to warm 
them somewhat, and llieu reported t(» his <'ommander without even stopping to 
unsling his automat ie rifle. 

Hi.s commander stood poring over the map, and as he listened to Turdiyev he 
made some marks on it. Then turning t<» the scout, he asked: 

‘•What is the Tzhek word for ‘friend*?" 

Turdiyev replied, surprised. 

“0.s7ma?” the eommaiider repeated quest ion ingly. “It has a pleasant sound. 
Well, o.s7mu, take your things off and sit down ti> table." He ])oured him out a gla>> 
of vodka. ‘•Bottoms up!” 

Turdiyev looked at his commander and gave him a warm smile, hut continued to 
$tand. 
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'“Do you call that being an *oskna^?'* the commander said reprovingly. “WeVe 
going to pay those Jerries of yours a visit shortly. He made the scout sit down. 
*‘Here, try some ot this, A hot meal w'on*t do you any harm. When you're through 
you'd better take a nap.” 

It was indeed a short nap that Kuchkar had that night. He was awakened at 
dawn by the booming of guns. After the preliminary bombardment the tanks rum- 
bled into the attack. The infantry pressed forward in the Avakc of the tanks, following 
the path which had been blazed by the dauntless scout. 

Kuchkar advanced alongside his friend Frolkov and pointed out the place where 
-he had first dropped on all fours and the spot to the left where he had discovered the 
prints of the German's boots with the hobnails on the heel and toe indented 
in the snow\ 

And over there, where our shells are bursting, I spotted. ...” 

He did not get a chance to finish. The commander's voice rang out: 

"For Stalin, for Country— Forward! Ilurrah-ah-ah !” 

The men rushed into the attack. Kuchkar spurted ahead of the others. He had 
reconnoitred the locality alone at night, and now' it was up to him to lead the way. 
His legs seemed scarcely to touch the ground. He did not notice how far he had left 
his comrades behind. Not far off was an enemy pillbox. He jumped inl( the commu- 
nication trench. Just then a machine gun began to chatter quite nearby. Kuchkar 
leaned against the w^all and stood stock still. Apparently one of the firing nests which 
had been considered silenced, had come to life again. 

The fascists were too busy repelling the attack to notice the lone Red Armyman. 
But Kuchkar had no intention of leaving them in possession of the pillbox. He decid- 
ed to make an attempt to wipe out the machine-gunners and so enable his comrades 
to continue the attack. 

Coolly taking aim, he fired tw^o shots in quick succession, and two Germans 
«,‘rumplcd up. The machine gun slopped speaking. 

Only then did the fascists catch sight of the Red Armyman standing there in 
their pillbox. One of them quickly took aim and fired point-blank at Kuchkar, but 
the bullet merely smashed his rifle without doing him any harm. Keeping his presence 
of mind, Kuchkar threw his weapon aside, rushed at the German and grabbing 
his rifle, shot him on the spot. Then snatching out three grenades, he pitched them 
one after the other into the far end of the pillbox and dashed out into the open. He 
drew' a deep breath of the refreshing air and cast a quick glance round. Only now did 
he realize the danger he was in — he was one against many and on the enemy's own 
ground. But there was no time for speculation— he had to act. lie was unarmed — he 
had neither grenades nor rifle. “Maybe I ought to look in at the pillbox and gel some. 
No . . . better get back to my own unit!” he decided. 

And he started crawling off in the direction of his own lines. The fighting had 
moved off at a tangent. The pillbox was silent, and this silence worried Kuchkar. 

" The Jerries must be up to something,” he thought. Al^out half way to his unit he 
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armed hiitisrll with a ride he /‘ouiid in the held and crawled haek towards the enewv 
jtilJhox, Bullets whistled overhead and he hu^f'ed the ^^rou/id. ""Just uiiat J tiiou^dit. 
iSoiiK? (d the Jerries are still alive, or mayhe reserves have eoine lie lay tiure 

ill llic snow watrliiii^, waitin<j[. JJis sharp evMvs iliscerned two fascist snipers. He took 
careful aim and fired. 'fhaL was one sharpshooter less. A few seconds later and li)e 
other, loo, fell lileh‘ss to the ground. 

Kuchkar (miered the fiernian jullhox a seeond time. Jn the eonnminieat ion treneh 
he saw a man in a J{(‘d Arm\ <:realeoal K ing against the wall. J 1 k‘ collar cd Ids e«iat wa> 
turned uj) and liis fact* )jidtl(*n. 

‘"Vi tniiidt dr''’^ ku( hkar a>kt;d. 

'riit* man did nt)t ino\t‘. 

"’I)<*ad/' Kut hkar decirletl and htoil o\er tin* mart. A hand rt at lied tnit from uinh*r 
the ftdds of tin* ‘j^rtralcoal and he eaujiht the ^!inl ol the t old steel harrel of a suit- 
machine ^un. 

Turdivt'v h'apl to oin* side. Snatching out his cut renchin': Imd. he ia-h(*d out 
and sen! tin* M(‘a[»on flvin^^ littin I ht^ fa.seisl V haml. ddie latter, a l>ii:, inirly n‘d-}n‘adetl 
<»(‘fman, jinn]M*<l up and l>ort‘ down on him, Iryinir o\ereum»‘ him hv shet‘r 
weight and bruit* loret*. Hut kuchkar vt*r\ n'‘ally tripjied him up. The struirjih* did 
nt»l last hmjj:. A shot ranu; out, and tin* iascist crumpled U[». He prosetl to in* an 
otiie(‘r. 

kuchkar took tdf liis cap anil n iped hi*' Avet lirow with llie Inu k of hi- liaiid. 
Suddt'ulv lit* heartl a shuflliu” sound inside the pillbox. Ht* de( id<‘d It^ scare the fier- 
inaiis into surrt'uderin^. 

"Haiti" In* shouted it \\as tin* only (orman wortl he kmwv . *'(]omc on, 
(iomradt*s, jdteh into thi'in w ith your ^n'liade**, and mat hiiJt*-^iin them I” 

Frtdkox , who hap[)ent‘tl to bi* not far olf. came running to his ht‘l[). Tin* ru^t* 
Worked, d'ln* (ii*rmans. a non-com ami lwi> men. thinking that a whole t rowd ol Ked 
Arm\m(*n Avas rushing to attack th<*m, raisctl tln*ir hands and surrcn(h*red. 

J'radkov htokeil ovt*r the jtillbox. 

‘Aitl a bad ji>bl How many did you lay out?*' 

‘■\\i‘'ll lind mit lalt r. . . . Net linn* for that just now, wt**ye still got some light- 
ing to do!*' kut hkar rej)jit*d hurriedly and <lasln*d olf to join the advancing Red 
Army mer> . 

h'rolktry (‘semted tin* prisoners to beadrjuarters. 

Tin* lighting di<*d down. The adxancing Soyi(‘t troops dug in on th<‘ir new line, 
kut hkar Turdiyey was summoned to the staff dugout.w here he was warmly gret'ted 
by his commander. 

"‘So \ t»u w ip(‘d out an <*m*mv pillbox all on yoiu* own, did vou? Wt'll. you re 
a n‘al oslunt. a rt*al sohlier!" In* said. h«‘arlily shaking Turdiyt'v'- hand. 

W hen tin* cemgratu lat ions were o>er. kuchkar said to his Political 
Ollicer: 

"(loinrade Ihditical Ollicer, l‘\e Ireeii wanting to talk t(» you about this 
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for a long time. . . . But one has to earn the right to he a Jiieml)er of‘ the 
Party. . . . ’ 

‘^And you*ve earned it fully. . . said the PolitieaJ Ollieer eneoiiragingly . 
^‘All the Party meinhers in our unit Mould he only too glad to voueh for you. ' 

Kuehkar sat doMii and there and then Mrote out an application to join the (’,0111- 
muiiist Parly. 


« 9 |: 
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The trai l rolled MestMard. 

It was the month of March. In sunny I zheki^tan, where the train had started 
out on its journey, spring was in the air and the collective* fanners were prejiaring 
to go out in the fields. Two or three days later. the train ran into a hlizzard on the <*n(lle>s 
steppes of the neighbouring republic of Kazakhstan, and had to plough its way 
through heavy snowdrilts as it pressed on towards the west. 

It was carrying gifts to the front from the wann-ln*arted I zh(‘k people* carloads 
of rice, crates of delicious apples and grapes, <*anncd foods, sacks ol walnuts, w int‘s 
of all kinds in casks and bottles, and a special pn‘S(*nt from tin* Aim memher*^ 
of the "Bolshevik Collective Farm" to their countrvman, Kuehkar Turdiyc v. 

The train reached its destination. This was on I krainian soil, on a s<‘ctor ol 
the Southwestern Front. Evervwhere were traces oi hitler lighting with the Ger- 
mans. The delegates bringing the gifts from the 1 zhek p(‘oplc were looking huward 
to meeting Kuehkar. 

It was getting on for evening. The delegat<*s Icit the train l*> lake a breath <d 
the bracing Ukrainian air. 

A troop train was standing on the la^l track, d he nu n were ringing: 

"Now cchofs lli«‘ iMtllriuM 

Oar glorioii'i In'rory’ (aiiic. 

All figlitrrs IVarlt'hS, I»mM and >killrt{, 
riifii, Ooiiirados. In* tin* .'■afn*-! 

\ (»ur Moth«*rIan<i is d« ar In >nu 
Sn ‘•Iriko an<l “trike aiiaiii. 

And drive llu* fnc lirl'itr** vnu 
Like Turdivev and hi> men! 

The delegates joined in tht* r<*frain: 

‘’Aim! driv<* the Ine In'/Vire u** 

Like Turdivev and tiis nn*n! 

When it was quite dark and the delegates were Lai k again in tln*ir eompart* 
ment, a young Red Armyman and several commanders eame into tin* ear. 
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•■Kuchkar !'* sonipoiif exclaimed. 

1'lie delegates jumped up lu meet tluun. Lanterjis and eandic s were lit. d'liere he 
was! Anmiig the I zhek didegatiun was the liero’s imele. He* looked searehinglv at 
his nephew and exelaiimd with great gustcn 

em re a s(ddi(*r to tin* fingeilips! l‘Ae»yom‘V j)roud of you, my hoy— vour 
hrolher and sister and .Akhmedov and I, your uneh*, and the collective farmers 
t‘\ervonc‘. . . .** 

d'he small ecmiparl mcuit wa> c rowded. An animateci eon\ei>ation hegan in whieh 
(‘\ cTvhodv' joined. Kuc hkar'r- urn !e told him the- latest nc‘w s idH>ut hi- rc lalix c-.^ and 
the* ecdleetivc* farm, whieh was prc>spering and working hard to rcnip a hum|ter ec»t- 
ttui and grain crop worthy of the* men at thc‘ front, 
f inally his uncle* c‘\elaimc‘d: 

'* And herc**s somc*thing wcAe brought lor v<>u. Ibr yem pc>r-onall\ . Kuchkar a 
pr(‘-c‘nl from c‘yer\dnc* at the* iarin!'* 

Vnd hi> unc le* ])rt‘s<‘nted him with two carc-lully packed loexes: Kuchkar opencnl 
them. 1'hc‘ c ar was lillc'd \\ ith the* fragranee of hi< nat ivc* I zbe kistau ambc‘r-ecd- 
ourc'd a|)ri<‘cct>. juicy f'c'igliana pomc*granalc‘s. tart (|uinc e. walnut- a.- big as chicken’s 
eggs. clric*d musk inc*lc»n. the -wee te.-t of rai-ins and aj)|)Jes. . . . 

Kuchkar invitc*d the* eommancb'rs whcc accompanied him to tr\ tin* dc'liciuus 
fru it - : 

’‘Hc'lp \ c>ursc*l\ t*s. ]»h*a-e. ' 

llis thoughtful towiisinc*!! had not lorgottcm to include* writing ]>acl- and pc’in i!*-. 
jH*edh‘s and thrc'ad. and '*<irc*at l*c*rghana (ianar* c igarc t tc - . 

"d’hc* ( anal!** Kuchkar c'\< laimed. oM‘rj(*\e‘d. as he he ld ccac* ot the boxc-s in 
111- haTid. "How*- it working.'' I- it hc*!ping tin* larm-y’* 

"Wouldn’t be bc*lt«r!"hi- cduntr\mc*n replied. "\\c*’\c' Iniilt a wlnde network 
ct! olln r eanal- since*, and ^o^\ we r^* digging the* \e*ith Fa-hkent ( anal! 

'FurdiNcv - e\e- -parkled \ ilb pleasure. 

"I.ol- eti' canal- mc*an> lot- ol’ water. . . . Frunze* ome* -.inl: Water i- tlie source* 
ol lilc*.* That \\a- we ll -aid. > i‘r\ >\e*ll -aicl.* 

\nd thc're*. in the* compart mc*n> . hi- (e!Ie»>\ e emiit r\ non learned that Kiuhkar 
had joint'd tin* Part\ . and that he* had bce-n preunote*d te» tin* rank <d -('rge'aiil-majtu . 
lie wa- now a platoem e emnnaneie*r in a c tnnpan\ ed automat i«‘ riib‘me:i. 

d In'i’c* was much that the*\ wtmid ha\c* iike*d to talk ti\e’r will; the ir lamon- couu- 
trvmaii, Imt tin* senior eeunmaudiT who acc*ompanied Turdivev a-kecl the'm le) po-t- 
poiic* thc*ir cpic'^tioiis feir tin* time* heing. as t he* t‘ommanch‘r ol the* Semtln^ e-tern i'rtml 
had invited all tin* ch‘h*gatc*- to \ i.-il him at hc'adcpiaile'rs. 

Sc*ate*d at the c'ommancler ’s table*, the delegates tidci him Imw c>\t‘rjoyecl the 
lizhc'k ]K*oplc* had been wlicn they had heard the iic'ws id the gh»riou> lt*at o( their 
son, Kuchkar 'Furdiyev cd' the* viMage* cd* Aim. 



“Jn one of the collective farms, when the newspaper was read telling about 
Kuchkar^s military' exploits^ one of the farmers got up and exclaimed: ^Yashasun^ 
Kiichkar Turdiyev. Rakhrnat* for bringing glory to the farmers of Uzbekistan! There 
will be no greater happiness for me than to learn that iny son Rustam who is now 
at the front, is fighting the German basmachi like batyr Kuehkar!^^ 

“At another collective farm a very old man came to the general meeting of the 
farmers together with his youngest son. ‘My boy, Tursun’ he said, ‘is not due to 
be^called up to the army till next year. But I say to him now, in front of everyone: 
Go now! Go, and be like that young farmer from the Biilshevik Collective Farm. 
And if you flinch in battle or turn your back to the enemy, my son, may the milk 
which you sucked at your mother ^s breast turn to poison in you!' ’’ 

“In honour of Kuchkar Turdiyev the collective farmers working on the North 
Tashkent Canal have undertaken to do the work ten times faster than scheduled in 
the plan. 

“Mothers name their children after him. 

“The girls of Uzbekistan Avrite songs about him. 

“Kuchkar lives up to his name!” his uncle said in conclusion, ‘dlis own fa- 
ther, Madraim Yuldashmatov, W'as a share-cropper, a very poor man indeed. The 
family eked out a miserable existence in a hovel together with the sheep belonging 
toMadraim’s rich master. One day there was nothing left to eat in the house, not even 
a cupful of flour. Madraim went to look for food. His Avifelay in a cold dark corner 
in the throes of childbirth. But he found no food and came home empty-handed. When 
he entered the hoA^el he heard the loud wailing of his ncAv-born infant. He Avent over 
to his Acife and said: ‘May our son groAv up to be a mighty man T And he called the 
boy ‘Kuchkar’ which means ‘strong.’” 

The commander of the front slapped Kuchkar on the shoulder. 

“Good lad, Turdiyev! You’a'C fulfilled your father’s behest.” 

“Kuchkar has two fathers,” his uncle remarked. “His real father, Madraim, anti 
his real mother, died soon after he Avas born. Madraim ’s brother-in-law, Turdi Akh- 
medo\% Avho w^as also a poor man at that time, gave the boy a home and brought him 
up as if he were his own son. That is why his name is Turdiyev.” 

The men raised their glasses to Turdiyev ’s two fathers, his real father and his 
adopted father, who had taken the place of a real father for him. 

The next day, the General in command of the front, in the presence of all the 
delegates, presented Kuchkar Turdiyev with the Order of the Bed Banner. Pinning 
the Order to his breast the General said: 

“All the men of the Southwestern Front know about Kuchkar Turdiyev. The 
Ukraine will aWays remember this Uzbek hero. For us Turdiyev wdll always be an 
example of supreme service to our country, to our people. Sunny Uzbekistan can 
rightly pride itself on having reared a true patriot of our country.” 


Rakhrnat — Thanks. — Tr. 
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Kuchkar Turdiyev received the Order of the Red Banner in the beginning of March 
1942. And at the end of the mouth, on Afareh 27, to he exact, the entire country heard 
of the Decree of the PreHidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.SS.li, conferring 
on Kuchkar Turdiyev the title of Hero of the Soviet Union, 

Kuchkar Turdiyev is young and full of energy. He is still perfecting bis know- 
ledge of the art of warfare, for he realizes that to fight well means to destroy 
many (rerma'ns. To destroy many Germans is the gre^at duty of a patriot. And 
Kuchkar Turdiyev is a true son of his country. 



M. Tevelev 


IVAN BOGATYR OF THE BORDERGUARDS 


I 

N FEBRUARY 1941 Ivan Bogalyr.who as then serving in the coast 
guards, was sent to the school attached to the Odessa Borderguards 
to undergo a course of training as a gunsmith. 

The enrolment consisted of men from all the coast guard units on 
the Black Sea coast. Bogatyr sized them up and decided that they 
were on the whole -a lot of fine, worthwhile <diaps. lie was espe- 
cially attracted by a tall, strapping young fellow from the Rumanian border. At din- 
ner thev found themselves next to each otlu't. Bogatyr felt a strong inclinal ion to strike 
up a conversation with him but could not quite make up his mind. Dinner was al- 
ready over and they were washing it down w ith some tea when the young fellow* 
suddenly turned to him and asked; 

‘'Where do \ou come from?'^ 

‘‘Dniepropetrovsk,’' answered Bogatyr. 

‘T see," the tall one drawled. "Sounds familiar." 

‘‘And you?'^ Ivan asked in turn. 

“From Moscow ." 

‘'Seem to have heard the name of the place before," answered Ivan mimicking 
the other’s tone. 

The young fellow* smiled. 

“You’re a smart guy, I can see.” 

“You said it,” Bogatyr retorted, taking a sip of lea from his mug. 

“Well, in that case let’s be pals,” the tall one said. “My name is Nikolai Dolgov.” 

“And mine’s Ivan Bogatyr."* 

“That’s a swell name!" Dolgov exclaimed in surprise. “Made it up yourself?” 

“No, a gift from the gods," Ivan answered, smiling. 

* Bogatyr- a legendary hero of Russian folklore. Tr. 
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By evening they felt as if they had known eaeh other all their lives. 

The days and months of study slipped hy quickly. Both Dolgov and Bogatvr 
loiind the school to their liking. They loved machinery with that hovish enthusiasm 
which made even the slightest article of their o\mi workmanship an event in their 
lives and a source of houndless pleasure. 

Arms of all makes and systems passed through their hands: torninv guns, sub- 
ftiaehine guns, rifles and machine guns. The\ were pari ieiilarly interested in the lat- 
ter. Then* was no doubt about it -lile in the school was really first-rate. 

But one day it was suddenly broken short by the shrill call of the bugle sounding 
lln‘ alarm. 

1’Ih* students formed uj» in tin* sehool quadrangle in full inilitarv’ kit. 

This was on June 22, 1941. at four oVloek in the morning. 

J,! ♦ * 


J*’or a short A\hile tin* stu(l(‘iils w ere slat icmed somew here on the Dniester, guard- 
ing bridges and crossings over which tro(»ps and military transports heading for 
the l^umanian s«*ctor of the front were moving day and night. 

The front was a|)])roaching the Black Sea zone. Danger threatened Odessa. The 
students chaf<*d impalienllv at being <»ut of it. but at last their turn came. They were 
transferred from the Dniester and se nt to Odessa, where a borderguard regiment 
Avas being formed. 

In the sehool building where the enrolment w as taking place Bogatyr met A ossif 
Petrenko, a fellow villager of hi>. 

Ivan introduced Yossif to Nikolai Dolgov and the three decided to ask to be 
assigned to tlie same* platoon. But nothing came of it. Petrenko’s loinpany already 
had a full complement of nn'ii and there Avas no ]>laee for the other two. 

'"\\ c*ll, Avhat’s to be doney” said Petrenko. Then after a Avhile he said rcsigned- 
K : “’Never mind, if Ave can t lie in the same platoon then at lea>t we'll be in the 
.same r<‘giment. We'II look eaeh other up.** 

Meanwhile* the forming ol the regiment Avas proceeding quickly and elliciently. 
l iiiforms and arms A\e*re handeel «iut tei the men. People Avorke'd day and night. But 
lei Bogatyr it seemed, I hat tilings Avere* going at a snail s pace*. 

At last, one Avarm July e*Ae*ning. the* regiment piled intei trucks and started for 
the steppes, feir their line* eif defence. 

An heuir and a half later the* borde*rguards occupienl the line assigneel to them. 

BeigatAT and DolgoA^ fix<*d themselAcs up comfeirtably te^gether, machine gun 
and all, in a dry, Ave*ll built, maehine-guii nest. 

' Anel so he're* Ave are at the fremt.** said Dolgov, leneling Bogatyr a hand Avith the* 
jnaehiiie gun at the embrasure. 

“’That *s so,** ansAAcred BeigatAT. “’But it *s as quiet here as on the Dniester. . . .** 

He took a step toAvards the embrasure and petered into the darkness. 
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The enemy was only a few hundred metres away. 

Somewhere not far off was the enemy soldier whom he, Ivan Bogatyr, would 
kill in his first action. 

“Maybe he’ll get me first before I get him,” thought Ivan, but the possibility of 
it did not arouse any sense of fear in his mind. He merely reflected how disappointing 
it would be to die with the knowledge that not a single enemy had been harmed by 
a bullet of his. 

At last Bogatyr stepped away from the embrasure and sat down on the straw 
matting. 

“Look here, Dolgov,” he said turning to Nikolai, “let’s come to an understanding 
as to how we’re going to fight.” 

“Well, what’s your idea?” 

“My idea’s like this. First of all, not to shove our heads in front of a bullet when 
there’s no need for it. We’ve only got one a piece and none in reserve. The essence of 
heroism is not to be killed but to kill. . . . Secondly, we must stand by each other 
through thick and thin.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Nikolai, “absolutely right.” 

“Thirdly,” continued Bogatyr, bending his fingers, “no getting into a panic, 
never and nowhere. ...” 

The morning was as quiet and serene as the night. Through the embrasure the 
steppe stretched out before them —empty, deserted and silent. 

Tired out after a sleepless night, Bogatyr lay dozing on the straw when a series of 
powerful impacts that shook the earth thoroughly roused him: the forward fringe 
was being shelled by the enemy artillery. 

The barrage Jasted for about fifteen minutes, then stopped abruptly. The t\NO 
friends looked through the embrasure. Suddenly Bogatyr noticed a line of moving 
men. Then, against the background of the tawny earth, he could plainly see the 
even rows of enemy soldiers marching with measured tread. At the same time his 
ears caught the sound of music. 

The Rumanians were going into attack. They marched forward over the steppe 
in even, seemingly irresistible rows, stepping out as though on parade and holding 
their automatics at the ready. Over their heads a banner fluttered in the breeze. And 
heading them all was a military band. 

“A ^psychological attack,’” thought Bogatyr, recalling the film about Chapayev. 
In the film the whiteguards of the Kapellev unit had marched into action in just the 
same w^ay as the Rumanians were marching now. 

When only four hundred metres separated the two friends from the Rumanians 
Bogatyr said: 

“Well, Kolya, this is where the war begins for us too.” 

As his finger rested on the trigger of the machine gun a strange calm possessed 
him. Nothing perturbed him any more, not even the fear of death. Only one thought 
occupied his mind now: not to miss the right moment, not to allow the other ma- 
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chine- gunners to draw first blood. Ivan w^aited for another few seconds and then ' 
pressed the trigger. The standard-bearer lurched forward and fell to the ground, fol- 
lowed by one of the drummers, an ofiicer and several soldiers. The bugles glistened in 
the sunshine as the band scattered in different directions, and the wall of soldiers 
which had looked so resistless and menacing, gave way and began to crumble. 

And when an hour and a half later the battle had subsided and the Rumanians 
had disappeared into their own trenches, Bogatyr, reeling from exhaustion, turned 
away from his machine gun, and, leaning against the wall, br(»ke into a happy, re- 
lieved laugh, the laugh of a man who has w ithstood a supreme test in his life and 
has come to realize his own strength. 


II 

During the coming night twenfy-five picked scfnits received orders to cross the 
line <»f the front, penetrate into the enemy rear and reach the farmstead where, 
according to information to hand, the staff head<piarters of the IRimanian division 
w'as situated. Twenty-two of th<*ni were to surround the farmstead while the remain- 
ing three, w ith Bogatyr in charge, were to enter the premises the staff headcpiarters. 
seize whatever <l(»eumeuts tln‘y could lay their hands on and bring back a "tongue. 

Ivan Bogatyr and Nikolai Dolgov waited for dusk to fall. 

Not so very long ago Bogatyr had been nothing but a machine-gunner. He 
liked handling a machine gun because of the power of this weapon. Here the score 
was not in units but in dozens. But for Bogatvr it wa^ ni t enough. Kicking his 
heels doing nothing in the intervals of ijuiet was rather boring, and so In* had be- 
come a scout, without. howe\er, relinquishing his jol> as machine-gunner. 

For over a month Bogatyr learnt the tricks of the trade from Sergeaiit Sundu- 
kov who had won fame as a skilled siout. 

‘’"Everything you do must be three times better than the average good Red Ar- 
niynian can do,” the Sergeant told him. "A good soldier has to he a good shot but you. 
must be three times as good. A good soldier has to be daring, but you must be three 
times as daring because the soldier on the battlefield has only one death hovering 
over him while the scout has three. This is the ratio you have to go by. . . 

At last it was time to go. I tter darkness enveloped the steppes. The seoiits 
could not have washed for a heller night for a rei onnaissanee job. 

They crept along a deep dell. Bogatyr was next to the eominander of the group. 
Ideutenant Fursov. Behind him, at regular intervals, followed the other scouts. 

The farmstead where the headquarters of the Kunianian division was located 
was some twelve kilometres from the firing line. Both the (Tcrmaiis and the l\nma- 
nians were keeping a sharp lookout. Patrols guarded the roads and lanes, and sen- 
tries were posted at the wells and at various points in the steppe. Every now' and 
then the sharp challenge of a patrol broke the stillness of the night. 

The scouts crossed the front at the jiiiictioii between two enemy r<‘giinents. 



It was midnight when they reached the farmstead. Very little time remained 
before the moon was due to rise. It was necessary to hurry. So far everything had 
proceeded smoothly. The small house where the staff w^as quartered was silently sur- 
rounded from all sides. 

The door leading to the staff room stood ajar. At the table, lit up by a kerosene 
oil larnp,^sat a Rumanian officer. Another lay on a couch near the wall, fast asleep. . . . 

Two other Rumanian officers entered the room. One of them was a tall, broad- 
chfs!:ed man, while the other was somewhat shorter. There was a frown on his 
swarthy, ]>oyish face. They exchanged greetings. 

‘'Well, Major"' said the tall fellow', addressing the officer at the table, w^e have 
come for the information." 

''What information?" asked the major w ith a note of bewilderment in bis voice. 

'*What do you mean, what information?" retorted the tall one in surprise. '*For 
the information we are supposed to get, of course." 

The major half rose from his seat. 

“If: oil must be mixing something up," be said in a sharp tone to the tall officer. 

'’Not at all," the other answered, and suddenly dealt the major a powerful blow 
that stunned him. The major reeled backwards but Nikolai Dolgov caught him with 
one hand, and with the other, quickly took from his pockt't a pair of steel hand- 
cuffs. Before the major had lime to recover his senses the bracelets were on his 
wrists and he had been gagged. 

^ hen they had finished w ith the major, Ivan smiled. 

'’Neat jol) that," he whispered, '’very neat!" 

Coining from bis lips this was the highest praise*. He liked people to do their work 
neatly and well. 

Back in the old days, when he had worked at the jilant, he would stand for 
hours on end watching the master lathe-operalors at work, admiring the skill, efficien- 
cy and ease which turned their lahoiir into an art. 

Half the job was done. Noav only the sleeping offieer remained to he dealt w ith. 
Bogatyr carefully turned him over on h,** side, pulled out a pair of l>racelels from 
his pocket and handcuffed him. The officer stirred in his sleep and tried to stretch 
out his hands, hut the jingling sound of the haiidciiffs woke him up. He looked 
at Bogat}^r w ith sleepy, bleary eyes. Then his glance wandered towards the table 
and stopped, frozen with horror. He opened his mouth to shriek. 

‘'Easy there," and Bogatyr calmly forestalled his attempt by stuffing a big piece 
of tow" into his mouth. 

Without losing a moment the scouts gathered together all the jiapcrs and files 
they could find and made them up into two bundles. 

When everything was ready Bogatyr cast a last glance round the room. 

'‘Come on," he said to the Rumanian officers, emphasizing his order with a 
wave of his pistol. They got up. At that moment Bogatyr felt that he would have 
given anything in the world for his father, who had once been a sailor on the ballle- 
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ship Prince Potemkin Tarrichesky^ to sor him then, lliere. in ilie very room Avhere 
tho Kiftiianiaii division had its headquarters. The cdd Jiian would have grunted with 
pride and said: "’Ws, you’re a ehip of the old }>ioek right enough. ...” 

Holding the hundhvs under their arms and prodding the oflieers with their re- 
volvers, Bogatyr and Dolgov stepped off the p<»reh into the courtyard. 

Some thirty ininulcs later the group of scouts was marching along at a swinging 
pace dow’ii one of the country roads leading to the front lines. The eapti>e ollicers 
were in the middle. Dolgov gave his orders iti Rumanian and answered the challenges 
of the sentries. 

The scouts had already }mt a good three kilometres hetween them and the Itu- 
inanian staff headquarters when the hue and (Tv l»egan. A companv of Rumanians 
set (df in pursuit. Th<‘ steppes echoed t<i the rattle of tomrnv-gun fire. For a time the 
.scouts kept up a running battle, hut they were t)Ut numhered hy the ftumanians, wh(» 
surrounded slow Iv the handful of Red Armynien. wlio were forced to dig in and set 
up an all-round defeme. 

Tlie rising moon <‘asl a wan light over the scene of a«*tion. Lieutenant Fursov 
4‘raw led over to Bogatvr and touched him on the shoulder. 

'A anya,” he said, '’'take one of the men and inakt* a l>ee-line for our site. Tell 
them we need help.” 

"‘Right you are. Comrade Lieutenant/* answered Bi>gatyr. 

"'Whom an* you taking with you?“ 

‘'Dolgov.** 

"Aery well,** agr(‘ed the lieutenant, "(io ahead. * 

Bogatyr called Nikolai: 

‘*We*re going for helj>. I iiderstand?** 

The two friends took (uit their knives and crawled in the direttimi of the enciu} . 
'^rhev moved forward slowlv, steadilv. hugging tin* ground until thev alnn>st Ideiul- 
e<l w ith it. Suddenlv thev leapt to their feet ami hurled themselves at the Rumanians 
ahead of tln*m. A short, fierce s<‘uflle. a spurt forward and then Bogatyr stopped 
for a nioim'iit. Tln*v had broken clear, 

"'K(dva!*' shouted Ivan. 

‘‘I*m here!*’ aiisweretl Dolgov. 

They ran on. 

Coming tuit on to a foot path, Bogatyr slopped for a moment to take stock of 
himself . His cap was gone, the Rumanian olhcer's uniform he had on was in tatters 
Dolgov looked no belter. 

Um‘xpeete<llv they bumped into a Rumanian sentrv. The man appeared suddenly 
from behind a clump of bushes, ordered them to stop and then fired a shot. Vihistles 
i)egan to blow. In the moonlight tiny could see shado^vs flitting down the road. 

“They’re after us!*' said Bogatyr. 

They took to their heels. Only later did Bogatyr and Dolgov learn that they had 
rfitumbled on the command post of a Rumanian battalion. 
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In the middle of an alley lined with saplings stood a German midget tank* 
The hatch was open. Bogatyr stole over to the machine and listened. There was no 
one inside. The pursxiers were coming closer, he could already clearly hear their 
voices . 

“‘Hop in!’’ said Bogatyr to Dolgov. In another minute they had disappeared inside 
the tank. Bogatyr lowered the hatch and screwed it tight. The friends sat there 
motionless, hardly daring to breathe. The pursuing soldiers Stopped near the tank. 
One of them started hammering on the armour plating, another tried to force open 
the hatch. Dolgov suddenly let out a loud yawn and began to shuflfle about. 

“What the hell are you hammering aw'ay for?” he yelled in an angry tone in 
Rumanian. 

“Say, pal!” a voice came from outside, “some Soviet scouts passed by this 
way. . . . 

“Well, look for them,” Dolgov answered, “and let me get a snooze in peace.” 
And he treated them to a choice selection of curses. The ruse worked. The soldiers 
stopped banging on the tank and took themselves oil*. 

Bogatyr w^aited a while and then opened the hatch and looked out. All around 
it was quiet and deserted. He was about to scramble out when a thought struck him. 
“What if I get the thing going? . . .’’At the plant before the war he had handled 
a car once in a while, and at the front he had often w atched the tankmen fussing 
around their machines and had even tried his hand at driving a tank himself once 
or twice. He told Dolgov his idea. 

“No harm in trying,” said Dolgov, “so long as you can get the thing going.” 

“It’ll go alright,” answered Bogatyr, busying himself with the engine in the 
dark. The engine began to snort, as though waking up from sleep and then purred 
evenly without a stop. Dolgov stepped on the pedals and fiddled about with iho 
gears. The tank twisted and turned and backed, but w(»uld not move forward. Ivan 
was wet with perspiration. With a muttered curse he leaned back in the seat, breath- 
ing hard. 

“Hold on, he said after a moment’s rest. “I’ll have another go in a jiffy!” 

All of a sudden the tank leapt forward at a breakneck speed. Dolgc^v was sent 
flying and bumped his head against the armour plating. 

“Look out for your head!” Bogatyr shouted warningly. But the same fate be- 
fell him too. He received such a blow that for a moment be thought his skull must 
be split in half. The tank raced on, bumping over uneven ground. Ivan steered across 
country, straight for the forward lines. On the way he negotiated a Rumanian trench. 
The soldiers did not shoot, obviously taking it for granted that this was one of their 
own machines heading for the Soviet lines. Ahead of them now^ stretched the Soviet 
trenches. A squall of well-concentrated fire met the tank, but Bogatyr did not stop. 
He negotiated trench after trench and manoeuvring as best he could dashed full 
speed ahead to the village where the regimental staff headquarters was located. “If only 
our anti-tank guns don’t bust it up!” he thought. At last the tank swept past the 
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demolished ham, bringing down the wicker gate in its path, tore into the yard 
at regimental headquarters and came to a stop. 

When liogatyr and Dolgov entered the hut they were unrecognizal>Je. Their 
faces were covered with bruises and black with soot. 

After listening to their report the regimental commander quickly gave the ne- 
cessary orders and told Bogalyr and Dolgov to have their injuries attended to 
at once. 

Bogatyr's heart almost missed a beat. 

“Ciunrade Major, can't w e postpone that till later on? Permit us to go to their 
assihlance in our lank.” 

‘*Get l)andaged imniedialely,” he insisted. 

Th(‘y w ere plasterinl and bandaged right there at staff headquarters, and shortly 
after the tank was sp<M*ding on its way to tln^ Kurnanian rear. 

Seeing what they took to l>e a (German tank, the Uuinanians began to shout to 
the surrounded s(‘outs. 

"'Ka[>ut, Bussians ! Kaput!'* 

Weaving thedr caps in higli glee, they jiointed to the road and made way for the 
inachine. But to their great astonishinent it suddenly slow ed dow n and raked them 
with fire. 

‘(iive it to \‘ni, Dolgov, give it to ’em!" yelled Bogatyr. 

He ojiened the throttle. Tiie tank leapt forward at the Rumanians, erushing 
llieni nmh'r its tracks, howling them over like ninepins. The hatlle was fieree hut 
Sjhort. The remnants of the Ruinaiiiau (‘ompaiiv scattered over the step]>e, pursued 
l*y the lire (^f lh(‘ tank and the Red Army scouts who only a short while ago had heeii 
Mirroiinded. . . . 


Ill 

Tlie Oimeau w inter of was nothing like the temperate siuitherii w inters of 

stornuT Years: it was bitterly cold and the winds were iev and penetrating. Rut* in 
.spi!<* of the w iiids and tin* Irosl and the iiieessant lire of the (hTiuans. the l>t»rdi‘r- 
guards threw up a line of d«*feiu‘es «)U the heights of Ihilaklava, hiliug into the un- 
yielding, stony earth with jiiekaxes and rending it with explosives. 

Ivan Rogatvr and his nnu hine-guu platoon ti»ok up a ]>o>ition «>n 11111%. 6 This 
height, was the key j>oint to a large district commainling tin* surrtuiiiding vineyards, 
Balaklava, a small w(>rk<'r.s' settlement nestling on tin* sliores of the blue hay, and 
farther on, the road leading to Sevastopol. 

On the <*rest of the hill they huilf a formidahle pillbox and tw t> others of equal 
importance to l(*ft and right of it. In helweeii were several other fire-nesls ot a sub- 
sidiary nature. The entire system of pillboxes and earthworks was conneeled hy deep 
trenches and equipped to withstand the strongest attack. 



The Germans launched drive alter drive on Sevastopol. Battles raged 
incessantly and all of them, whether <»f inajtir or merely local iiuportance, had 
one thing in common: they were h<»th hloody and exhausting. Bogatyr fought with 
all the passion of his ardent nature, lie led his men into eomiter-at tacks, went \\ilh 
them on reeoiinaissaiiee sallies and on raids inlt) the enemy rear, lie devoted 
himself completely to the cause of the war. He became I'xperl as a ma- 
chine-gunner aiul a scout. In Sevastopol he learned to be a sniper. He already had 
seteuty-two fascists to his personal s<‘ore, Avhile atiolhcr lifteen hundred had been 
accounted for by the one hundred and thirty snipers A\hom he had traiiu'd. 

Yossif Petrenko was now in Bogatvr*s ]>latoon. The death of l)olgo\ . who had 
been killed in action near (iurzul', brought the tA\o men even closer and tht‘y IxMame 
inse])arable friends. 

Once— this was in the spring of 1912 — Bogal\r, Petrenko ami live other scouts 
went out in search of a “tongue.*' Bogatyr and Petrenko wore (b*rman uniforms. 

The scouts crossed the line of the front w ithoul any misha]> and penetrated into 
enemy-oecupied territory. They walked on for a long tiim*, covering tpiite a distance, 
but not sighting a single German — it was just as if thc\ had all died olf c»\er- 
liight. 

To return empty-handed was out (»f the question. That was something they 
were not prepared to do. 

After a brief rest the scouts moved on. They passed through a gully and came 
out on a track which led up a hill. Moving in the shadow of the trees, the scouts cau- 
tiously climbed to the summit and looked down. The ground on the other side was 
covered with shrubwood and saplings, and ?‘loj)ed down gradually to a large clear- 
ing. In tin* centre of the clearing they caught sight of a building which look<‘d like 
a tremendous shed. About seventy (Germans were standing and sitting about. I'ln* 
scouts could hear them talking and laughing, (ronnaii soldiers w<*rc con^'lant]y dis- 
appearing into the shed and reappearing fully ariind. In all j>robalMlity tin* scouts 
had chanced on a munitions dumj). 

Petrenko s head ]>opped up irom behind a b()uJd(*r next to Bogatyr s. lb* look 
in the clearing at a glance and a frown cloudtrd his face. 

‘‘Too many,*' he whispere<]. 

‘*\cs, a bit too many,*' agreed Bogatyr. “But in mv opinion, lliongb, there s 
no s:ense in going any iarlln'r. W e ll ha\e to bag the tongue' here. " 

Petrenko nodded in assent. 

“Look here,*’ said Bogalvr to the other scouts. ”Voii id lows stick here, while 
1 11 scout round hdow and find out what thev’r<* doing inside the dump.*' 

.Suiting the ac tion to the words. Bogatyr disappeared like? a shadow ajuongst 
the bushes, moving so sih‘nlly that Petreuko could not liear a single sound. Making 
his way down lo the road hc*Iow , Bogatyr look eoveu* i>ehind a dump of hushes and 
waited to see what Avoiild happen. A group of (b*rman soldiers eaimr in sight along 
the road. ''X hen they drewv level with Ivan’s hiding jdacc*. In* jumped up and joined 
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them. The ^roup, about tliirly men in all were bound for the shed. None of the sol- 
diers paid any attention to liini. 

The shed was stacked with crates. An ofheer was sitting at a table, Ixdjind wbirh 
I he soldiers formed a rpieue. As each man approach<‘d the table he (* the oIIk er 
his name and receiv(Ml from him a tommy gun, two drums of cartridges and a pir^toJ, 
after which he signed his name on a li‘^t. 

“What if 1 also tr^ to get 'em?" tin* daring thought Hashed through his inirni. 
He got into lim*. 

The (jucue moved slowly. A I limes it st‘emed to Bogatyr that someone was watching 
him and at such moments a shi\(‘r ran down his s]>ine. Kverynow and thr*n lie glaiic<*d 
st«*althily round. But tin; (barmans were all Imsy with their own affairs. 

At last his turn came, lie went up to the table and said: 

“Adolf Met/." . 

The ofliccr wrot** <1(»vmi something on the list, placed a supj)ly of aritis on tlie 
tabh* and, jnishing tin* paper towards Ivan, turmd away to get a tonimv gun fov tiie 
jn*xt S(*hlier. Bogatvr dipp<‘d the pen in the inkv\(*ll and signed his name. 1 hen he 
to<»k the arm*i from the tabh* and mingling with the crowd i>f soldiers, ijuickly b ft 
the shed. 

St*veral ininut<*s lal(‘r be was back on the hill ann»ng his «>w n comrades. 

**Sli<'k work!" Ih'trenko remarked, not without en\ y after hearing his friend's 

siorv. 

Shortly after Bogatvr again started for the ^lied. but this time together with 
Petrenko. 1'he rest of the scouts l«»ok cover among the shrubs mar the road. 

irvrninn seddier- were eoiislantlv going in and out of the shed. \mu* of them 
suspected that Bed Armvmeii were in the \ ieinity. 

“Time to pitch into them." whispered Petrenko, getting hi'^ grenades ready, as 
agreed upon. on send \<mrs ifi ihrongii tin* window and 1*11 let lly at the door.* 
He slipped awa\ hehind a corner of the shed, 

I'w o grenades, thrown bv Petienko and Bogatvr. burst simuitaiieoii'.ly inside 
I In* shed. Tin* din oi tin* exjilosion mingled with the eri(*s ot wonmhni s<»l^liers. P»*tren- 
ko sent lw<» more grenades alter the first. The (Germans siallcrt'd in all directions. 
An oflieer ami three soldiers da>ln‘d hlindlv lowarils the scouts who w ('ic hiddi'ii in 
t In* hriisiiw 00(1 in‘ar tin* road. Bogatvr and P(*tr«'nk(> followed closely on their 
heels. 

Down Im'Iow. in tin* i lcaring, <*\j»losion follow (‘d (*\pIosion as tlic cases of gre- 
na<h‘s stored in tin* dump went up one after tin* other. At t'vcrv imrst the four (m i- 
inaijs dropped face down on the ground. 

Bogatyr easiU eanglit up with the oflieer and ran alongside him. Only when 
they reached the t(»[> of tin* hill did tin* (Germans stop to eateh their breath. Panting 
heavilv, Bogaljr also slopjied w ithin reach of tin* oflieer. The latter east a sidelong 
glance at him and then turned awav to look down at the shed from which a eolninn 
of black smoke was rising skvwartls. Sei/.ing the opportunity, Ivan felled the olheer 



with a smashing blow and pinned him down. This served as a signal to the other 
scouts to tackle the other Germans. 

They had got what they had come out for — ‘‘tongues.” Now they could go back 
with an easy conscience. They walked for the rest of the night and broke through the 
enemy lines after a short skirmish with the German outposts. Dawn found them 
home again on the heights near Balaklava. 


IV 

The Germans were making j)reparations to launch anotin'r drive on Sevastopol. 

On June 3rd Bogalyr w oke up w ith a start. The air w as filled w ilh the roar and 
whine of aeroplane engines. He daslied out of his pillbox and looked up. Planes c(»v- 
ered the sky as thick as locusts. Clouds of dust enveloped the height. The Germans 
were bombing the outer rim of defences and the battalion and regimental command 
posts. 

“It’ll be our turn next,” thought Ivan. And true enough a number of dive bomb- 
ers appeared an instant later over Hill 96.6 The planes were flying at a high alti- 
tude, dodging in and out of the white puffs of ack-aek shellbursts. Deploying suddenly, 
they dived down one after another with a deafening roar. The impart from the first 
stick of bondis w as so terrific that it seemed to Bogalyr as if the earth had been rent 
asunder. 

But this was only a foretaste of what was to follow. It was preceded by an artil- 
lery onslaught of unprecedented intensity, (inns of all calibres- from heavy long- 
range cannon to light, mountain artillery, unleashed a hail of deslriietion on the 
hill. 

For three hours that seemed an eternity the hon)bardm(*nt raged w ith unahat(;d 
fury. Then it stopped a]»ruptly, leaving a tense, deathly Silence as if the men's ear- 
<lrums had finally hurst. 

Bogatvr walked ()\er to the door leading to the eoininunieation tn neh and 
pushed it open. He fell back a jiaee as a dense cloud of white dust came rolling in. 
ft had hardly settled down when the firing began again. J’he shells were now burst- 
ing at the approaches to the height. 

“They’re coming!” someone shouted. 

The^ cry was caught up by the rest of the men: 

‘‘ThevTe coming, they’re coming!” 

Bogatyr looked through the embrasure. Wave after wave of German soldiers 
in field grey were surging across the valley under a protective curtain of artillery 
fire . 

“Get ready!” ordered Bogatyr. 

The tommy-gunners ran out of the shelter and stood at their posts in the trenches. 
The machine-gunners settled down behind their guns. 
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“Fire!” 

Tile iiilldide bristled with the sharp flashes of rifle-fire and machine-gun spurts. 

The battle was at its height when a soldier came r unn ing into the central pill- 
box. Catching sight of Bogatyr he shouted: 

“Petrenko's dying!" 

Bogatyr swung round. 

“What's that!” he exclaimed with a catch in his voice. Calling to his assistant 
to take charge, he dashed out. 

Bogatyr jerked open the door of the neighbouring pillbox and stopped short on 
the threshold. An acrid smell of gunpowder pervaded the air. In th^ half-gloom in- 
side he did not see Petrenko at once. His friend was lying in the far corner on a matting 
of dry heather. He was covered with a blood-stained greatcoat. Bogatyr bent over 
him. 

“I'm out of luck this time,” said Petrenko. “I'm dying!” 

He said it so simply that Bogatyr was at a loss for a reply. 

Petrenko closed bis eyes and whispered: 

“Good-bye, old man. . . . Kiss me.” 

Bogatyr bent down low'cr and they kissed each other. 

“Remember me always, Vanya,” said Petrenko, “even when you are an old 
man. D’you hear me?” 

“I hear you,” Ivan replied in a choking voice and burst into tears, • • . 

When he went out into the half-demolished communication trench he felt as 
if all his senses w'ere numbed. Bullets w^hizzed past him, but he paid no attention 
to them. His comrades shouted to him to take cover, but Ivan did not hear them. 
Peering over the breastw'orks he caught sight of the Germans; they were already quite 
close. Ilis stupefaction passed in a flash. Drawing his pistol he took aim at a lanky 
soldier and fired. The soldier crumpled up. Bogatyr fired at a second soldier and 
brought him down too. And he stood there at full height, picking them off, taking 
aim calmly, just as if he were in a rifle range, until the Red Armymen dragged him 
down under cover. 

. . . The battle increased in intensity. Attack followed attack.Thc losses amongst 
the Red Armymen in killed and wounded kept mounting all the time. 

But not for a single moment did Bogatyr leave his machine gun. At about three 
o'clock in the afternoon he received a report that the pillbox on his left had been de- 
stroyed and that all the men in it had perished. Then the pillbox on the right w as 
put out of commission. Of the entire platoon only Bogatyr and one machine-gunner 
remained. But Ivan w^as determined to stand his ground. He glanced at the man 
and was about to tell him something when a bomb dropped by a dive bomber ex- 
ploded with terrific force somewhere behind his back and he was engulfed in a 
dense, scorching w'ave of air. 

A far-off, reverberating cry brought him back to consciousness. Ivan raised 
himself to a sitting position. An excruciating pain shot through his right side. The 
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machine-gunner was dead. He lay not far off, his glazed eyes staring blankly at 
the sky. 

The cry drew nearer. The Germans were attacking again. 

Bogatyr might have got clear away had he wanted to. All he had to do was lo- 
breast the ridge, crawl from trench to trench and so make his way down to the botloiiu 
But the very thought of it was repellant to him. 

“1^11 stop ^em!’^ he exclaimed, “even if it costs me my life.” 

Overcoming the pain, he crawled to the central pillbox and resolutely took his 
place at the machine gun. He was alone— the sole defender of Hill 96.6. 

Encouraged by the fact that the Soviet fire had died away, the Germans came 
on rapidly, confident of success. There were many of them, at least four hundred. 
But their confidence was short-lived. Swinging round his machine gun, Bogatyr sub- 
jected their left flank to a murderous fire. Many of the Germans were mown down, 
the rest beat a hasty retreat. 

Determined to settle with the machine-gunner, the Germans brought up an anti- 
tank gun to within three hundred metres of the pillbox. The first shell hit the wall 
of the shelter, the second and third fell somewhere beyond, while the fourth scored 
a direct hit on the embrasure. The force of the explosion hurled Bogatyr to the ground, 
but he was up again in a flash. He w'as wounded in the head by a shell splinter and 
the blood trickled down his face. But his first thought was for the machine gun. It 
proved to be intact, although somewhat battered. Ivan was ready to shmit 
with joy. 

The anti-tank gun had got the range of the pilllmx. The situation was critical. 
He decided to resort to a ruse and ceased firing. The Germans continued Xo push on 
under cover of their gun. They jumped up for a last spurt. Bogatyr showed no signs 
of life. They approached to within ten metres of his position. Still he withheld hi?^ 
fire. At last the German anti-tank gun ceased fire, afraid of hitting its men. This 
was just what BogatyT was wailing for. His machine gun woke to lile with deadly 
effect. Again the Germans rolled back, unable to face the w ithering lire. The hillside 
was strewn with their dead. 

A bullet pierced Bogatyr ’s left arm. Groaning w ith pain, he hastily bandaged 
the wound and returned to his machine gun, swinging it round in the required diree- 
tion wdth his chest and working the trigger with one finger of his right hand., which 
was almost paralysed. His forehead, lips and eyebrows were clotted with lilood and 
mud. But still he kept on firing and it seemed lo him that he would never stop even 
after he was dead. . . . 

Realizing the futility of a frontal attack, the Germans decided to take the height 
from the flanks. Three hundred tommy-gunners set out through a narrow' defile, w ith 
the intention of rounding the hill. The success of this manoeuvre would have enabled 
the Germans to seep through to the rear. The entire defence zone was in jeopardy. 
But Bogatyr noticed the danger in lime. For thirty minutes a hurricane of steel played 
havoc in the narrow defile. The German tommy-gunners stampeded terror-stricken 
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under the murderous fire. Of the three hundred tommy-gunners not more than forty 
escaped with their lives. From his position Bogatyr could clearly see them take to 
their heels, throwing away their arms as they ran. . . . 

The short southern dusk quickly turned to night, bringing the unequal battle 
to an abrupt close. Silence fell over the battle-scarred earth at the approaches to 
Balaklava. 

But Bogatyr kept a vigilant lookout. In the deceptive moonlight the boulders 
resembled crouching enemy soldiers w'ai ting for the signal for a new sally. lie strained 
his ears, trying to catch the slightest rustle, thinking, thinking ail the time. 
Here was he, Ivan Bogatyr, a Young Communist League member, twenty-three years 
of age, a soldier of a borderguard regiment, holding the line of defence single-hand- 
ed. Forty- live of his comrad<‘s had paid the supreme, sacrifice. A battered machine 
gun looked through the embrasure. His ammunition had rim out. He did not have 
a single grenade left. hat if the Cermans launched aii(»ther attack? He was ready 
to die, bravely, honestly, but after his death the grcy-clad (Germans would top the 
ridge and threaten battalion ln‘adquarters. . . . He fell as if he were on lire. Beads 
of perspirat i(»n stood out on his brow*. He wanted to wipe them off, hut could not — 
his hands refused to obey him; they hung limply at his sides like l>rokcii reeds: one 
arm was pierced by a (iennan bullet, the other all hut paralysed, ll was his duty to 
notify the command post that the hill was still holding out, that tliere were no Ger- 
mans on it, that he, Bogatyr, was alive and holding it against all comers and that 
he was in need of help. But how^ could he get in touch with headquarters? Communi- 
cations had been cut a long time ago. Send up a rocket? But the signal pistol was some- 
wherc in one <»f tin* small, inlcriiiediary machine-gun nests. He got up with an 
effort and, ov(‘rcoming the ]iain, staggered to the door. 

W a iking was sheer torture, ruts and Ixmhlcrs impeded liim at every sl(‘j>. Even 
ihc dagger at his belt felt as heavy as a lummy gun. hat a wreck 1 am I’ lvan thought 
to himself. "'What a wreck! . . . If the (Germans only km'w! . . .“He smilt'd wrily, 
the smile of a man who has outwitted a powerful enemy. 

An enormous figure siiddenlv loomed up in front of him from a lU'arhy crater. 
Bogalvr stood rooted to the ground. A (ierman! He stood faring H an. hefty, broad- 
shouldered, his sleeves redJed above his elbows, his luxly inclined slightly forward, 
as if ready t(> pounce on him. In his hands he held a pistol and a grenade. The two 
imm stood motionless, taking slock of each other. 

"’Is this thc‘ end?“ thought Bogatyr. and a feeling (*f Intter resentment gripped 
his heart. Try^ and draw his pistol? But the (b'rman A\ould get him before he so mueh 
as moved a linger. 

'■‘Hussian," the German asked unexpeetedly , "‘are you alone?*" 

‘'Al(un%"’ Ivan hissc'd. 

“Hands up, Russian!” said the offieer gripping his tommy gun. 

“You damned fool!*’ Bogatyr screamed. ‘"What did you eoiuc to our country^ 


for?” 



There was so much passion and venom in his voice that the German fell back 
a step in terror. He made a move as if to raise his gun but Ivan forestalled him. Mus* 
tering his last strength he leapt at the German. Uttering a cry of dismay the Ger- 
man fell to the ground, with Bogatyr on top of him. • . . And as he fell Bogatyr 
drew his dagger with his numbed hand and thrust it into the German’s neck. . . . 

It was long after daybreak when Bogatyr opened his eyes. Bending over him 
was his commander. Major Kekalo. 

“How are you feeling, Vanya?” the Major asked tenderly. 

“Still alive. Comrade Major,” Bogatyr replied in a whisper. 

“You’ll pull through all right,” said the Major. 

Bogatyr closed his eyes wearily. The Major moved away from the stretcher 
on which the wounded Red Armyman was lying. 

“Tell me,” Bogatyr heard him ask the doctor, “of what precious metal are our 
Soviet people made?” 



N. Gilyardi 


AN IMMORTAL NAME 


ORIS SAFONOV was only nine years old when his father, a com- 
positor at a Moscow printing shop, died. The large family of thirteen 
soon found themselves in dire distress. Of his hungry brothers and 
sisters Boris was the most patient, gentle and reserved. He never com- 
plained to his mother when he felt hungry, he never bullied the 
younger children, or complained about the elder ones. The cleft in 
his chin and his clearcut, firm, chiselled lips were evidence of his resolute nature. His 
mother, looking at him, felt that no matter what difficulties life held in store for 
him, Boris would hold his own. 

The Safonovs moved to the village of Sinyavino, Plovsky District, Tula Region, 
where Boris started work as a shepherd. 

“I do hope you tend the sheep properly, Boris, his mother said to him 
one day. 

Boris glanced at her with a slightly astonished look in his big, blue eyes. 

“Since I took on the job. Mum, of course I do it properly,” 

In the winter, when he came running home from school blue w ith the cold, hi 
mother would say to him; 

“Frozen, sonnie? God gifted you with brains, but I ’m afraid he didnH give you 
a sheepskin coat and felt boots.” 

Boris would just smile, and say nothing in reply. Neither cold nor any of the 
other hardships the family suffered could break his stubborn spirit. He w'ould often 
sit up late over his schoolbooks and then not even the most exciting games could 
tear him away from his home-work. 

When he finished school, Boris announced: 

“I’m going to Tula to enter a trade school. And after that, I’ll be an aumian.” 

And his mother knew that, once he had made up his mind, he would achieve 
what he had set out to do. 
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He was fifteen when he joined the vocational school attached to the Tula rail* 
way depot. At the same time he began to attend a local gliding club. Two years later 
he distinguished himself at a gliding contest and was accepted into the flying 
school by the Air and Chemical Defence League. 


. . . June 22, 1941. A theory class was in progress in the squadron leader’s 
dugout. 

Suddenly a clear voice issued from the loudspeaker: 

“This is Moscow calling on a nation-wide hook-up. ...” 

The men crowded round the loudspeaker, listening intently. They stood so close 
that they could hear each other breathing. Molotov was speaking; 

“. . . German troops have invaded our country, attacked our frontier in many 
places and bombed our cities. ...” 

Kiev. . . . Kovalenko, one of Safonov’s friends, came from Kiev. . . . His 
friend’s family lived there. Boris looked at Kovalenko. What they read in each oth- 
er’s eyes was a pledge to do their duty. 

The planes were thoroughly overhauled. The mechanics tested them again and 
again. Boris took a final look at his machine. 

‘‘I say, Semyonov, you don’t happen to have any white paint, do you?” Boris 
asked one of the ground mechanics. 

The man handed him a tin of white enamel. On one side of the fuselage Boris 
wrote; “For the C.P.S.U. (B)!” and on the other; “Death to Fascism!” 

This was not just a slogan, just empty words, but a sentence, and Boris immedi- 
ately began to put it into effect. 

On June 24 the Soviet observation posts reported that an enemy scouting plane 
had appeared over the coast of Kola Bay. Safonov’s fighter left the ground almost 
simultaneously with the discharge of the rocket pistol. 

The German’s target was the Soviet shipping in the Bay. The attack was beaten 
off by the ground defences. The Heinkel .shot downwards and began to skim over the 
surface of the water in an effort to get away, but Boris spotted it in time and dived 
down after the fascist, forcing it to give battle. 

By a skilful manoeuvre Boris sat on the Heinkel’s tail. His machine gun worked 
faultlessly. At the second burst the lead-riddled tail of the Heinkel dropped away 
and the rest of the enemy plane crashed into the sea after it. 

Boris had begun this lightning attack at 19;24 hours. At J9;25 the waters of Ko- 
la Bay closed over the Heinkel and soon the surface was once again as smooth and 
still as a mirror. 

A few minutes later Safonov landed his fighter at his base. The men of his squad- 
ron, with Kovalenko and Pokrovsky in the lead, ran to meet him. They saw Boris 
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^stretch his left hand out of the cockpit, thumb down, and then draw a cross on the 
fuselage —his first. . . . 

Boris climbed out of the plane and took off his helmet. His thick, dark hair 
was w'ct w'ith perspiration and matted to his temples. His blue eyes still shone with 
the excitement of his first battle, his first victory over the enemy. 

"'The way you downed him was a sight for sore eyes!” Kovalenko shouted as he 
ran up. ‘’’Let me go up w^ith you next time. All right?” 

"'AH right!” Boris agreed. 


The fascists were active all along the front. Their aircraft began to appear more 
and more frequently, and the Soviet fighters made sortie after sortie. 

That day the squadron received orders to intercept enemy aircraft over the coast. 
Safonov decided that a (light of five fighters would be sufficient and ordered Kovalen- 
ko and thriic young fliers to take off with him. 

Thev did not meet any fascists either over the coast or even some way out at 
sea. But Safonov was already familiar with the Germans’ methods: he counted on 
finding them hugging the Great Goast Hoad on the lookout for detachments of So- 
viet marines. 

And sure enough, a Hcnschel-126 was hovering over the Great Road. Boris went 
after it. 

Seeing tlndr comTuander going into the attack, Kovalenko and the rest of the flight 
covered his flanks and rear. The Henschcl slipped past Kovalenko at close quarters. 
He was greatly tempted to wheel round and give chase, but he succeeded in repressing 
the impulse — the Henschcl might be escorted by fascist fighters. This proved to be 
the ca.se, as they soon found out. Two Me8serschmitt-109’s suddenly darted out from 
behind a hill and attacked Safonov. 

Danger threatened the squadron leader! 

Kovalenko peeled off to intercept them, but the first fascist plane evaded him. 
Kovalenko then turned his attention to the second and hung tenaciously on its tail, 
eflectively countering all its efl'orts to sneak aw^ay. 

"'No you don't, you swine!" he muttered to himself. "You're not getting away 
scot-free!” 

Kovalenko did not give the enemy a second’s respite. He hung over it, spatter- 
ing it with machine-gun fire, gradually forcing it down until it crashed nose first 
into the swampy grtiund. 

"That settles your hash!” Kovalenko exclaimed with satisfaction. 

In the meantime Safonov had settled scores with the Henschel. 

'T»ood for you, Alexander.” he said to Kovalenko when they landed once again 
at their own aerodrome. 



Such clashes took place almost every day, and daily the fighting increased in 
intensity. Safonov realized that all the fliers had to be given an opportunity to 
come to grips with the enemy, particularly the young novices. In the course of their 
daily operations they had to be trained in all the different tactics of aerial warfare, 
learn to look danger in the face, and become accustomed to team work and helping 
each other out in a tight corner. 


. . . Everything seemed to indicate that the dog- fight was drawing to a close 
when the fascists suddenly received fresh reinforcements. 

Second Lieutenant Maximovich was so engrossed in hanging on to the tail of a 
Junkers-88 that he failed to notice that a German fighter had manoeuvred into posi- 
tion behind him. At any moment he was liable to be sent crashing to disaster. 

Several minutes earlier Safonov had come to grips with a particularly stubborn 
and resourceful Junkers. It had taken him some time before he had finally sent the 
enemy bomber, enveloped in flames, to its last resting-place on the crags 
below. 

Having settled with the Junkers, Safonov began to climb steeply. A quick 
glance round immediately showed him Maximoviches plight. 

Safonov, however, had already run out of ammunition. But to return to his base 
for a fresh supply when a comrade of his was in immediate danger was, of course, 
out of the question. He swooped down to his friend’s aid. Unnerved by the fury 
of the attack, the Messerschmitt scooted out of range. 

Again Safonov shot up. Now apparently was a favourable opportunity to return 
to the base for fresh supplies of ammunition. But Safonov decided to wait a while 
longer. He was thoroughly versed in the enemy’s tactics. How many times they 
had lurked in the clouds, evading open battle, waiting for a chance to swoop down 
on an unsuspecting Soviet flier. 

He was not mistaken. A twin-engined Messerschmitt- 110 dived down from un- 
der cover of a cloyd and made straight for Maximovich. This new enemy was much 
more dangerous than the first. Maximovich was in deadly peril. But how was he 
to save his comrade, let alone his own plane and himself, when he did not have a 
single round of ammunition left? Safonov decided to wait for a suitable opening to 
make a psychological attack. Circling overhead, he followed the unequal duel with 
the closest attention. Suddenly Maximovich banked sharply and flew off at a tan- 
gent in an attempt to break away from his adversary: but another Messer schmitt-l 10 
was waiting for him. 

“Well, here goes!” Safonov decided. With lightning rapidity he attacked the 
fascist now from one side, now from another, persistently striving to hitch on to 
the Messerschmitt ’s tail. This daring manoeuvre decided the encounter. The fascist 
evidently considered discretion the better part of valour and veered off. 
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Now only one Mcsscrgchmitt remained to be dealt with. Safonov could not re- 
peat the same tactic. The solution took shape in his mind instantaneously: ‘Tf the 
worst came to the worst— ram it!” And he came round to meet the enemy 
head on. 

hor a breathless second the two planes closed in on each other at a breakneck 
speed. Then the fascist’s nerve gave way, and he banked violently. But he was inter- 
cepted by b lying Officer Sorokin, who darted out just then from behind a hill. A 
short machine-gun burst at point-blank range riddled the German from stem to 
stern. The fascist machine, making convulsive evolutions in a frantic attempt to 
beat out the ffames, crashed on to the rocks below. 

Five fascist aircraft were downed in that dog- fight. The Soviet fighters re- 
turned without loss. 

After a short r.;st Boris assembled the pilots and analysed in detail the day’s 
fighting, criticising the mistakes made by each of them. Then he gave them the 
benefit of his own experience. 

“Both Junkers and Messerschmitt-llO^'s are pretty tough customers,” he said. 
“Their twin engines and the excellent armour which protects the pilot make them 
formidable opponents. It’s useless opening up at them from four hundred to five hun- 
dred metres, because the bullets spray and there’s small chance of scoring a hit. I 
alw^ays close in to two hundred nutres, and sometimes even less. hat should you 
aim at? At first I used to fire at tlh' j)ilot. But even if you hit him, he may still 
get aw^ay by switching over to the gyro-pilot; at the same time, you yourself are liable 
to be picked off by his gunner. \\ hen 1 became convinced of thi<, I began to open 
up at the gunner first. He’s nearer to the tail and easier to get at. And onc<‘ you si- 
lence the gunner, it shouldn’t be so hartl to finish <»ff the machine. ...” 

iK 

The days passed in intensive action. Safonov became more and more exacting 
in his demands both on the fliers and particularly on himself. 

He never stopped studying for a moment, learning the art of victory, and 
sharing his knowledge w^ilh his comrades 'in-arms. An exhaustive analysis oi 
every encounter enabled him to evolve his own ta<*tics. In details that at first 
glance seemed trivial and unimportant he w’as able to discern what was vital and 
important, constantly developing his ideas and passing on his deductions to his 
comrades. 

A day came when Boris said to Kovalenko: 

“You know, Alexander, our chaps are not at all bad fliers now'. I’m as sure of 
every man jack of them as I am of myself.” 

And, for their part, the fliers of the Northern Fleet w'ould say with pride: 

“Our Boris is the Clikalov of the North.” 

“Fight the enemy a la Safonov V* became the slogan of the Arctic naval fliers. 
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Boris and the men he trained never gave the enemy a moment’s respite. In good 
weather and bad they were always eager for a scrap. 

... It was an ideal morning for flying. Not a single cloud marred the clear 
blue sky. Reports came through that columns of German fascist troops were moving 
up to the front. Safonov’s squadron was ordered to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
strength and harass him. 

Safonov took off in command of a flight of |^youiig airmen — Pokrovsky, 
Vinichenko and Maximovich— all of them members of the Young Communist 
League. 

The northern hills stretched in an endless chain along and behind the front lines. 
Small glens and lakes flashed past at infrequent intervals among the crags. The pos- 
sibility of making an emergency landing anywhere w'as entirely ruled out. 

As the fliers passed over the forward lines of the Red Army Agrees, they were met 
w'ith a fierce anti-aircraft barrage. But they stuck grimly to their course: the in- 
formation required of them was of vital importance. Nothing, how^ever, could be 
seen from their present altitude. Safonov began to dive down. II is altirnetre record- 
ed two hundred metres . . , one hundred and fifty . . • one hundred. 

The unexpected appearance of the fighters at a low altitude prevented the fas- 
cist anti-aircraft gunners from conducting an effective fire. But the barrage they put 
up W’as so heavy that it became increasingly difli|plt to make any headway. The range 
of hills etided. Ahead of the planes opened out a stretch of even ground. This en- 
abled the enemy ground defence to raise a sweeping curtain of fire. 

‘‘Will the skipper turn back or climb?” wondered the other three members of 
the flight. 

But Boris continued to streak along at a low^ level. Finally the target came 
in sight and he gave the signal. The men prepared for action. Boris himself was the 
first to attack the enemy. 

His comrades saw the tracer bullets stretching out in a multi-coloured thread. 
The machine guns on cheir commander’s plane were working without a hitch. 

Then Pokrovsky, Maximovich and Vinichenko furiously pressed the buttons of 
their own machine guns. They saw the panic-stricken Germans scatter in all direc- 
tions. 

The fearless four swooped down on the enemy like a tornado. Dozens of fascists 
were sent sprawling to the ground, never to rise again. Cases of cartridges and shells 
were blown up. ... A thick curtain of flame rose over the place where the enemy 
column had been. 

After inflicting substantial losses on the enemy’s ground forces the flight recon- 
noitred the enemy’s lines of communication and duly handed in the required infor- 
mation to the Soviet Command. 


* • 


* 
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In Captain Safonov’s opinion good work on the part of the ground crew was one 
of the chief prerequisites of success. 

This is what he wrote on one occasion in a naval newspaper: 

‘"Victory in the air is forged on the ground. I, for one, give the credit for half the 
planes I have shot down to my ground mechanics, Semyonov, Kolpakov and Krivi- 
khin. No matter how badly my plane is hit during a sortie, it is always in perfect order 
by the next time I take off'. . , 

You should have seen the faces of Semyonov, Kolpakov and Krivikhin when 
they read that article! And how proudly they showed it round among their com- 
rades! 

Safonov’s praise was indeed merited. The young mechanics were ready to do 
anything for their commander. 

Csually the ground mechani<;s would take a rest when the squadron leaders took 
ofl. But Safonovas men would scan the sky, while Semyonov, the senior mechanic, 
would climl) to the top of a hill in order to see better. . . . • 

'J'oday, too, they were keeping a sharp lookout. 

“The skipper always <‘om(\s out on top!" Kolpakov said reassuringly to Semyonov. 

“That’s so, but isn’t he overdue?" 

After a whiht they got busy and pre[>ared the petrol and lubricating oil for refuel- 
ling the plane the moment the squadron leader returned. Everything was ready, but 
Safonov had not come in yet. It was, in fact, too early, but it seemed to the mei?hani('S 
I hat the scheduled time had long since elapsed. At last several dots appeared on the 
horizon. . , . Soviet fighters! 

The mechanics dashed off to the landing field. Semyonov could always pick 
out Safonov’s machine by the way it touched down: a smooth, neat three-point 
landing. 

Boris leaned out of the cockpit, his face radiant and excited. Winking merrily 
to Semyonov and Kolpakov who came running up to meet him, he marked tw o more 
c rosses on the fuselag<? of his plane. The squadron leader had added another two 
Jerries to his seore. 

The meehaiiies were overjoyed. 

They hombardcd him with questions, animatedly discussing the details of his 
latest eneounter. 

Semyonov was the first to get down to business. Fishing out his tools, with 
which he never parted, he set about exaniiuiiig the plane. 

There were more holes than he could count at one glance. The fabric covering 
the wings w as in tatters. The holes were caused by shells: the captain had been fight- 
ing at close quarters again. 

A cursory examination showed that the lug on the connecting rod of the diving 
rudder was almost completely shot through. 

Shortly after Redkov, the military commissar, came up, accompanied by Ko- 
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valenkoy Pokrovsky and Maximovich. Kovalenko looked at the squadron leader’s 
machine and shook his head: 

‘‘Why, it’s holding together literally by a thread!” he exclaimed. 

“You’re right there!” Pokrovsky confirmed. 

“Impossible. ...” But Boris’ tone of exaggerated indifference deceived no-- 
body. .They could see by the look in his eyes that he was very well aware of the risk 
he had run. 

For a moment they were all silent. Redkov’s face was clouded. Finally Semyo- 
nov blurted out with imdisguised resentment: 

“Pardon me. Comrade Captain, for saying so, but you know yourself what Com- 
rade Stalin told Cbkalov: ‘The life of a flier is more precious to us than any plane in 
the world.’ He undoubtedly had cases like this in mind. By all rights you should 
have baled out. Why, it was next to impossible to land wiih the plane in that con- 
dition.” 

Safonov turned away from Semyonov and met Redkov’s eyes fixed on him. 

“What’s the matter. Commissar? Why so glum?” 

“The regulations. Comrade Captain, categorically prohibit flying a plane with 
a defect like that. Your duty was to abandon the plane. To land it jn that 
condition was a technical impossibility!” 

“What do you mean — a technical impossibility?” Boris objected calmly. “I did 
land it, didn’t I?. . . The main thing was to avoid bumps. And I did. ... I 
touched down smoothly enough. Why, I hardly dared to breathe,” he added with 
a smile. 

• « • 

The Commissar was forever trying to persuade Boris to rest properly. The lat- 
ter always turned in in his flying togs. 

“What if there’s an alarm?” he would say. “The enemy would be over us be- 
fore I could get into my togs!” 

During the very first days of the war he snipped off the buckles on his helmet and 
replaced them with snaps. He would hang bis helmet up on a tree within reach of 
his plane. The effect of these and many other time-savingjlevices was really amazing: 
Safonov’s fighter would always take to the air almost as soon as the rocket pistol 
went off*. 

And the men in his squadron considered themselves in honour bound not to lag 
behind their leader. 

“When you go up with Safonov, you seem to feel more sure of yourself,” Maxi- 
movich once said of him. 

By dint of his personal example on hundreds of operational flights, Boris waft 
able to communicate to his men something of his own daring, self-possession and 
intrepidity. These qualities, coupled w^ith extreme skill in aerial w'arfarc, made his 
squadron the terror of the fascists. Men like Alexander Kovalenko, or Pokrovsky,. 
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the Y. C. L. organizer, who had already been twice decorated by the Government, 
or Orlov, Maximovieh, Romanov, Adonkin and V inichenko were known far and wide 
^mong the sailors and marines as first-class fighter pilots. It was these men that the 
young fliers joining the unit tried to emulate, striving to become equally ar skilled 
by studying their tactics in action. At the same time the men they looked up to 
steadily continued to perfect their own skill under Safonov's leadership. 

Boris was popular not only amongst his own men and respected not only by 
fliers. There was something intrinsically Russian about him, about his whole appear- 
ance, that made people like him from the very first. 

Always spick and span, always ready for action, Boris did not miss — in fact, 
4COiild not miss — a single scrap. The first man of his squadron to down a fascist plane, 
he continued to keep ahead of all the other fliers. By the time the war was only 
three months old, he already had sixteen Junkers, Messerschmitts and other enemy 
aircraft to his score. During the same period his squadron accounted for forty-nine 
•enemy aircraft without incurring a single loss. 

The Government was quick to recognize the courage and heroism of Safonov 
and his men. Two Orders of the Red Banner were conferred on Boris himself, and 
subsequently the Order of Lenin and the Gold Star of a Hero of the Soviet 
Union were added to them. His unit as a whole was awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner. 

When the celebration meeting, with its speeches and hearty congratulations, 
was over, Boris, still in a festive mood and flushed with excitement, went to pay a 
visit to the fuel dumps. At the entrance he met Semyonov. The latter's eyes, as he 
ndded his own personal congratulations, shone with such happiness and pride that 
Boris felt embarrassed. 

‘‘Thanks, old man,” he said. “You know, when they were presenting it to me, 
1 felt as though the whole couiitiy Mere telling me: ‘That's the way to fight!” 


One incident that canm>t be passed over in silence is the occasion when Boris 
Safonov, at the head of a flight of six fighters, “surrounded” and dispersed fifty-tw<» 
«nemy aircraf t. This incident is probably wdthout precedent in the history of aerial 
warfare. 

The German ofTensive on the Northern Front in August ended, like the pre- 
•ceding ones, in a complete fiasco. 

In th(! middle of September, however, the enemy again concentrated a 
strong force on this sector. The orders of the fascist command w ere to capture Mur- 
mansk in four days. As a reward they undertook to give their soldiers three days 
in which to loot this northern citadel of the Soviet Union, to be followed by leave 
home. 

It w^as evident that the Germans would try to ensure the success of their onslaught 
by an intensive air bombardment of the Soviet positions. A decisive struggle for 
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supremacy in the air was impending. Enemy scouting planes -were constantly appear 
ing over the Red Army lines. 

Safonov and Redkov called the pilots together before the take-off*. Safonov spoke 
in his usual brief and jerky manner: 

‘‘On no account go off on your own. And see that you don't lag behind. Don^t 
lose sight of each other. Watch your tails. Help each other out. We'll attack from 
the left against the right ffank of the enemy.” 

The seven fighters soared into the air and headed westward in two wings. The 
squadron leader led the first, followed by Pokrovsky and Maximovich; in the second, 
Kovalenko took the lead, with Zhivotovsky, Seineiienko and Polkovnikov behind 
him. 

Beneath them flashed an occasional white island — snow -covered peaks — amid a 
sea of dark green — the birch woods clothing the mountain slopes. Away to starboard 
the smooth waters of the Barents Sea sparkled in the brilliant sunshine. Behind them 
glistened the winding reaches of Kola Bay. 

Safonov dipped his wings in greeting to the Soviet ground troops and the men in 
the trenches waved their hats in reply. But soon the dove-( coloured puff’s of smok<‘ 
from bursting shells could be seen. They were over enemy territory. 

Columns of Finnish and German troops were moving eastward. For the first time 
Boris regretted that he was not a bomber pilot. He would have given anything for a 
load of bombs and the chance of sending these marauders, who were stretc hing out 
their grasping hands towards our sacred Soviet soil, to perdition. 

PSo enemy aircraft were to be seen. They were lurking somewhere in the low hang- 
ing clouds, which stretched as far as the eye could see and enveloped the peaks and 
hill-tops. The enemy had plenty of <‘over. It was dang<‘rous to fly low'. l)Ut Boris 
skimmed along over the very crest of the hills. 

They flew' for about ten kilometres over the enemy’s lim‘S wilhemt meeting a 
single fascist plane. Then Boris wheeled round and they set off on the rt-turn ccnirse. 
Boris signalled: 

‘'Break cloud!'' 

An unpleasant surprise awaited them. About thirty Junkers were circling abo\c‘ 
the clouds, heading steadily in the direction of the Soviet lines. And in a still w i<ler 
circle hovered the inevitable escort of Messerschmitts. Boris counted at b ast tweniN 
of them before he hastily dived back into the elomb. 

In an instant the Soviet figlitcr pilots had foll(»wed their leader and were saleK 
hidden behind the fringe of the clouds. Boris gave the signal to deploy, giving his men 
to understand that he intended to laekle the eneiny^ 

The squadron leader had made an unusually daring decision. ‘'W itli the odds at 
about ten to one in their favour, they .surely won’t refuse to take us on,” he ealeu* 
lated. “And once we draw^ them into a dog-fight, we"!! he able to prevent a large 
number of them from carrying out their direct mission, no mattiT what the outcome 
of the battle is for us.” 
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Boris kept the enemy grimly in sight. By now the leading fascist bombers were 
almost over the Red Army lines. Bombs burst far below as one of the Junkers dropped 
its load on the Soviet forward fringe. 

Boris opened the throttle and zoomed upward into the very thick of the Junkers. 
His machine flashed through the air like a meteor as he attacked first one plane, then 
another. 

Three Messerschmitts darted to meet him head on. A fourth approached from 
the side. Boris met them unflinchingly, lie let loose a hail of fire at the leading Mes- 
serschmiit in front of him, and the German flier, iinalile to face the fury of his tm- 
slaught, dived out of range, followed closely by the other two fighters. Boris veered 
round to meet the fighter approaching from the side. There were a few tense seconds 
as the two planes raced full lilt at each other. Then the same thing was repeated: 
the fascist lost his nerve and shot upwards like a ro(kct. 

Detailing two wings to deal with Safonov, the (Germans started another round 
about, this time right over the Soviet lines. Then th( ir circle broke up and re-formed 
into wings with the intention of deploying and bombing the Red Armv units along 
the line of the froni. 

The seven St>viet pilots timed their onslaught to the second and attacked simiil- 
laneously from all sides. Jiu’oneeivable eorifusioii broke out in the flock of eneni^ 
raidius. The fascists could hardly lire for fear of hitting ihjir own planes. Manoeu- 
vring wdth lightning speed, the Soviet fighters dodged out of range and raked them 
w ith fire. 

The enemy *s lormation was l>roken up. The Soviet jilaues swe])t the Junkers and 
Messerschmitts with such accurate, deadly lire that a largt* number of eneun 
llght<*rs hastened t<» take (*over in the clouds. 

The ladies adopted hv Ibiris and his comrades consisted cd sudden, lightning* 
like attacks, such as they ha<l already employed .successfully more than once against 
the Liiltwafle. Rouneing on their chosen ^i<•lim. thf'v opened lire Iriun point-l>lank 
range, sowed panic and confusion in the ranks of the fascists and then vaiii>hed into 
the clouds as rapidiv as they had appeared. \ few seconds later they would appear 
irom the ojipositc dircdioii and. climhiug to gain hciglit. swoop down from above. 

Th<‘sc tactics pro\cd cflVctivc. Although only one enemy plane had so far hecn shot 
ilowTi, the fascists ha«l been disorganized. The duct thing, however. Avas that Salonov 
had succeeded in l arrving tlic liattle over the jiositions ot the German ground 
for<‘es. 

The inieniy alta«*ki*d furiouslv, n'sorting to tlie most cuiiiiing tricks. Profiting 
hv their ov<‘rw helming siipcrioritv in iiumhtn's. the Messerschmitts would coueeu- 
trate s<*veral wings against one ol lln‘ Soviet flitns, while the latter would counter by 
groij^ing together and lorniing a circle ol irmi wliieb not all the euiiiiiug ol the lasei^t^ 
could break. 

Tluni /hivotoAskv sliol down a ^b'Ssersehmitt-l 10. Smm altiT Alexander Kova- 
lenko lured another oil to on<‘ side and then pkilliilly proceeded tidiarry the life out 
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of his twin-engined, armoured opponent. Finally, having gained a favourable 
position, he let fly with a long burst of machine-gun fire. 

This particular German fighter was takiug part in the raid as a bomber. Its 
load considerably impaired its manoeuvrability. Realizing the predicament he was 
in, the pilot banked away from Kovalenko, shot up in a wide, steep spiral and then 
dived, evidently with the intention of jettisoning his bombs on the Soviet troops. 
But Kovalenko intercepted him in time. The fascist never came out of the dive, 
and an instant later there came a deafening explosion from the ground below. 

Meanwhile Pokrovsky had taken on another Messerschmitt, which, however, 
retaliated w^ith unexpected vigour. But Maximovich, who was covering his comrade^ 
saw the German plane flash past Pokrovsky, and as it came within easy range he sent 
it hurtling to its doom. 

The very next second, however, the two pilots found themselves in dire straits, 
A dozen enemy planes attacked them and cut them off from the rest of the flight. 
Undaunted by the odds they put up a staunch fight. But with every moment their 
position became more and more difficult, as fresh fascist fighters were continually 
coming up to take a hand in the engagement. 

Boris left his opponent and sped to the aid of his comrades. He intercepted a 
Junkers just as it was about to sit on Pokrovsky’s tail and opened fire. The German 
tossed and pitched. Boris increased his fire. The German began to twist and turn 
from side to side until finally, crazy with fear, it hysterically radioed: “SOS! We arc 
surrounded! ...” 

Many stations picked up the frantic, uncoded message of the Junkers-ST: “We 
are surrounded by Soviet fighters!” 

This was the last message transmitted by the doomed Junkers. An instant later 
it crashed with its load of bombs on the German positions below. 

Then something almost unbelievable happened: the fascist fighters, dismayed 
by the fury of the onslaught and alarmed by the way the Soviet fighters were straf- 
ing the Junkers, sheered off one after the other. The rest of the bombers soon fol- 
lowed suit. In that unparalleled engagement the Germans lost ten planes while some 
fifty others fled from seven Soviet fighters. 

The first thought that flashed through Safonov’s mind was: “Can it be anise?” 
But the last Junkers were already disappearing from sight. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he dipped his wings, signalling to his men: “Don’t let the enemy get away !” 

Seeing the seven fighters coming on in hot pursuit, the fascist bombers began 
to jettison their bombs in order to increase their speed. Most of the bombs landed 
in their own lines. 

Once again Boris dipped the wings of his plane; “Return to base!” 

Seven planes had gone into action, and all seven were returning home. Thq^Red 
Armymen and the marines gave the naval fliers a rousing reception as they winged 
their way back. 

Boris’ name was on everybody’s lips. 
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At the beginning of the Great Patriotic War Boris Safonov was a sub-lieuten- 
ant. Today he is a lieutenant-colonel. He has taken part in upwards of three hun- 
dred sorties and fought in thirty-four air battles, in the course of which several Luft- 
waffe squadrons were wiped out, while he himself has personally accounted for 
twenty- five German planes. 

On June 14, 11142, the Presidium of th^ Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. con- 
ferred a second Gold Star on Hero of the Soviet Union Lieutenant-Colonel Boris 
Safonov' for outstanding bravery in action in the war against the German invaders. 

A bronze bust will be set up shortly in far-off Senyavdno, the home town of 
Boris Salbnov -the first (jiiardsnian of the Far jVorth, and twice Hero of the 
Soviet Uni on . 

The day will coim^ when the men of the Red .\rmy vcill finally crush the fascists 
and return to their homes in the I kraine, in Kazakhstan, in Byelorussia, along the 
V(»lga. in SilM*ria or in the Transeaueasus. And there they veil! tell their children 
and gramh hildren about the splendid young Russian fighter. Boris Safonov*. 
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4. Balodis^ 

K. Ozolinvs. 

J. Vanags 

A TRUE SON OF THE LATVIAN PEOPLE 


lEUTENANT Jams Vilhelms stepped out ol the People's Commissa- 
riat of Defence and crossed the street with the firm stride of an old 
soldier. It \s as a warm July night. For a moment he stopped and a 
happy smile lingered on his face as he glanced at the stars twinkling 
in the Moscow sky abo\e him. The e\ents of the whole extraordinary 
day were still jostling one another in his memory. He reconstructed 
them one after the other as clearly as if he were living through them again. About 
noon the coveted Gold Star of a Hero of the So\ let I nion had been pinned to his 
breast together with the Order of Lenin. In the e^ening he had met and chatted 
with Stalin. Indeed, that day had been the day ol th(‘ greatest e\ents of his life, 
events that seemed to sum up everything he had acroniplished so lar and spurred 
him on tow’ards new exploits. 

Janis Vilhelms’ heart was glowing with joy and pride. A sensation w^hieh he 
simply could not put into words had gripped him from the moment he had ap- 
proached Stalin. He still felt the firm grip of Stalin's handshake and remembered 
— how could he ever forget it? — the friendly way Stalin had rlapped him on the 
shoulder. 

After his conversation with Stalin, a general there liad asked him: 

‘‘What are you planning to do, enter the Military Academy or return to the front? 

‘"Return to the front,” he had answered simjily. 

What else could he do? His native Soviet Latvia was still occupied b\ the Ger- 
mans. His friends were on the firing lines. No, there was iif) other place but the front 
for him. Through him Stalin had greeted the Latvian i ifleinen and through him 
he had sent his command: to fight until coinplete victory had been won. It w'as 
up to him to convey thi^ command to his eomrades-in-arm*-, to the men who were 
bravely and resolutely fighting the relentless enemy c»f the Soviet people. He knew^ that 
Stalin’s words would inspire his friends and spur them on to make ev'cn greater 
efforts in the struggle for the freedom of their native land. 
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Janis’ military career had begun ^^\^h the outbreak of the war. Hard pressed by 
the superior forces of the enemy, he and his friends had retreated from Riga, fighting 
stubbornly every inch of the way. At Balozkalna they held up the enemy . Their hearts 
contracted as they looked down on the city they loved. The German vandals had 
already managed to destroy th(5 spire of St. Peter ^s. The houses on the banks of the 
Daugava were a mass of fiames; dense clouds of smoke from the gutted district 
reached up to the sky. The enemy spared nothing in his path. With hate in their 
hearts the men of the Latvian Rifles fought like heroes. Many perished on the fate- 
ful field at Balozkalna but the enemy onslaught could not be stemmed, and the re- 
treat went on with incessant battles. Step by step the Nazi war machine devoured 
their native fields and towns. 

Near Valmier, on the banks of the prettiest td lhe Latvian rivers, the Gaui, they 
engaged the enemy in one of the last liatllcs they fought on their native soil. It 
was here that Janis was wounded the first time, while leading a small detachment of 
the Workers’ Guards into attack. He hastily dressed the w ound and coiitiiiiied to give 
battle. Nothing could det ^r him — neither the loss (d the land of his forefathers nor the 
physical pain <»f the wound. A true son of his country, he was hone «»f the hone and 
flesh of the flesh of his people. For seven centuries the German knights and barons 
had tormented and tyrannized the Latvian people. For seven long centuries hatred 
for the German enslav<?rs had rankled in the hearts td’ his countrymen. And now this 
age-old hatred asserted itself as a mighty wellspring of strength, demanding ven- 
geance both f(»r the sufl'erings of his forefathers and for the predatory seizure of free 
Soviet Latvia. 

Anger and thirst for veiigeaiiee hurned in the eyes of the Latvian riflemen 
as they w itnessed the iron heel of the Teuton hordes (mee again trample un- 
derfoot the fruits of the labour of the Latvian people. The wounds inflicted by the 
Geririaii l)aroiis in the course of centuries opened again in their hearts; there was 
not a man there but felt w ith renewed hitlerness the intolerable weight of the bloody 
German j«aekhoo(. And Janis understood and shared the feelings of the rest of his 
countrymen. 

When he was three years old, a punitive expedition under the eoininaiid of a 
German haroii had shot his father and mother, leaving him an orphan. He had 
f(mnd a borne with some relatives, but thev were too poor to keep him and he had 
been forced tt» lH‘giii a cheerless and lonely life c»f [lenury. At still a tender age he 
had help(‘d shepherds lend their flocks and then hired himself out as a farmhand. 
But the youngster could nevc*r leeoueile himself to this fate. He was possessed by an 
irresistible desire to extricate himself from the ehitehes of want, to stand linnly on 
his own feet in the cruel and unjust world about him, and he detc^rmiiied to light for 
his happiness. 

So it was that Janis went to Riga, where he entered a printshop as an appren- 
tice and learned the trade of compositor. It was here that he lirst met people who 
shared his opinion that things were far from good or just in the Avorld they lived in. 
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They gave him books to read, which he devoured eagerly, enehanted by the great, 
long- sought- I’or truths he found in them^ books which helped him to understand why 
his father and mother had been killed, books in which he rediscovered the folk songs 
that had warmed his joyless, lonely childhood, songs in which the people compared 
their bitter lot under the German barons with th? fate of an orphan. Himself orphaned 
by these same barons, Janis believed wdth all his heart and soul, with every fibre 
of his being, that the magic castle of light and freedom sung of in the folk songs would 
some day rise from the depths of the sea, where it had been plunged by the powers 
that be. . . . 

Janis took the dangerous and dillicult course of struggle for the happiness of his 
people. 

Before long he was arrested and thrown into prison. >\hen he was released he 
found himself blacklisted by the fascist rulers of Latvia. Nowhere could he find 
employment, and his life became one endless struggle for i^xistence. But no matter 
what privations he suffered, nothing could shatter his resolution to devote his whole 
life to the cause of winning a better future for his people. 

And this struggle was not in vain. 

In June 1910 the magic castle of light and freedom rose from the depths. The 
sun of a new’ dawn shone over the Latvian people, warming w ith its rays those who 
had hitherto likened themselves to orphans. Latvia became a Soviet republic and en- 
tered the fraternal family of nations of the Soviet Union. A new' and joyous life of 
creative labour set in for her people. 

A year w'ent by. ? 

In June 1941 the grim spectre of war cast its black shadow' over the exhilarating 
joy of their newly-won freedom: the German hordes invaded Soviet territory. Janis 
took to the roads of war. They led him through the w'hole of Estonia. Shoulder to 
shoulder with Russians, Latvians, Estonians and other sons of the Soviet people, he 
fought at Tartu and Tallinn. At Tallinn he embarked on a steamer carrying Red 
Army troops bound for Leningrad. On the way the ship was attacked by fascist air- 
craft; one bomb scored a direct hit and the vessel began to sink rapidly. Janis helped 
the crew' launch the lifeboats and assign the troops on board to their places. Only 
when this w as done and the ship was on the verge of going down did he and the sailors 
don lifebelts and plunge into the sea. The ship sank. Meanwhile the lifeboats had 
pulled off and were lost to sight. Together with another sailor Janis swam through 
the bleak empty w'aste. The hours dragged slowly by. The cold water chilled him to 
the marrow', but Janis refused to consider himself beaten. Tic was determined to reach 
the shore and carry on with the struggle. And it w'as this firm resolution that helped 
him to pull through. Towards evening he and his companion were picked up by a 
steamer on which they met many of their friends. 

It was late at night when they reached Leningrad, a Leningrad already menaced 
by the invading hordes of fascism. Everybody there caj»able of taking up arms was 
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rallying to the defence of the city. New units rapidly sprang into being and were 
just as quickly thrown into action. 

“Now is not the time to think of drying our clothes^ chums Janis exclaimed 
passionately to his comrades. “Every moment is precious. They’ll dry on our backs 
in the heat of the battles ahead of us.’^ 

Straight from the ship Vilhelms and his friends joined a unit heading for the 
front. He and his comrades had fought the enemy at Tallinn, they would engage him 
now at Leningrad. The enemy they were opposing here was their common enemy, and 
the land they were defending here was a part of their own native land. Vilhelms w as 
appointed a section commander. 

Days of bitter, hard-fought battles followed. Black sw arms of Nazi aircraft hov- 
ered relentlessly over the Red Army men’s heads and showered them with bombs. 
Advancing against them overland came the fire-belching steel-clad monsters of 
German tanks. The incessant din of bursting bombs and shells rent the air at the 
gates of Leningrad. The earth seemed to boil as high explosives bit into it pitilessly. 
And into this raging inferno of fire marched the defenders of Leningrad, Janis Vil- 
helms and his squad among them. 

During one battle Janis’ unit bad to repel a German tank attack. The onslaught 
w'as preceded by a furious bombardment by enemy aircraft and guns, ^hen the 
first German light tank approached the position held by Janis and his squad he had 
only three men left. He crouched behind a pile of rocks, w hile his men took cover in a 
clump of bushes to his left, some fifteen paces away. Sweeping the terrain in front 
with fire, the German tank headed for ihein. 

Janis had only one grenade left. The tank was almost on top of him when he 
hurled the grenade at the oncoming machine and threw' himself flat on the ground. 
The Nazi machine spun round and stopped short, its track smashed. One of the Ger- 
mans tried to scramlilc out, but a bullet fired by \ ilhelms struck him dow n. In llie 
meantime, his men caught sight of a heavy tank heading straight for their commander. 
They knew that he had used his last grenade. They had nothing left but a few petrol 
bottles. Anxious to lend him a hand they made an attcin}>t to reach the rock pile be- 
hind which he had taken cover but they were spotted by the Nazi tankmen. A machine 
gun began its murderous tattoo. Janis saw his three comrades cut down b\ 
the hail of lead one after the other, leaving him alone to face the armour-clad enemy. 
It w'as possible, moreoA cr, that some member of the crew of the disabled tank was 
still aliv(*, in which case he would be at a definite disadvantage for he w as now practi- 
cally unarmed. He had to act at once though, and so, running the risk of being hit 
by the machine-gun fire of tin? (mcoming tank, he wriggled along the ground to 
where his fallen comrades lay. collected their petrol bottles and then look cover 
behind the disabled tank. There, at least, he w ould be out of danger from any chance 
survivor inside the machine since he would be out of range. The heavy tank came 
closer and closer, its gun barkihg viciously, its machine guns sweeping the terrain. 
Janis waited for it to draw' alongside. Suddenly it swung round and rammed the 
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disabled tank, propelling it in Janis’ direction. The impact of the blow sent him 
flying; his left arm was broken, his clothes were lorn to shreds, and there was an ugly 
bruise on his stomach. But his right hand tightened its grip on the petrol bottle. Just 
then the tank veered round, exposing a vital spot. Jaiiis was quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity. In a Hash the bottle hurtled through the air and smashed against the armour 
plating, which was immediately enveloped in flames. The Nazi tankmen scrambled 
out of the burning machine and took to their heels, but somewhere from the flank 
a Soviet machine gun opened up and they went down one after the other. 

Welcome voices announced the arrival of reinforcements. The commander of 
the unit ordered Janis to leave at once for the field dressing station, but instead he 
bandaged his broken arm himself and returned to his place behind the pile of rocks, 
firing with his sound right hand. Only after dusk, when the din of the battle abated, 
did he ask for some water, which he poured on the injured arm to alleviate the pain. 
And even when a medical orderly remonstrated with him, he refused to leave his post, 
protesting that the injury was a mere trifle. 

It was during this period, in the heat of the battles against the Nazi aggressors, 
that new Latvian rifle corps began to be formed, upholding the ancient fighting tra- 
ditions of the Latvian Rifles and the Latvian people. These consisted of volunteers 
from among the civilian population, men evacuated from Soviet Latvia and Latvians 
serving in the Red Army. Janis requested to be transferred to one of these units. 

The Latvian units went into action at a time when mortal danger threatened 
Moscow, at the time when the Battle of Moscow reached its climax and the Supreme 
Command of the Red Army issued the order to smash the fascist armies on the ap- 
proaches to the capital. The Latvian riflemen proudly took their places among the 
heroic defenders of Moscow. They knew that the fate of the metropolis of the Soviet 
Union, the hub of all of its fraternal republics, had been entrusted to them. And 
together with his comrades, Janis fought at Naro-Fominsk and in a number of other 
grimly-contested but victorious battles against the fascist invaders. 

During one of these battles on the approaches to Moscow, Vilhelms was ordered 
to occupy a railway station with his platoon and reconnoitre the enemy 's positions. 
West of the station were three German pillboxes. At the station itself the enemy had 
concentrated a considerable force. Janis split up his platoon into four groups, or- 
dering three of them to take up a position facing the enemy pillboxes while with the 
fourth he skirted the enemy fortifications with the object of seizing the station build- 
ing by a sudden blow. At a given signal all four groups rushed at the enemy. It took 
them only a few minutes to overwhelm the fascist fire-nests. Janis’ group wiped out 
the German forward posts and, dashing across the railway tracks, broke into the 
station building. Pistol in hand, Janis jerked open one of the doors. A (merman stood 
on the staircase similarly armed. For a moment the two stood there face to face as 
if transfixed. Janis fired first. The pistol dropped from the German’s w^ounded arm. 
But thfe Nazi had no intention of surrendering. A powerfully-built man, he took a 
flying leap at his opponent, and the two rolled on the floor locked in mortal combat. 
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But Jams overpowered him and turned him over to one of the Red Annymen who 
had hastened to his assislamte. 

The railway station was taken. The Germans lost seventy-eight men in killed 
alone besides a large quantity of booty. 

In the Staraya Russa area the Latvian units, for some time, remained on the 
defensive. After the days of swift oflensive action this seemed dull and monotonous 
to the men. They tried to make up for it, however, by utilizing every opportunity to 
wipe out as many Germans as possible. Janis himself volunteered for twenty-two 
reconnaissaiK'e raids in the German rear, and each time came back with valuable 
information. 

Whenever his men saw him packing a tin of bnllybeef and some biscuits into 
his haversack they knew that he was again selling out on one of his expeditions. Usu- 
ally he took one or two men along with him. They would cautiously thread their 
w ay through the snow -covered fir w oods. Hitting like shadow . s across the clearings, 
hugging the ground when Gi'miau Hares went uj> at almost regular intervals 
and utilizing every moment of darkness to pre-^s forward in search of a convenient 
spot to lay an ambush. 

Jaiiis kejit a strict account of the number of Nazis he w ipi d out aud never failed 
to bring back proof from his reconnaissance trips to bear out his statement. His 
example was readily followed by the men, while his latest score was a popular topic 
of conversation among the other units. 

On one occasion he took up a position in the snow on the fringe of a w ood. About 
a kilometre away was a village oecupied by the Germans. Despite the keen blasts of 
wind which soon covered him w ith snow- from head to foot, he patiently w ithstood the 
< old for hours, waiting for an unwary German to make an aj)pearance. It was getting 
on for evening and things were alreadv beginning to look as if his vigil had been in 
vain when two ( wTinaus in field-grey greatcoats and w ith mufflers wrapped around 
their heads suddenly appeared on the hillside. They were evidently sentries on their 
way to relieve the men on duty. The first of the two stamped his feel to warm them as 
he walked along. 

‘‘Cold? Never mind. I’ll warm you up! ' 

A shot rang out and tiui first German fell heavily to the ground. The other did 
not grasp at once what had happened. He apparently thought that the man ahead 
had merely lost his footing, for he called out something. A second shot brought the 
second Nazi down alongside the first. 

The darkness was thiekeniiig. Janis had added another two Germans to his 
score. H is hands w^erc numb w ith the cold, hut still he stayed on. He knew' that if the 
relieved German sentries did not return shortly someone would be sent to find out 
what had happened to them. And sure enough, a third (German soon appeared. The 
man moved forward slowly, trying to penetrate the gloom. Catching sight of the dead 
bodies he made to turn back but at that moment a shot rang out and, throw ing up his 
arms, he too sprawded face down in the snow^. 
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On another occasion Jan is was keeping an eye on a road along which the Germans 
brought up troops and ammunition to the forward lines. The spot was exceptionally 
good for an ambuscade. Dawn was already breaking when he saw a squad marching 
down the road under the command of a big, burly, heavily-mousiached Feldw bel. 
Every now and then the Feldwsbel snapped out an order in an angry, gruff voice. 
Suddenly a shot rang out and the Feldwebel dropped in his tracks. The soldiers turned 
and fled, only two remaining behind to drag the dead man away. Taking careful 
aim, Janis fired again, and another Jerry sprawled motionless on the road. The other 
took to his heels and plunged into a hollow', where he disappeared from sight. Just then 
two bullets w'hizzed past Janis ^ head. He burrowed into the snow and lay stock-still. 
He realized that things had taken a serious turn. The (reniians had evidently spotted 
his position and were gunning for him. Now' he had to be doubly cautious. For a long 
time he lay buried in the snow' and w'aited. Then, removing his helmet, he shifted 
it to one side and raised it cautiously with his rifle. Almost immediately two bullets 
pierced it in quick succession. There was no doubt about it: an enemy sniper was 
after his scalp. 

“We’ll see which of us can stick it out longer,” thought Janis, carefully scan- 
ning the terrain in front of him. The day seemed to drag on endlessly. It was bitterly 
cold. He could hardly suppress his desire to bend his legs. But he dared not — the 
slightest movement might spell the end for him. 

German soldiers moved up and down the road. A runner went by. But Janis 
let him pass. The sniper was a far more valuable quarry than an ordinary soldier. 

Evening came. Two Germans passed by carrying containers for food. Vilhelms 
now realized how hungry he was, and he stufled a biscuit in his mouth and began 
to chew it. Only when it was absolutely dark did h(‘ leave his perilous position and 
make his way back to his own lines. 

“If not today, then tomorrow !” he thought, mentally addressing the German 
sniper. “I’ll get you sooner or later!” 

The following day he was out again on his vigil. But this time he was not alone. 
A Red Armyman who accompanied him lay in the snow some distance away. Once 
in a while he raised a helmet perched on the muzzle of his rifle. Janis waited. At 
last three bullets crashed into the helmet in quick succession. He noticed a w isp of 
smoke curling upwards near an old willow tree. That was obviously the 
hideout of the enemy sniper, but he had to make sure. Janis waited long and patiently 
for the man to reveal himself, his eyes glued on the suspected spot. A fit of coughing 
wracked his ^body but he stuffed a handkerchief into his mouth to muflle the 
noise. At last the German betrayed his w'hereabouls; no sooner did the sun dip behind 
the pines than he decided to leave his retreat. But hardly had he taken a step when 
Jdnis’ bullet bored into him. Vilhelms’ vigil had come to an end. 

Soon afterwards a Red Army front-line newspaper carried an article telling 
how Lieutenant Janis Vilhelms had wiped out forty-eight Germans. ‘‘Follow his 
example!” the paper urged. “Hunt down the Fritzes! Wipe them out!” 
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Jan is ’example spurred his comrades to become skilled snipers. The Red Army- 
men made it a point of honour to shoot beyond reproach, vying with each other in 
sniping for the Nazis. They began to keep a strict record of the fascists they had 
picked off. Every night many a man, following Vilhelms’ example, set out to stalk 
the hated enemy and take revenge lor the suffering inflicted by him upon their na- 
tive land. 

Th(^ sniper nioveinent spread to other units and soon embraced the entire sec- 
tion of the front. The (mermans’ air of bravado melted away' as soon as they came 
within reach of Soviet rifles. And even on days when it was comparatively quiet at 
the front, crawling on their bellies, as befits reptiles, became their usual means of 
locomotion in the vicinity of the front lines. But this too failed to save them from 
the well-plac ed bullets of the Soviet snipers. 

The last days of March were sunny and warm. The Eermans repeatedly attacked 
on the sector held by'^ the Latvian infantry', throwing forces intc) action that far ex- 
ceeded ours in number . Tremendous courage and staunchness were demanded ofevcrv 
one of our soldiers and commanders. 

Janis and his men repelled one attack after another. And in }>etween these at- 
tacks the (iernian Luftwaffe furiously' pounded the defence lines held by' the Latvian 
rifle units. The snow-bound country was perforated by the black vawning mouths 
of houib craters. 

During one assault the (mermans sidqeeted Janis' unit to a frontal and flanking 
fire. J he position had to he held at all costs. His entire machine-gun crew w as put 
out of action, so he himsidf manned I he gun. Mounting it on the edge of a shell hole, 
he opened up at the (iernians, who were try ing to Mirround his small force. 

(.onimissar Piessis cairns to his assistance. He refilled the ammunition l)cits while 
Janis kept the attacking (biniians at bay. The unequal battle lasted for hours. Janis 
w'as wounded, bnl was too busy’’ mowing down the Nazis to pav anv attention to il. 
One though! was ujiperniost in his mind: the (Germans must he held up; they' inu>t 
not lie allowed to advance a single step! When the (jerinans hombarded his shell hole 
from their niorlars, he rapidly shifted to another and continued to lire. Powerless 
to overcome the resistance of the defenders, the Germans began to bomb the Soviet 
lines from the air. One lioinb exploded quite close to Janis wlio was wound e<l 
in the head hy^ a splinter. But in spile of the w ound and the effects of shell-shock he 
refused to h'avc the field until the German onslaught was stemmed. 

This was the ninth time he was wounded. Nine wounds and one hundred and 
fifty-two killed Germans to his credit — such is the record of Hero of the Soviet Union 
Janis Vilhelms, who has devoted his whole life to the great struggle for the honour 
and liberty of his native land. 



N, Bogdanov 

THE BKOTHERS GLINKA 


11E\ Avore born on the right bank of the Dnieper, not far from Zapo- 
rozhye, A\here from time immemorial people have estimated the 
richnes!? of a family by the number of its sons. The old miner Boris 
(flinka had three sons. Boris and Dmitri grew up to be strong 
and sturdy. The third, Misha, was a frail lad, who kept aloof from 
the boisterous games of his brothers. 

‘•In the old days, you’d have been a clerk,” Misha's father used to tell him, “but 
now you’ll be a real scholar.” 

He decided to apprentice his first two sons to his own trade. Ju^l as his fore- 
fathers had sent their sons to the Zaporozhye Setch to fight with might and main for 
their land and the (‘hristian faith, so now the descendants of the Zaporozhye Cossacks 
sent their sons to the famous ore mines at Krivoi Bog to extract the iron that went 
to strengthen Russia’s might. The Glinkas were a family of miners. And in all pro- 
bability it Avas from their trade that they derived their name, for “glinka” is the 
Cossack name for the red ore of KriA^oi Kog. 

The old miner held that it A\as both the calling and duty of his family to extract 
this ore. He reared his sons a\ ith care and affection, and A\as overjoyed when they 
talked about mining and new mining machinery and planned to learn the trade by 
joining the local technical school and subsequently going to the Mining Institute. He 
approved of their joining the Young Communist League, whic-h at that time assigned 
his sons to work in the mines. 

But one day the local Y. C. L. branch was instructed to nominate one of its best 
members for enrolment at a flying school. The choice fell upon Glinka’s eldest 
son, Boris. 

The old man was in a quandary what to do, but finally he blessed his first-born 
just as his forbears had done in bygone days when they had sent their sons 
off to the wars. 
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‘‘Well, go if you must,” he said. “Do what you can for your country 's sake, lad, 
aud don’t disgrace your father’s name.” 

The old man always closely followed the news in the daily papers and magazines. 
He had all the issues of the old Aiva and the Ogonyok for at least the last thirty years. 
He got out the copy of the Aiva which contained a portrait of Staff Captain INesterov 
and the story of his death, and told his son: 

“Our Russian fighters have never given in to the enemy, cither on land or in the 
air. This here German airman, Rosenthal, thought he was cock of the w alk and nobody 
could touch him. But our men accepted his challenge and went for him. He didn’t 
mince words: ‘If I have to do it with my w ings. I’ll do it; if I have to do it w ith my 
wheels. I’ll do it. I may die in the attempt, hut I’ll drive you from the sky! ” 

The old man revered the great self-taught technicians of Russia, men such as 
Kulihin, and now, when his boy took up flying, he hung up a photograph of Nesterov 
beside their portraits. 

When ho allowed his eldest son to join the air force, the old man told his 
wife: 

“We have to move w ith llie times. One of the boys w ill be ploughing the air, 
another’ll bo hew ing underground, and the third w ill go in for science. It ’s all neces- 
sary nowadays.” 

But shortly after his second son took a step which thoroughly aroused the old 
man’s ire. An air club was opened in the district, and Boris flew back home to be 
the instructor. Dmitri, his second son, became one of the most active members of 
the club. 

In less than a year he flew better than all the other lads and had given more 
than one display of his skill and daring in the air over the little town. 

But instead of praising him, the old man used to groAvl: 

“Ail those fancy tricks you’re doing up in the air are just a sheer waste of 
time. . . . Is that what you’ve been given your health and strength for? Husky 
lads like you ought to wwk!” 

“You can’t call me a shirker. Dad,” Dmitri would protest. “1 fly only in my 
spare time. . . 

‘‘But w^hal’s the sense of flying upside down?” 

“There’s plenty of sense in it,” Boris would intervene. “Suppose there’s a fight 
on. The enemy wants to tackle me this way, hut I go like this. . . . Then he does that, 

and I. . . .” 

By now Boris would be w^ell launched upon a series of expressive gestures impos- 
sible to describe in words. The old man would w\atch it all sceptically, and when his 
son once said, “Nesterov also (lew upside down!” he bluntly retorted: 

“But he met the enemy head on, face to face, like a real Russian.” 

“He was just trying a new- stunt, Dad, resorting to a dodge. The Zaporozhye 
Cossacks didn’t alw ays go for the enemy head on. They were famous for their military 
subterfuges.” 



And the brothers told their father th^t they dreamed of learning all the trieks 
of air fighting so that they would be able to down the enemy every time without 
coming to grief themselves. 

The old man was carried away by such arguments, and he gradually outgrew his 
disappointment at the fact that his sturdy lads had not gone to work in the mines. It 
was a heavy blow to him, however, when Dmitri flew ofl’ to enter an army flying 
school. He felt* uncomfortable in front of the neighbours, for he felt that their sons were 
doing hard, useful work, whereas his were frittering away their lime in the air. . . . 

In the course of time Boris also left to become an instructor at a military school. 
The old miner felt lonely without the two elder boys about the house. 

It was a sad parting. In order to comfort their father somewhat the two brothers 
told him: 

“Just wait and see. Dad! For all you know we may be able to give a better 
account of ourselves in the air than we would have done underground!’^ 

“Forget about what might have been,” the old man replied. “Only sec that 
you make good at your job. Whatever a man does, he’s got to know it to a T.” 

The two brothers took their father’s instructions to heart. Nowadays when peo- 
ple discuss the Glinkas, the first thing everyone agrees on, is: 

‘‘They know their job to a T.” 

The brothers did not easily acquire their skill in aerial warfare. 

“We it to Colonel Ibrahim Dzusov, who was like a father to us,” they them- 
selves declare. “He was the man who showed us the ropes.” 

And Colonel Dzusov, clean-shaven and bespectacled, looking more like a teach- 
er than a flying ace, would retort with a smile: 

“That’s true enough. I’ve taught you everything . . . even how to be shot down !‘* 

... It happened in the Kuban, Dzusov took off on an operational flight. Ke 
left in a plane, but returned on foot, grimy, bootless, but with his glasses intact and 
his parachute slung over his shoulder. * 

“Report to headquarters that Dzusov ’s back after licing shot down,” he said. 
‘TIerc’s my revolver and parachute. The plane’s stranded in a bog. I was caught 
napping by a Focke-Wulf who straddled ray tail. . . .” 

It was an object lesson to them all. A German pilot with his plane marked like 
a Soviet machine had sneaked up behind Dzusov. Yakovlevs and Lavochkins were 
circling in the air, a real round-a-bout and no mistake. A number of Fockc-Wiilfs 
which look very much like these models, with Red Stars painted on them, had man- 
aged to hitch on to the Soviet formation. 

The mistake which our men made was that they had allowed a strange plane to 
manoeuvre in to position behind the leader’s machine. 

When the details of this battle had been analysed, a rigid rule was enforced in the 
unit: “Every commander is to have his own permanent escort who alone may sit on 
his tail — and only then, in such a way, as to be always in view of the leader.” Th<‘ 
tail is the Achilles’ heel of a fighter plane, the only spot from which it is vulnerable. 
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After that, the leading fliers in the unit began to stick closeJy to their '‘escorts.’' 
With the Glinkas flew Ivan Babak and Nikolai Kudrya, plucky young fliers who would 
have given their lives for their commanders. 

Colonel Dzusov’s careful coaching brought out the best in the two brothers. 
Once he noticed that Dmitri tended to minimize the value of precision bring. In a 
<diat with some comrades, Dmitri had even gone to the extent of saying: 

‘‘Who thinks of taking aim in the middle of a dog-fight? You just let fly for all 
you’re worth. ...” 

When he came to hear of this, the colonel appointed Dmitri (ilitika chief of the 
unit’s gunnery service. Feeling responsible for the marksmanship of all the fliers in the 
unit, Dmitri discarded his former cocksuredness, once again studied the theory of 
shooting and induced his comrades and subordinates to follow suit. lie practised 
regularly and persistently on the ground, and the results soon made themselves felt. 
He began to shoot d(»wm two and sometimes three enemy aircraft in the course of a 
single raid. Moreover, he usually had ammunition left over at the end of a battle, 
for one burst from his cannon and machine giin was sufficient to finish off any plane 
if he took <;areful aim and bred from <!lose range. 

“Be as generous as yon like w ith your fancy tricks, but sparing w ith your fire,” 
was what Dzusov had taught his men. 

It is not easy to keep in hand and coach “youngsters” who have already" shot 
down fifteen and more aircraft. And Dzusov had many such fliers under him, 
among them the Glinka brothers, Lavitsky, Fadeyev and Pokryshkin, to name only 
a few. And each of them had his own styde and approach. 

“Do you know- why- the Glinkas look on me as a second father, as it were?” 
Dzusov once asked, and then told the following story": 

“I brought them together again. Before that they were in dift’erent units. Dmitri 
was downing Jerries with me, while Boris was training novices in the rear. Dmitri 
had a round dozen Jerries to his score. Boris had trained about a hundred fliers; but 
he was dissatisfied, he longed for a chance to, fight. Whenever he received a letter 
from his younger brother, he nearly cried. He used to fret about him. To think of 
I hat ‘kid’ going np without him! And bagging a round dozen enemy planes, any one 
of which might have downed him instead! 

“By a stroke of good fortune wc went to get some'uew' j)laiies in tlie very town 
where Boris was serving as a flying inslrnctor. 

“The two brothers met in the street. They hugged each other. And then the elder 
lu'olhcr l)lurted out appealingly": 

“ ‘I want to have a smack at them! Can't you give me a leg up?' 

“Dmitri decided t(» trail in the aid of his comrades. They ‘kidnapped* Boris, 
so to say, and took him to oiir quarters. There they stowed him awiw and told him: 

‘“Sit light and don’t show" your nose until it's time to take ofl’.’ 

‘^Then, right away, tht^y eamc to me. Children don't have secrets from tlieir dads. 

‘“We’ve kidnapped Glinka’s brother.’ 



"'You cau generally expect all sorts of escapades when fighter pilots are on furlough. 
Well, mine certainly outdid themselves that time: they had kidnapped a flying 
instructor from an aviation school! I confess I was at my wit’s end. The consecpiences 
might he very serious. What should I do? Send him back? . . , Two .Glinkas wouhl 
certainly be an acquisition to the unit! 

‘’"When I learnt that the head of the aviation school was a fellow countryman 
of mine, a ("aucasian, I decided to go and pay him my respects and, what’s more, 
to take my lads along en masse. It was a grand occasion. The head of the school was 
delighted with his guests. Little did he know, of course, that we had his instruct or 
Jocked up in our quarters and were proposing to carry him ofi* by plane. But he was 
so emphatic in bis protestations of friendship that 1 said outright to him: 

“ ‘Well, as a test of your friendship, we ’je going to ask you for something yon 
hold most dear.' 

‘"Naturally, he had no idea of what w^e wanted — it might have been a rug, 
a Caucasian cloak or a treasured cask of wine from his father ’s cellar. Nevertheless^ 
he replied from the bottom of his heart: 

“ ‘Ask what you like, Ibrahim!’ 

"’There and then I asked him for Lieutenant Boris Glinka. He went pale. But 
what could he do? He was a Caucasian, and it is not in the nature of a Caucasian to 
go back on his word. So he gkve us Boris! 

‘Y"ou should have seen the stunts we did in those new planes! With two Glinkas! 
We went over that school in grand style. 

“And that’s how we got both the brothers in our unit: one who had already shot 
down a dozen aircraft, and the other who was dying to outdo him.” 

Boris slogged out at the Jerries as though he was trying to make up for lost 
time. He quickly opened his account, and made every effort to outstrip Dmitri in 
the fighting over the Kuban. 

“Don ’t allow your feelings to get the better of you,” the younger brother <fan- 
tioned him, “or you’ll get shot down yourself.” 

‘"Well, war s war,” Boris remarked. 

“You pitch in as if it w^as a free-for-all fight. The art of war is to get the enemy 
without letting him get you.” 

One day Boris was shot down. A German planted a shell right into the cockpit 
of his plane. 

“He caught me napjiing,” Boris fumed. “If I’d seen him a second earlier. I'd 
have. . , 

“That’ll make you more vicious!” chuckled Dmitri when he came to see his 
wounded brotln r in hospital. 

Dmitri seemed to Boris too cold-blooded and calculating. On terra firma Bori'^ 
was an easy-going sort of fellow, perhaps even somewhat slow and sluggish. But in the 
air he was a different man. He could not bear to see a German without feeling an over- 
whelming desire to go slap-dash at him. Dmitri, on the other hand, would frequent- 
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ly streak past a German without seeming to see him. It was just as though he were 
saying: “Keep out of my way, and I'll steer clear of you.” But that was just a favourite 
trick of his. Lulling the fascist’s vigilance in this way, he would suddenly appear 
right in front of him in the best possible position for an attack. He kiiew^ how' to 
hide in the clouds and strike from the sun so that his opponent was dazzled b}* 
the rays. 

Whenever he shot down a (ierman, he used to say: 

“Let another German mother cry. That’s for the tears my mother is shedding 
now on the right bank of the Dnieper. ..." 

That was the way Dmitri fought, and so far he had come through without a 
scratch. One day, however, even he went off the deep end. It was during the Soviet 
counter-olfensive in the Kuban. Soviet planes were covering the advancing infantry 
from the air. Out with a small patrol, Dmitri saw' a formation of German bombers 
on its w^ay to strafe the Soviet lines. Down below', everything was in turmoil. The 
Red Arinynien had not yet dug in. Each bomb dropped by the enemy would have 
taken a hea^y toll of the infantrymen. 

The German bombers came on, wing after wing. Dmitri counted more than 
sixty planes before he gave it up. 

“Into the attack!" he ordered. 

Together with his partner, Dmitri swept down on the leading wing of bombers. 
The rest of the patrol covered them. The German fighters escorting the bom- 
bers w'cre taken by surprise. There were so many of them that they never 
even dreamed that the small Soviet jiatrol would dare to attack such an aerial 
armada. 

The leading German bomber burst into flames. Then the second plane in the 
leading w'ing was sent spinning to its doom. INow the planes in the second wing were 
already being raked with fire. The German fliers gave way before the assault 
and scattered. . . . Panic seized them w ith the rout of the leading w ing. The armada 
was escorted by twenty fighter planes, and if the Soviet machines had succeeded in 
breaking through, there must be a considerable number of them in the air. ing 
by w ing, the Germans changed course and, giving up all thoughts of precision bond)ing. 
dived or climbed to escape from the two Soviet aircraft. 

Running out of ammunilion, Dmitri's partner withdrew from the battle, 
but Dmitri sped on alone through the thick of the German bombers, attacking now 
ime plane now' another. He a<'couritcd for three befmc he hims^df w as shot dowm. 
one saw how it happened. But an hour later the news had s]»read throughout the unit . 

"T)mitri hasn’t come back. . . ." 

A message of thanks w^as received by the unit frojii the commander of the ground 
troops; news poured in that the offensive was making splendid headway. Nothing, 
how'cver, could cheer the fliers: Dmitri — their favourite— was niissii|g. 

Fortunately, how'ever, their grief was groundless. By a miracle, Dmitri had come 
through practically unscathed. He himself could not remember just how' he had nian- 
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aged to bale out. The ground had been very elose. He had landed very heavily and 

iad lost consciousness, 

Dmitri was found by some local inhabitants of the iiioiiiitains. He lay motionless 
on the ground, but his heart was still beating. When they found that they could 
not bring him to, they made a makeshift stretcher out of his parachute and carried 
him in the direction of the gunfire, giving the German guardhouses and stroiigpoints 
a wide berth. 

Dmitri came to in hospital. His first words were: 

"Where's my parachute? Where’s my revolver?” 

Having learned that they w ere safe, Glinka slipped aw’ay from the hospital that 
evening and turned up at the unit tired but happy, just like the Zaporozhye 
Cossack in the story who escaped from the Sultan’s prison. 

Details of his attack on sixty enemy aircraft were already known in Moscow. 

During the fighting in the Kuban in the spring the radio broadcast the news 
that Dmitri Glinka had been awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. Before 
a month had elapsed, the same title was conferred upon his elder brother. 

By this time the two brothers had accounted for almost an entire fascist aviation 
regiment — thirty German aircraft to be exact. 

“A Cossak is a born fighter, even on a coffin,” joked Dmitri, recalling how, at 
the beginning of the war, be and his comrades had fought in slow' training planes 
against fast German fighters. 

Now the unit had the latest machines, which surpassed the best German models 
both in speed and manoeuvrability. 

‘^How can you help beating the Jerries now?!” the brothers say. ‘’^It's a 
pleasure to fight.” 

They frequently go up together, and then they can be heard talking to each 
other over the radio: 

‘"Have you spotted them, DB?” 

‘'1 see ’em, BB!” 

“Going in. ...” 

“Covering you.” 

“That’s settled Fritz! You take No. 2 .” 

Then, after a while: 

“Good work, DB!” 

“Thanks, BB.” 

The listeners-in undc^rslaiid that they have spotted and shot down two German 
raiders. 

For brevity’s sake they began to call each other by the initials of their first 
names and patronymic: Boris Borisovich and Dmitri Borisovich. It baffled the 
Germans, and at the same time, it lightened the load on the ether. 

Now on the ground, too, they are known as BB and DB. Everyone calls them 
that, from the commander of the unit to Dusya, the messrooni waitress. 
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"‘Today BB and DB downed a couple of planes each. ..." 

“Today DB and BB got two dinners each. ..." 

The whole regiment is proud of them. Every village and hamlet where the 
men happen to be stationed is thrilled to see them. In less than twenty-four hours 
all the village children know DB and BB, and know all about their exploits and 
jokes. The youngsters follow them in a crowd, wherever they go; girls watch 
them shyly from behind trellises. 

The two aces live quietly and amicably together on the ground, always kind 
and considerate to each other and to their comrades. But in the air, they are holy 
terrors to the Germans. 

The brothers distinguished themselves once again during the lighting over 
Taganrog and the colliery derricks of the Donbas, when they shot down two and 
three aircraft a day. On the day when Dmitri had the title of Hero of the Soviet Union 
conferred on him the second time, they bagged a total of seven enemy machines. 

Now the brothers have some fifty planes to their credit. 

"‘We’re on our way to wiping out a second German aviation regiment,’' says 
Dmitri, with an engaging smile. 

“We’ll soon be seeing our mother and dad again," Boris adds. e must 
report to them how we’ve been making out, how many planes we’ve brought down." 

The two l)rothers are anxious to sec their old people and their younger brother 
again. “Are they still alive, or have they been killed by the Germans," the brothers 
wonder and their hearts contract and grow cold at the thought of the terrible 
plight of the people in German -occupied territory. 

And looking westward, w'here the horizon is red witlrthe glow of fires, they sing 
their favourite song: 


My fattier is slain. 

And all trampled the grain; 

My sweetheart is vanished for aye.... 

Oh, my heart, let us fly 
To whcjc cold ashes lie 

And the bank of the stream’s washed away. 


The notes of the accordion rise and fall and tears come to the brothers’ eyes. 
And suddenly, with a toss of their heads, they grimly say: 

“Well, we wouldn’t like to be in the shoes of anyone who makes orphans of us." 
In the morning the two Russian airmen will go into action again, not in pursuit 
of glory or fame, hut in accordance with their father’s behest — to strike the enemy 
until he has been wiped from the face of their native land! 
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Lev Gumilevskj 


THE MATHEMATICIAN 


. HE OLD conception of mathematicians as gloomy, lonely and 

absent-minded people has long since been broken down. If it is to 
be met with at all today, it is only in caricatures of teachers of 
, algebra and geometry at schools. 

Consequently, we are not surprised to find that Sergei Lvovich 
Sobolev is a jolly, very lively and very sociable young man. 
We should rather have been surprised to find the young Member of the Academy of 
Sciences— doctor of mathematical sciences as he is— morose, dry and stern. 

But among mathematicians themselves, Sergei Lvovich included, there still 
lingers a belief that the public at large has nothing whatever to do with mathematics, 
that it is not interested, and cannot be interested, in the science of mathematics and 
that only a ’Varsity wTangler can possibly understand the essence of any modern 
mathematical discovery. 

We cannot agree to such a separation of mathematics from the people’s science, 
that science which K.A. Timiryazev called upon to share its joys and sorrows 
with the whole of society, ‘‘inculcating in it those mental appetites which, onc<‘ 
aroused, are just as difficult to satisfy as material appetites.” 

We cannot but agree with K.A. Timiryazev that “science, by making sociely 
a partner to its interests, calling upon it to share in all its joys and sorrows, thereby 
acquires an ally, a strong support for its further advancement.” 

It would be a tragedy for both society and science if there were no language 
by which we could delve into the essence of scientific achievements without having 
to pass through a university course. Science needs the support of society, but society 
no less needs that of science. 

Let us refer to the opinion of one of our great scientists. Professor N.E. Zhukovsky. 
Speaking at a special session of the Moscow Mathematical Society, he declared: 

“It can be said that a mathematical truth may not be considered definitely 
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established until it is explainable to any member of the publie **** ^ 

stand it.” 

Mathematical ability reveals itself very early, at the age when a child, who 
is accustomed generally to think only in concrete terms, first begins to make me 
of abstract conceptions. 

Sergei Lvovich Sobolev is a pure mathematician. But in his ninth year, when 
he was a fair-haired, blue-eyed, quiet boy who until then had not stood out in any 
way from among his playmates, he became a kind of family wonder overnight. Unob- 
served and completely without guidance, he made his way independently through 
a four-year course in arithmetic, an achievement which moved his parents to raptures. 
Later, in between such juvenile occupations as building a Gramm wheel and reading 
Jules Verne, the thirtecn-year-old lad studied algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 
and became so much at home in these subjects that he was able to help his student 
cousin with his mathematical exercises. 

Let us grant .that the ability for mathematical thought is inborn. But it can 
only become practice as a result of long and persistent training. Therefore it is 
important and interesting in the biography of a mathematician to establish the 
delicate, complex and elusive influences that first directed his youthful mind from 
the concrete to the abstract in search of a clear conception of things. 

It is this quest which moves c^iildrcn to rip open the bodies of dolls and smash 
their toys to pieces-" certainly no abstract method! Just what was it then that 
led one of these youngsters not to rip open the bodies of dolls, but to study algebra 
and geometry — for the very same purpose of acquiring a clear conception of 
things, of his surroundings? 

Largely on account of Sobolev’s modesty, we know little of his childhood. 

^e was born in 1908; in other words, his sudden interest in mathematics, his first 
strivings to understand the world by way of abstract thought, coincided with 
the years of the Revolution. At that time Sobolev lived in Kharkov, in that quarter 
of the suburbs where tlu^ city ended and the ineaclows began — the fields and hollow s 
of the typical Russian landscape w^ith its vast sky. soft breezes, boundless expanses 
and unbroken silences. The lad had to spend long hours in these meadows and 
under this sky in charge of four goats; for his mother, who was a doctor, was away 
from home most of the day at work. 

•Strange as it may seem, it is nature itself, so concrc'te and real, that inspires 
one more than anything else to contemplation, ever turning one’s thoughts away 
from the concrete and towards the abstract. The most outstanding of our 
mathematicians— Lobachevsky, Ostrogradsky, Chebyshev— had lived amid 
these same Russian fields and under this same spacious blue sky during 
the years when their minds were being formed. N.E. Zhukovsky himself 
clearly realized this peculiar influence of nature on the mathematician’s 
mind, and once related how the best solutions of the most abstract problems 
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came to him in the countryside, in the meadows, fields, or woods. For example, 
he unexpectedly solved the problem of the mechanical model of the Hesse Pendulum, 
sitting on a tree stump in a forest in the rays of the setting sun, silently 
contemplating the world about him as he leant on his shotgun. 

Zhukovsky mentioned this elusive but very palpable influence in his speech at 
Oslrogradsky ’s grave, commemorating the centenary of the great Russian 
mathematician ’s birth: 

"'When one looks around at this peaceful place of rest, situated in the heart 
of vast fields stretching into the boundless distance, one involuntarily thinks of 
the influence of nature on man. Mathematics also has its beauty, just the 
same as painting and poetry. Sometimes this beauty reveals itself in tbe 
distinct, clear-cut delineation of ideas, when every detail of the conclusion is 
within view, and sometimes it astounds us with profound thoughts in M'hich 
something as yet unexpressed but of great promise lies hidden. In Ostrogradsky "s 
work we are attracted by the sweep of the analysis, the underlying idea, which 
is no less broad than his own native fields.” 

In contrast to his glorious predecessors, Sobolev’s creative personality was 
formed not only under the influence of the vast expanse of his native fields but also 
under the action of the revolutionary events taking place around him. The 
latter influence made itself felt later on, when we find in the person of Sobolev 
not only a brilliant mathematician but also a Russian scientist of the Soviet 
epoch, a scientist and public worker, a scientist and dialectician, a scientist who 
eagerly responded to the needs of the times and the requirements of social 
development, whether it was a question of a new textbook for secondary schools 
or the question of geophysical exploration for minerals. 

At the age of sixteen, without even raising the question of his future vocation, 
which had determined itself so early, Sobojev went to Leningrad, where he won 
first place in the entrance examination held by Leningrad University for the Mathe- 
matics Faculty. 

At the University it was not long before Sobolev combined his studies writh 
independent research, chiefly in the field of functional equations, that is, equations 
in which the unknowm is some kind of function or, in other words, a particular 
form of relationship between variable quantities. An example of such a function 
is the relationship between the vibration of the rigid framework of an iron bridge 
and the weight of the train passing over it. 

Functions are one of the basic conceptions of modern mathematics. The exam- 
ple cited above may suffice to show how vast, interesting and complex a field of 
applied mathematics is covered by functional equations. 

Having finished his research, Sobolev, who was in his third year at the Uni* 
versity at the time, took his manuscript to Nikolai Maximovich Guonter— the 
most authoritative of his professors. The professor, who was not accustomed to have 
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students bring him their own independent scientific works, glanced over the manu- 
script and said: 

‘‘I like this very much. . . . But what does it boil down to in the final analy- 
sis — that’s what interests me.” 

Two days later he returned the manuscript to Sobolev. 

“In general, it’s very good,” he said. “But, my dear friend, I must tell you 
that Abel worked all this out about a hundred years ago. You’ve only repeated 
his work.” 

The young research student was not unduly disheartened. Rather was he elated 
at his success in carrying out independently a work that had occupied— al- 
beit a himdred years before — one of the greatest mathematicians of the last cen- 
tury, the man who had laid the foundations of the modern theory of functions. The 
young man now had every grounds for confidence in himself. It Mas shortly after 
this that, Mhile undergoing practical training at the “Electrosila Works;” he made 
his first attempt to put his theoretical ideas into practice. He made a mathematical 
study of the transversal vibration of turbine shafts and proposed a number of innova- 
tions rationalizing production on th(i ba«is of his theoretical conclusions. 

The student turned in his report to the appropriate authorities — in this case 
an engineer Avhosc name he is never likely to forget, since he has not received 
an ans%ver to his suggestion to this very day. 

In 1929, Sobolev graduated from the University and Mas faced Mith the ques- 
tion of what to do next. This Mas a question Mhich had abvays been a burning one 
with pure mathematicians on the threshold of their careers, on a<‘count of the diffi- 
culties they had in finding application for their knoM ledge and skill outside of teach- 
ing M'ork. 

In Soviet Russia, hoMcver, the doors of most scientific research institutes are 
wide open to the young university graduate. Sobolev chose the Seismological Institute 
in Leningrad, where he turned out to be the only mathematician and thus had com- 
plete freedom in the choice of his field of research. 

The basic problems of seismology at that time and the personal interests of 
Sobolev coincided during the initial stage of his iicm' Mork. The point Mas that seis- 
mology, as the science studying the phenomena of earthquakes, is extremely interest- 
ed in the solution of a number of subsidiary problems generally bound up M’ilh the 
mathematical theory of elasticity, and in particular of the problem of the propagation 
of vibrations and elastic waves in the earth's crust. 

Although the study of the theory of elasticity begins, properly speaking, with 
Galileo and although almost all the most prominent mathematicians of the past 
three centuries have had a hand in developing the theory of elasticity, many sub- 
sidiary problems still remain unsolved. Mathematics, so to say, has not succeeded 
in coping m ith all the tasks m ith which it has been confronted by industry and the natu- 
ral sciences. It is true that the great matheinaticians have elaborated methods for 
the solution of these problems M'ith the maximum degree of accuracy provided no 
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limit is set to the time and eflForts involved. In practice, however, time and efforts 
are factors so precious that methods of solving problems of a subsidiary type may 
acquire tremendous significance if they are simple and easy enough. 

In seismology the most important mathematical problem is the transmission 
of waves in media, the structure of which changes continually, as in the case of 
the earth ^s crust. This was the problem now tackled by Sobolev. 

It should be pointed out that the French scientist, Hadamard, had worked 
for many years on this problem before Sobolex^ In fact, it was precisely for his work 
in this field that Hadamard, in all probability, was elected a member of the French 
Academy. 

Hadamard evolved a method of solving problems of this class, but it was 
so cumbersome, obscure and complicated that if it w as used in case of extreme ne- 
cessity, it was only because there was no other method available. 

Sobolev first learned about the existence of Hadamard ’s method from Profes- 
sor V. I. Smirnov, whom he consulted regarding the line of research he planned to 
follow. 

“Hadamard worked on the solution of this problem for a very long time,’’ the 
Professor said, but he didn 't make much progress w ith it, I am afraid. I shouldnT 
advise you to start off with such a difficult subject. . . . 

Sobolev listened attentively to Professor Smirnovas objections, l>ut he stuck 
to his choice. He did not even study Hadamard 's method, and in this he was absolutely 
right. The human brain is built in such a w^ay that thoughts flow into it along definite 
channels, as streams flow^ along their bcds;^aud to divert them from a channel 
that they have once taken, is as diff icult as to divert a stream or river from its 
course. 

Such a process can only take place under the influence of a })owerfiil external 
impulse, giving rise to something like an upheaval in the brain. 

Academician P. L, Kapitza, that brilliant engineer, inventor and scientist, 
once made the following surprising statement: 

“If I set my staff any new' prohlem, I advise them first of all not to consult 
any literature on the subject. ‘When you have finished the work and have formed 
your own opinions,’ I tell them, ‘you can read up everything that has been written 
about it.’” 

Such advice may seem strange at first glance. But then Kapitza ’s only object 
was to protect young research w orkers from the influence of fallacious doctrines which 
w^ere^patently erroneous for the simple reason that the problem w^as not yet solved and 
still lay open to discussion. 

The whole history of pure and applied science, backed by industrial practice 
in factories and mills, goes to demonstrate how obstructive a conv^jntional prejudice 
tnay be when a new problem has to be solved; and, on the other liand, how easily 
the same problem can be solved by a fresh mind, untrammelled by the orthodox 
interpretation of the process in question. 
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The young scientist acted unconsciously, perhaps, in deciding to blaze his own 
trail, but it was a correct and wise decision. 

For a whole year Sobolev worked earnestly and persistently; then he found a 
simple, clear method for solving wave equations in the case of a variable medium. 
This method proved to be much simpler than Hadamard’s. Most important of all, 
it opened the way for the solution of a number of general problems in this held. 

Sobolev made a report on his method at the First All-Union Mathematical Con- 
gress, which took place in Kharkov in 1930. This congress was attended, among others, 
by Academician Hadamard as a delegate from France. The latter sent Sobolev 
a note in which he wrote: 

“I should be very much obliged, my young colleague, if you would keep me 
informed about your future work, which extremely interests me.” 

Once he had found for himself a fruitful general method, Sobolevas further oon- 
tributions to the development of the dynamic theory of elasticity followed one after 
another. Applying the theory of plane waves to Lainb\s problem, Sobolev determined 
the elastic displacement inside a half-space, the boundary oT which is assumed free 
from .the action of external forces; the disturban(*e being caused by a concentrated 
force applied to several points on the surface of the medium. Lamb had established 
ihe dis})lacement at certain observed points on the surface. Sobolev determined 
(he displacement at an arbitrary point inside the medium. As we shall see later, this 
achievement is of significance not only for seismology’ but- to a still higher degree- 
for gco-physics. 

Working together with V. 1. Smirnov. Sobolev later found a special class of 
solutions for equations of elastic movement. Thanks to these solutions, it has been ^ 
possible to study the laws governing the transmission and reflection of elastic waves 
in a half-plane, in a half-spac«", and in an infinite strata bounded by parallel planes, 
as well as in a uuniber of other cases. 

It should be pointed out that, as a rule, Sobolev’s work jiresents wide possi- 
I> iJ it ies of formula ting and solving quite general problems, and consequently consti- 
tute fundamental works of great tlieorelieal and practical significance. During the 
I <11 years of his scienlilic activity, Sobolev has come to the fore as one of the most 
outstanding of our mathematicians. He was awarded a second-degree Stalin Prize 
l>y the Council of People’s Commissars for his work in the field of the mathematical 
theory of elasticity entitled ‘'Certain Problems of the Theory of the Transmission 
of Vibrations,” which was published in 1937, and foi the w ork ‘■‘On the Theory of 
Aon-Linear Hyperbolic Equations with Partial Derivatives,” which was published 
in 1939. 

What are the main difficulties in mathematical physics to which Sobolev has 
devoted himself with such persistence and enthusiasm? 

There is hardly a single field of physics w’hich does not require the application 
of a developed mathematical apparatus. But the basic difficulty does not lie in the 
development of a mathematical theory and still less in the actual computation, which 



is now usually performed with the aid of arithmometers. The basic difficulty lies in 
the selection of premises for mathematical investigation and in the interpretation 
of the results obtained by mathematical means. 

In principle, the field for the application of the mathematical method of researrh 
is unlimited: all forms of the motion of matter can be studied mathematically. 
However a man’s creative ability is limited by conventional thought, conventional 
conceptions, which often arise by chance, are often erroneous, but nevertheless are 
very firmly rooted. 

First of all, the mathematician must determine the general form of the phenoin* 
cnon under study, then he must submit logical analysis. A mathematician studying, 
for example, the movement of the planets, disregards the size of the heavenly bodies, 
substituting for them “material points.” It is obvious that such an eduction of the 
general form of the phenomenon under study is possible only by virtue of a constant 
battle against conventional conceptions, against the ordinary processes of thought. 
Such a battle requires tremendous effort and, of course, docs not abvays result in 
victory. 

Sobolev’s creative power lies largely in his public spirit, which serves him as 
an antidote against extreme specialization, against onc-sidedness, against the un- 
avoidable narrowing of his mental horizon, against the conventional run of ideas. 

Discussing Russian scientific thought, Timiryazev pointed out that “it moves 
more naturally and successfully not in the direction of inctaphy^sical speculation 
hut in the direction laid down by Newton, in the direction of exact knowledge and 
its application in life. 

Timiryazev further noted that in comparison with European science, “it is not 
in the accumulation of endless figures in meteorological log-books but in the discovery 
of basic laws of mathematical thought, not in the study of local flora and fauna, 
but in the discovery of basic laws governing the development of organisms, not in 
an inventory of the mineral wealth of its country but in the discovery of basic law s 
governing chemical phenomena, that Russian science has mainly asserted its equality 
and, at times, even its superiority.” 

These are the characteristic traits of Russian scientific thought that we find 
in the works of Sergei Lvovich Sobolev. 

The diverse influences governing the trend of research thought are very complex 
and just as elusive as the influence of Nature on the shaping of abstract reasoning. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that it was Sobolev’s pul) lie spirit that drew 
his attention towards the most complicated problems of mathematical physics and 
lifted his very first works out of the narrow, specialized framework of seismology 
into “the wdde expanse of his native fields” for practical application in real life in the 
field of mineral prospecting. 

Among the various methods of prospecting for minerals, beginning with boreholes 
and ending with radiometry, the seismic method has been extensively employed 
in investigating the depths of the earth, particularly in recent years. This is largely 
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a result of the theoretical bases laid down by Sobolev. The seismic method is based 
on the velocity of the transmission of elastic vibrations in the heart of the low-lying 
strata in a given locality. The essence of the method is that a distiu-bance— in thW 
case artificial, usually caused by an explosion — radiates elastic waves and that the 
vibratory process extends to the strata lying underneath, in which it is propagated 
at a different velocity from that in the upper strata. With a knowledge of the speed 
at which the waves are transmitted in different strata, it is possible to establish more 
or less accurately the location, and character of the bed-rock, and the size of the bed. 

Sobolev’s works and the formulae he has evolved enable our prospectors to use 
the seismic method with great advantage. 

It is possible, perhaps even probable, that when Sobolev undertook his purely 
mathematical research, he had no idea of helping our prospecting expeditions. But 
such is the nature of “pure science,” even such an abstract branch as mathematic ^, 
that sooner or later the truths arrived at by this science will find practical application 
in the service of the people. 

It matters little whether the research worker actually sets himself this goal. 
If not he, then others will make use of his labours and put his discovery to practical 
application. But the public spirit of a scientist is bound to tell whatever bis work, 
however abstract it may be. 

In this way, the creative biography of a scientist cannot be limited to an account 
of his training and discoveries. If it is to be a real creative biography, it must aUo 
cover his personal life, and his environment and his social activity. 

After all, we are describing one of our contemporaries, a product of the Soviet 
school, of Soviet science, moreover a man who has hardly begun his career. 

At the age of twenty-five, Sobolev was elected a Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. When the Academy w as transferred to Moscow 
iVom Leningrad, the capital became the scientific centre of the country. Here Sobo- 
lev at once came into his own. He was given a chair at the Moscow Lniversity. The 
Mathematics Institute of the Academy placed him in control of the Department of 
Differential Equations and Functional Analysis. The voters of the Herzen consti- 
tuency elected the young professor as their deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
K.S.F.S.R. At the general meeting of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 
January 1939, Sobolev was elected a full member. 7'he Moscow Mathematical Society 
has since made him its vice-president. 

In that very real, very concrete world, the premises of the mathematician re- 
mained just as rigid and well-founded as ever. Conclusions are reached only as the 
outcome of profound logical analysis, and there is no power which can conlu'ie the 
logic of an exact intellect. 

Sobolev told his audience at a meeting of electors of the Herzen constituency: 

“There are more students in the Soviet Union than in the four largest countries 
of Europe and Japan put together. Soviet science must take its place in the vanguard 
of science,” 



And every obstacle in the path of our science found a bitter opponent in So- 
bolev. With the ardour of a born polemist, he took up the cudgels against semi-liter- 
ate textbooks that found their way into the schools. He attended school examinations 
in order to check how the foundations for our future science were being laid. He 
was present at the presentation of degree theses, in order to ascertain the present 
state of our science. 

And when, looking over a thesis prepared by a certain professor of unmerited 
popularity, he found that the solution of the problem was both hackneyed and im- 
practical, Sobolev hurried off to the University Hall where the commission was in 
session and voiced his biting opinion of the thesis, sparing neither the judges nor the 
professor. 

When the commission decided to award a scientific degree to the author of 
the thesis, Sobolev promptly protested against the decision and fought until a second 
commission had returned a more correct and impartial verdict on the work. 

On the other hand, everything capable of advancing mathematics to the fore- 
front of Soviet science to the slightest extent, received Sobolev’s deep, personal 
interest. He called scientific conferences, arranged reports, took part in discussions, 
read lectures and gave consultations to students. 

And soon this academician with the youthful face of a member of the Young 
Communist League, this professor of Moscow University with the clear voice of a 
nchoolboy, stood at the head of a whole scientific school, surrounded by his own 
fmpils and followers. 

It is easy to understand what a black and terrible enemy the agitated mind of 
Sergei Lvovich Sobolev saw’ in German fascism when it threatened the Russian people 
with disaster. But even on this occasion his emotion did not perturb the calm logic- 
of his mind. At the call to arms, Sobolev placed his talents unreservedly at his country’.^ 
service. 

Sobolev laid aside his work on hand and devoted himself to studying the ph<‘- 
nomena which take place in the barrel of a gun when it is fired and to establishing 
llic laws governing the flight of a shell— the ancient science of ballistics. Wc cannot 
add anything to this brief conclusion, not that any addition is really necessary: 
in times like the present, the heart and brain of each one of us speaks for us, and per- 
haps so much the more eloquently for, the fewer the words said, the more each one 
of us feels and understands. 



M. Nikitin 


DOCTOH CHUMAKOV 


I 

iE MICE suffered the most from the had weather. The expedition 
had procured them in Moscow at the cost of considerable trouble: 
An(‘, white specimens they were and absolutely essential for the 
experiments that were to be conducted in the taiga. They had 
travelled more than seven thousand kilometres in the Trans- 
Siberian Express. And now' they were on the last lap of their 
journey- some seventy or seventy-live kilometres to go by truck. But it was precisely 
these last few' kilometres which proved to be the most nerve-racking for Dr. Chuma- 
kov, the leader of the expedition. 

The tarpaulin w ith which the mice were covered did not afford them much pro- 
tection from the cold and the tw o hundred small w hite balls huddled close together 
for warmth. As the truck lurched heavily over the btinips in the road, the mice slid 
across the floor of their cages w ith a piteous scratching and sejueakiug. Dr, Chunlako^ 
tried to steady the cages w ilh his knees. It would never do t<» let the mice perish now 
when their long journey was almost at an end. 

Over a good road it would have been only a matter ol one and a half or tw* 
hours’ ride at the most to the lumber camp, but the trucks moved slowly^ to avoid 
the ruts. The weather was vile. A fine drizzle had been falling since morning and 
cold gusts of w ind lashed the doctor's face. The rain trickled down his upturned coal 
<ollar and formed puddles at his feet. 

Dr. Chumakov peered impatiently ahead. On either side oi the rain-swept road 
stretched the taiga, sullen and powerful, Imt richly’' green and beautiful even on this 
dull rainy day. But Chumakov had no eye for the landscape just then. He pulled his 
sodden overcoat more tightly around him and thought gloomily of the cosy , warm 
sleeping car on the train he had been obliged to leave and of his fellow travel- 
lers comfortably continuing their journey eastward. The gramophone would be playing 
in the borderguard major’s compartment; the oil men from Sakhalin Island would 
he at their cards again, the big game hunters from the Commander Islands would 
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be singing their favourite song about Old Yermak, ^vhile the girl from the Geolog- 
ical Survey Department devoured the last pages of Journey to the End of the Night. 
Chumakov remembered the pitying look she had given him when he told her he was 
on his way to the taiga to make an ‘"epidemiological study” of a lumber camp! The 
only kind of expedition which interested her was geological prospecting. But what 
would she have said if he had been able to tell her the whole truth about the disease he 
was to fight in the taiga? 

Yes, this local encephalitis was no joke it mowed dowm husky lumberjacks, 
overthrew hardy hunters and did not stand on ceremony even with geologists. The 
death rate was as high as fifty per cent; a student on a geological expedition, whose 
ease history had been described by Dr. Panov in his report to the People’s Com- 
missariat of Health, had also died of encephalitis. The girl geologist’s profession w'as 
thiilling and romantic enough: during the past three years she had been to the Tien 
Shan mountains, the Bidder ore mines and the low’er reaches of the Yenisei River, 
and now she was off to prospect for gold in Kolyma. That was all very well. But he, 
a member of the staff of the Central Virus Institute —wasn’t he also something of 
a prospector when it came to that? 

How much, for instance, did he know about the encephalitis that was raging 
in the settlements of the Soviet Far East? He knew the death rate, knew' of the ter- 
rible aftermath in those who survived the dread disease— paralysis, deafness, purblind- 
ness, But that was all. Nothing else was know'ii about the disease. Its real nature had 
not yet been studied. 

Dr. Panov had called it encephalitis. But clinical experience alone was not 
sufficient to ascertain its exact nature. Was it Economo encephalitis, or Japanese en- 
cephalitis, or the Saint Louis variety? And even if it were possible to establish exactly 
which variety of encephalitis it w'as would that mean that the goal had been achieved? 
No, it W'as necessary to discover the cause of the disease and its carriers. Only then 
would it be possible to find methods of treatment. But in the meantime the disease 
would continue to take its toll: now it was nesting in the taiga settlements, but at 
any minute it might break into the big towns, as had been the case in Portugal in 
the sixteenth century and North Italy at the end of the eighteenth century. One did 
not even need to go so far back as that: from 1917 to 1920 an epidemic of sleeping 
sickness had broken out in France, Austria and Belgium and finally penetrated to 
South America. During the ten years from 1924 to 1935 encephalitis had been the 
cause of the death of thousands of people in Japan. It was possible indeed that the 
epidemic had filtered through to the Soviet Far East from Japan, but scientists never 
took anything on faith and. . . . 

A sharp jolt interrupted Chumakov’s reflections: the truck nosed heavily into 
a rut. The rear wheels spun helplessly in the air, throwing up a fountain of mud. 
The driver jumped out of his seat and swore good-humouredly: 

“That’s done it! You’ll have to hoof it the rest of the way, I’m afraid. But it’s 
not far to go. A couple of kilometres, and you’ll be there!” 
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II 


The expedition reached the settlement on foot. It was growing dark by the time 
they arrived. It had slopped, raining and the low sun was reflected in the dark pools 
of the marshes, amid which stood a uuniher of rugged, new log cabins. Narrow 
<luck.-l>oar(ls liail liecn laid across llie swaiupy ground Ijetw'eon llie caViins. Tlie for- 
est, fringed with tree stumps and stunted shrubs, hemmed in the settlement from 
all sides. 

Their arrival was long overdue. A man in a raincoat hurried to meet them as 
they entered the settlement. Introducing himself as the forestry engineer, he offered 
to show them to the living quarters which had been prepared for them. The third 
cabin from the end, with new- gates and a rather decorative porch, w'as assigned to 
Chumakov and two of his colleagues, Zorina and Levkovich. In answer to the engi- 
neer’s knock a thick-set, blackhearded man opened the door and bade Chumako\ 
and his fellow^-travellers welcome. 

Chumakov pointed to the cages with the mice. 

‘T’m afraid these will have to come wuth us,” he said with an apologetic smile. 

‘‘That’s all right,” said his host. '“‘Bring them in.” 

A half an hour later (Chumakov and his companions were sitting comfortably 
round the table, drinking tea from a boiling samovar. The hlackl^earded host and 
his wife, a tall, slightly pock-marked woman, either from diffidence or cautiousness 
sat somewhat apart from the newcomers and maintained a respectful silence. In an- 
swer to Chumakov’s questions they vouchsafed monosyllabic replies. Later on, how- 
ever, when it grew' dark and a light appeared in the window' of the cabin opposite, 
they became more talkative. 

Naturally the conver.sation turned to encephalitis. 

The man and his wife had nothing new to impart. They were as much surprised 
as the members of the expedition at the fact that the disease carried off mainly 
adult males. 

“It’s like a visitation!” remarked the host, stroking his beard. “It doesn't secni 
to touch the youngsters or the old folk. And the womenfolk also rarely get it. . . . 
It goes for the healthy, strapping fellows anywhere between nineteen and forty. 
A fellow may be as strong as an oak, with both feet planted firmly on the ground, 
when all of a sudden the sickness gets him and in three days he’s gone. First it’s 
the fever that burns him up, then his arms get paralysed, after that he can’t lift his 
head and pretty soon it’s all over. Many a good lumberjack has gone that w'ay. 
Where could it have come from?” 

Chumakov ventured the opinion that “the visitation” came from the taiga. 
The nest of the infection was in the forest, he said, and that was why the disease 
affected persons connected with the forest— hunters and lumberjacks. 

“You’re right there,” agreed the host. “We’ve also noticed there are tainted 
spots in the taiga. Anyone who chances their way is hound to get sick.” 
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The man cited a case in point. It was the brief story of an inveterate drunk- 
ard who had been turned out of doors by his irate wife and gone off in a huff into 
the forest. His w^ife had not worried at first but when he failed to put in an appearance 
by evening she relented and went to look for him. 

She found him lying in a hollow in a drunken stupor. With great difficulty she 
managed to drag him to his feet and bring him home. The next morning he got up, feel- 
ing as fit as ever. Five days later, however, he fell sick. He burned with a high fever, 
then lost the use of his arms. Later his head began to droop and he died, simply wasted 
away. 

A few days after his death the woman also fell ill. She was more fortunate than 
her husband, however: she recovered, but remained a cripple for the rest of her life. 
And all because she had visited the same “tainted spot’’ as her husband. 

Chumakov asked his host whether he would be able to show him the hollow in 
question. The man said he could. 

“Today a lumberjack died in hospital,” the wife intervened suddenly. “He was 
only sick for two days, poor devil.” 

Levkovich rose quickly from the table and went over to the window-sill. Tak- 
ing down her small attache case she walked with a businesslike air to the door. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Chumakov. 

“I’m going to the hospital,” she replied. 

Chumakov asked no more questions. He knew’ that his colleague had gone la 
perform an autopsy on the deceased lumberjack. 

Levkovich returned after midnight and the following morning the first five 
mice were subjected to a painful operation: the sharp needle of Levkovich’s hypo- 
dermic syringe injected into their brains an emulsion obtained from the brain of the 
man who had died the day before. 

Thus began the extermination of the mice brought to the taiga from the Moscow’ 
institute, and thus, too, began the hunt for the mysterious, deadly enemy. 


Ill 

A few days later tractors hauled three frame houses to the settlernenl. They 
were erected on a site some distance from the settlement proper. Tln^ virus group 
headed by Chumakov occupied the smallest of the three buildings; the second cot- 
tage housed the remaining epidemiologists, while in the third they opened a hospital 
with twelve cots. The local inhabitants were afraid of the hospital and always gave 
it a wide berth. But Chumakov’s cottage was the cynosure of curious eyes. Children 
especially were constantly to be seen crowding round the w indow s, fascinated by the 
merry antics of the white mice. The latter were none the worse for their journey. 
They scampered about^in their cages, nibbling straws and scrambling playfully over 
one another, their little tails wiggling comically. 
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The five mice that had undergone the operation could not be distinguished at 
*Br St from their fellows. But by the seventh or eighth day they began to droop, their 
fur stood slightly on end and they grew quiet. The next day they were dead with all 
the symptoms of paralysis. The autopsy revealed that they had suffered the same 
internal pathological changes as the men and w^omen of the lumber camp who had 
fallen victim to encephalitis. 

The mice did not die in vain. An extract from their brains was injected into 
the brains of another group of mice and on the ninth day all the mice of the second 
group were dead. Mice subsequently infected with the germ of encephalitis died on the 
fifth day after injection. It was clear that the root of the trouble lay in certain elu- 
sive infinitesimal bodies seated in the brains of the infected rodents. 

To lay hands on these bodies and examine them under the microscope was im- 
possible because of their size, which varied between 5 and 170 rnillimicrones. They 
were invisible and even porcelain filters could not hold them. But Chumakov and 
his colleagues were hot on the trail. The enemy was a filtrable virus, which could 
be transferred from a diseased brain into a healthy one. More than that. The scien- 
tists were able to capture the virus in test tubes and cultivate it for several days in 
glycerine. 

The enemy had been discovered. 

All that remained now was to find the carrier of the disease. Studies on enceph- 
alitis found in abundance in the medical literature of America and Japan had estab- 
lished that the carriers of encephalitis were parasitic insects. But there were myriads 
of such insects in the taiga. Midgets, mosquitoes, gadflies were a constant nuisance 
to the local inhabitants, who applied to them all in general the disgusted and irate 
epithet of ‘‘pests.” 

The taiga literally teemed with ‘‘pests” of all kinds and to such an extent that, 
during the summer months, people could not work without mosquito nets and the 
cattle could not graze unless the pastures were protected by smoke screens produced 
by bonfires continually fed with damp twigs. The question that now resolved itself 
to the research workers was how to find the true carrier of encephalitis amid the 
myriad of “pests” which infested the taiga? 

Japanese encephalitis is spread by mosquitoes. But the first cases of encepha- 
litis invariably occurred locally, in the taiga, in the first ten days of May each year, 
in other words some ten days before the mosquitoes hatched. Moreover, this dispar- 
ity in time became larger when additional allowance was made for the incubation 
period. (Consequently, mosquitoes had to be eliminated from the list of “suspects. 

Nevertheless, since a scientist's deductions must needs be confirmed by experi- 
ment, Chumakov’s colleagues planted mosquitoes on infected mice, allowed them 
to suck their fill of blood, and then transferred them to healthy mice. The 
latter did not eontraet the disease. 

The mosquitoes were accordingly found “not guilty.” And gadflies, which appear 
still later than mosquitoes, were likewise acquitted. 
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Chumakov then advanced the opinion that ticks might be the carriers of the di- 
sease. The biological development of these parasites fully coincided with the season- 
al features of encephalitis. And when the research workers applied ticks to healthy 
mice, the latter contracted the disease and died on the fifth day. Again the brains of 
these mice were used to infect others. 

There was no longer any doubt that ticks were the carriers of encephalitis. 

It was now possible to tackle the problem of curing the disease. 


IV 

Now that the mysterious carriers of encephalitis had been traced, the task of 
Chumakov and his friends was considerably simplified. 

“Ticks are the cause of the trouble,’^ the entomologists warned the lumberjacks, 
“hence steer clear of ticks.” 

It was not easy for the lumberjacks to avoid contact with ticks. But the dan- 
ger of infection could be reduced. Twice a day, before dinner and supper, the lumber- 
jacks and their clothing were subjected to a thorough inspection. Overalls were issued 
to them designed to make it as difficult as possible for the ticks to penetrate to their 
bodies. Spraying the sites of the lumber camps with a special solution and scorching 
the grass were other precautionary measures. To a certain extent these measures 
served to lessen the danger of infection. But what was to be done if in spite of 
these precautions someone again contracted the dreaded disease? How was he to be 
saved from death or disablement for life? 

The literature on Japanese and American encephalitis referred rather vaguely 
to the treatment of encephalitis with a special serum. American neuropathologists, 
however, were inclined to be rather pessimistic with regard to this method of treat- 
ment. The distinguished Soviet neuropathologist, Astvatsaturov, was quite definite 
on the subject; once the disease has taken root in the nervous system, he maintained, 
serum can no longer combat it. Such was the opinion of the authorities. Nevertheless 
Chumakov and his colleagues decided to test the efficiency of serum for them- 
selves. 

Their first experiments in this direction were again performed on mice. The 
active virus was introduced into the organism of a group of mice in what might be 
called a “pure” form. At the same time another group was injected with virus com- 
bined with serum compounded of the blood of a recovered victim of encephalitis. 
The first group of mice perished on the fifth day, the second survived. The serum had 
coimteracted the disease in its early stages. If the antibodies that accumulate in 
the blood of a patient recovered from any disease could be compared to dogs, serum 
might be likened to a pack of hounds, and introducing serum into the organism would 
be equivalent to unleashing the pack. As well- trained hounds attack their prey, so 
do the antibodies attack the disease microbes in the body. It is on this that the treat- 
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ment by serums containing the antitoxin formed in the bodies of recon valeecents 
is based. 

In the experiments on the mice the serum treatment gave excellent results. 
Consequently, 'when the expedition chanced upon a serious case of the disease, Chu- 
makov decided to take a risk. The circumstances were as follows: 

A weeping woman brought her young son to the settlement. Only the day before 
the boy had romped and played at>the lumber camp. Now^ he lay on the straw-covered 
bottom of the cart in a high fever, limp and inert. The patient was carried into 
the house which had been set aside as a hospital. 

The boy’s condition grew rapidly worse. His right arm grew numb, his lips 
were covered with a white foam, his head drooped helplessly on his shoulder, 'j’he 
mother refused to go home. She hung miserably about the hospital, peering through 
the window and sitting on the front steps weeping silently. Her grief was so great 
that Chumakov made up his mind to take drastic measures. With the help of 
Dr. Shapoval he injected two cubic centimetres of serum into the blood of the 
patient. 

Several hours passed. The scientists watched anxiously over the patient. After 
a time his giddiness decreased, the vomiting gradually ceased and he asked for food. 
When his mother was told she crossed herself. But she still hardly dared to hope. 
All night long she hovered about the building. 

In the morning the boy's temperature was normal, his giddiness had disap- 
peared altogether, and he ate a hearty breakfast. 

When the mother w as told the good news she whispered her thanks through white 
lips. Tears coursed down her cheeks. Dr. Shapoval said a few encouraging words 
to her and returned to the ward. He had not slept at all that night and now, watching 
by the bedside of the patient, he fell into a doze. A faint groan aw^akened him. The 
patient had relapsed into unconsciousness: his face was flushed again wutli feverg. 

Dr. Shapoval measured the patient's temperature. It was alarmingly high. 
He sent for Chumakov and after a short consultation they decided on a second injection 
of scrum. 

Two lu»urs later the bov's temperature dropped, although ev ening was approach- 
ing, and he fell into a calm sleep. 

By the following day a marked change for the better set in. From that time the 
boy was well on the road to recovery. A fortnight later he went back to his mother, 
somewhat thinner but otherwise in good health. 

Chumakov was overjoyed at this success. 

His work was by iio means over. As a matter of fact it had only begun. But the 
expedition now' knew that it was on the right road, and to have found this road 
among the maze of possible paths and tracks had been no easy task. 

How, for instance, to solve the problem of the origin of encephalitis in the taiga? 
He knew that the tick was the carrier of the disease, but how had the parasite ac- 
quired it to begin with? Nothing was easier than to chart the movement of vims. 
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But nature is more complex than imy chart— a maxim that scientists always be 
in mind. It required tireless experimenting and observation. It required resolution 
combined with extreme caution. Caution, of course, in drawing conclusions. 

In their everyday work Chumakov and his companions could not afford to be 
too cautious. Theirs was the lot of the pathfinder. They explored the unknown and 
danger stalked them at every step. 

The local inhabitants avoided the hospital: Chumakov and his friends worked 
there. The local inhabitants steered clear of ticks: Chumakov and his friends collected 
them. Their vivarium literally seethed with insects. It presented a rich variety of 
ticks, mosquitoes, midgets, gadflies and all the other insects which abound in the 
taiga. It sometimes happened that while one of the research workers was piercing 
the brain of a mouse with a hypodermic needle, a mosquito would be stinging his 
hand and the worker would be unable to drive off the mosquito which, for all he 
knew, might be infecting him with encephalitis at that very moment. And there was 
no reason why Japanese encephalitis, which was spread by mosquitoes, might not 
break out as well as the taiga variety of the disease. 

Then again there was their work in the hospital. Direct contact with the patients 
might appear to be harmless at first sight, but could they be absolutely sure of this? 
Yet the patients had to be treated and studied. It was all part and parcel of their 
day’s work and they had to risk the consequences. 

They had to risk their lives as soldiers do at the front. What they were engaged 
in was in every respect a war. True, there was no shooting, for the enemy fought 
with silent weapons; there was no gunpowder smoke, for the enemy crept upon one 
unseen. 

A mere scratch while dissecting mice which had succumbed to encephalitis, 
a microscopic bite of an infected tick, dozens of other unforeseen occurrences— such 
were the dangers amid which the taiga experimenters laboured and which threatened 
them with calamity at any moment. . . . 


It is impossible to understand a phenomenon of which the cause is un~ 
known. A research worker must probe to the very roots of the problem, he inusl 
discover the original cause which gives rise to the phenomenon. Hence the question 
as to how and whence the ticks acquired the infection was by no means an idle one. 

It is not easy to perceive every link in the chain of cause and effect. But no phe* 
nomenon can be properly grasped unless all the pieces in the jigsaw fit. There is noth- 
ing unknowable in this world. And Chumakov was aware of this. 

There were scientists who believed in the “unknowable.” True, they were few’. But 
their scepticism aroused Chumakov’s indignation. All his life he remembered the 
joke made by an elderly microbiologist who in his opening lecture at the institute 
had said: 
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“The Almighty alone knows all there is to know about microbiology. I perhaps 
know a little. You, my friends, know nothing at all about microbiology and I am- 
afraid you never will.” 

Such jokes irritated Chumakov. He had a healthy contempt for people who had 
no faith in what they were doing. His belief in science was implicit. 

Yet his was not a blind faith. He realized that knowledge was not easy to 
acquire. And, realizing this, he had unhesitatingly chosen research for his life 
work . 

The son of a veterinary surgeon from the town of Yepifan, he had been fascinat- 
ed by biology ever since he had attended secondary school. When the Yepifan District 
Committee of the Young Communist League had given him an opportunity to con- 
tinue his studies at the First Moscow Medical Institute, he had distinguished him- 
self at once among the student body by his unusual diligence. He w'as never content 
to rely on the textbooks alone; he waded through all the available literature on a given 
subject. He did not, like other students, prepare for examinations solely with 
an eye to marks: examinations in his opinion were primarily a self-imposed test 
and an excuse for discussing his subject with his professor. 

When after graduation Chumakov stayed on for post graduate work he drew up 
a program of study that covered considerably more ground than the official syllabus. 
His passion for learning was trebled. No obstacles daunted him. Take foreign lan- 
guages, for example. He applied himself to their study with such zeal and enthusiasm 
that in an incredibly short time he was able to read English and German books with 
only occasional recourse to the dictionary. 

At the same time he was no bookworm. A young man of athletic" build, he 
Avas an all-round sportsman and ranked as one of the best volleyball players in the 
Institute. He lived the full life of a strong, healthy and purposeful Soviet 
y(»ulh. 

And now', on his first scientific expedition, Chumakov realized that the years 
spent at the Institute both before and after graduation had not been in vain. His first 
steps had been successful, it was necessary to proceed further. He was tw’enty- seven, 
he w'as on the threshold of his scientific career and, who knows, perhaps it would 
be given to him, a Young Communist from Yepifan, to learn all there was to know 
about microbiology? That, of course, would mean indefatigable experimenting, 
patient observation, study and research. . . • 

VI 

Disaster came suddenly. The scientists had no time to think about the risks they 
were running, their work absorbed all their time and attention. The entomologists 
of the expedition studied the biology of ticks and other blood-sucking insects of the 
taiga; the pathologists performed autopsy after autopsy; other research workers 
were busy locating the invisible enemy in their test tubes. . • • 
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Dr. Shapoval was waging a successful battle with encephalitis. The number 
of cures increased, as did the evidence of the eflfectiveness of the serum. What they 
needed above all was a plentiful supply for the hospital. This meant infecting some 
large animal with encephalitis; for the bigger the animal the more blood and, con- 
sequently, the more serum. 

They eventually decided that a goat would serve the purpose. They chose a large 
well-fed animal. It was not an easy matter to quiet it, and when finally Dr, Chu- 
makov did manage to insert the needle into its body, the goat struggled free and 
butted him. The virulent fluid splashed in his eye. But not xintil the operation was 
over did he wash his face. Later on he forgot the incident. At first he experienced a 
twinge of anxiety but soon the rush of work claimed all bis attention and the whole 
aflair slipped entirely out of his mind. 

The rainy season had set in. Dowmpour followed dowmpour in rapid succession, 
turning the clearing in which the settlement stood into a vast sw'amp. Going out one 
morning, the members of the expedition found that the water had risen to their very 
doorstep. The wooden duck-boards which w^ere their sole means of navigating the 
mud, were floating down the street. Only the lips of the bushes w^ere visible above 
the water. By evening the rain turned into a heavy dowmpour and the water began 
to invade the laboratories. The members of the expedition rushed to save their pre- 
cious instruments and papers. They worked all night up to their knees and some- 
times their waists in water. 

The next day Chumakov felt too ill to get up. He had a high fever, his limbs 
ached and his head reeled giddily. 

Chumakov believed, or rather he persuaded himself to believe, that he had 
an attack of rheumatism, and he said as much to Dr. Levkovich who came to 
visit him. 

‘Tt^s nothing much! A slight touch of rheumatism, that’s all.” 

To Shapoval, who came shortly after, he said the same: 

‘Tt’s nothing much! Just an attack of rheumatism brought on by pottering 
about and getting soaked through and frozen stiff last night.” 

Shapoval agreed with him reassuringly. Why, of course, it was rheumatism. 
A dose of salicylate and the pain would go. 

They took his temperature. 

“Who’s that hammering out there?” he demanded suddenly. “What an infer- 
nal racket! It sounds like people hacking away with axes.” 

licvkovich and Shapoval exchanged anxious glances. Abnormal sensitivity of 
hearing was a symptom of encephalitis! Could it possibly be that Chumakov was the 
latest victim of the dread disease? 

“What do they keep on hammering for?” the patient repeated irritably. 

Outside all was quiet after the heavy rain. Levkovich and Shapoval could hear 
nothing but the distant murmur of the forest, but they dared not say so to the 
patient. 
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“What on earth are they doing out there? Please tell them to stop that hammer- 
ing/^ Chumakov begged again. 

... A dead silence hung over the settlement. The gramophone with which the 
entomologists used to idle away an hour or so of an evening was now silent. The mem- 
bers of the expedition hurried to and from the office with anxious faces. They expect- 
ed a telegram any minute from the nearest town, telling them that a Red Cross 
plane had been dispatched for Chumakov. 

They prepared the patient for evacuation. He already knew' that he had encepha- 
litis, He himself had diagnosed his disease. And when Shapoval and Le\itovich had 
tried to argue with him he had smiled and said calmly: 

“You can’t deceive me. I know the symptoms too well. I already have difficulty 
with swallowing.” 

“How many cases of serum treatment have we had?” he inquired in a matter- 
of-fact voice after a pause. “Six, you say? Che me an injetrtion. I’ll be the 
seventh.” • 

They gave him the injectio?i. He was taken to town and placed in a separate ward. 
Opening his eyes, he saw' the white ceiling, the window and the hospital cot, but he 
had only to close them again for the cot to be transformed into a berth, the wide soft 
berth of a sleeping car. The springs sagged gently under him. and the blue night 
lamp glowed dully just over his head. It was all very comfortable except for the fact 
that his legs simply wouldn't fit in on the berth. He bent them at the knees, hunched 
them up to his stomach, but nothing helped. 

And on top of it all there was a perpetual liuzzing noise in his ears that alni(»st 
drove him to distraction. 

"‘Room, room, room!” went on the noise. 

He could not get away from it. It kept on ringing in his ears. What can it mean, 
he wondered with anguish? Suddenly he remembered: Why of course, “room” was 
an English word. ‘'Zimmer** was the German equivalent. Has Zimmer. 

But what was the use of his knowledge now? 

He had learned to read English and German, he had intended studying French 
as well. . . . But what was the use of it now? 

All that didn't matter any more. He was in a bad way, very bad indeed! He 
w ould never rise from this hospital bed, never return to his laboratory on the outskirts 
of Moscow'. How still and quiet it was there! In spring, when the windows w'cre opened, 
the trees added their whispering to the steady hum of the burners. And one could 
catch the rhythmic drone of aeroplanes at the aerodrome nearby. 

Yesterday his sw'allowdng was affected, today his hearing w'as impaired. The next 
stage was blindness. And after that— oblivion. . . . 
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Vll 


The list of Stalin Prize winners for 1942 includes the name of Mikhail Petrovich 
Chumakov. He and his six colleagues were awarded the prize for outstanding success* 
es in the field of medical research. These seven men stand at the head of dozens, 
perhaps hundreds of other research workers who have finally conquered their invi- 
sible enemy. 

A vaccine has now been found against encephalitis. This important victory was 
scored in an incredibly short time. Encephalitis killed with impunity for no more 
than three years. In order to realize how brief a period this is, it is worth w4iile recall- 
ing the history of smallpox. Before Edwwd Jenner discovered the vaccine against 
smallpox, the disease carried away an tintold number of victims. It is estimated that 
in Europe alone more than one hundred and fifty million people died of smallpox 
during the past four centuries. Encephalitis too might have taken toll of millions 
of human lives. Hence the discovery of a vaccine^ against encephalitis cannot but 
be considered as a major victory for Soviet medicine. 

The search for the vaccine also claimed its victims. Dr. Nadezhda Kagan 
and Natasha Utkina, a twenty- five-year- old laboratory worker, perished. They 
died at their posts, like soldiers at the front, as a result of laboratory infections. 
Dr. Kagan’s work on the vaccine was completed by Professor Sinorodintsev and 
Dr. Levkovich. The People’s Commissariat of Health had refused permission 
to test this dangerous vaccine on human beings, but Smorodintsev and Levkovich 
were prepared to risk their owm lives in order to verify the results of their 
work. 

Later on the vaccine was tested in the taiga localities where the disease had 
its seat. It was found that the vaccine reduced the incidence of encephalitis to one- 
tenth and completely eliminated the danger of fatal consequences arising from 
the disease. Encephalitis was conquered. The danger is no longer a menace to 
the lumberjacks, trappers, hunters, gold prospectors and other workers of the 
taiga. 

Those who perished in combating the disease did not die in vain. 

Chumakov himself did not escape from the fray unscathed. For some time 
he remained an invalid. But he overcame the disease and is now back 
at work. 

His laboratory is housed in a small mansion hidden away on the grounds of 
an old Moscow estate. In front of the house stand ancient maples. On sunny days 
men in blue pyjamas rest there in the shade. They are wounded soldiers, who now 
are patients in one of the best hospitals in Moscow. They are undergoing treatment 
here, gathering strength for new exploits on the battlefield. From time to time 
groups of men are discharged from hospital, and new patients take their place on 
the benches in the sunny garden. 
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Walking along the shady paths of the hospital grounds the wounded men often 
meet Chumakov. From the older patients they learn that the doctor spends 
most of his time in the house at the back of the hospital grounds. But few know 
that Chumakov’s right hand, which hangs limply at his side, was paralyzed by 
4encepha litis. 

•‘The doctor has evidently been in action,” they say as they watch him pass. 

And, after all, they are right. 



Lev Gumilevsky 


A QUESTION OF HONOUR 


O MATTER what trade or calling a man may follow, he has his 
owm sense of professional pride and honour. This ma\ at time 
be naive or highly laudable or even dangerous, as the case ma^ 
be. The Russian carpenter, for instance, lakes }>Tide in the fact 
that he can build a wooden house without using a single nail. 
That may be naive, but it is an interesting ac(‘omplishment 
and no one is the worse for it. 

When the Siberian hunter goes out after squirrel, he loads his rifle with a sin- 
gle shot and aims straight at the eye in order not to damage the skin. 

That is an excellent thing and shows a high degree^ of professional skill. 

There was a long period when some of our airmen considered it ‘^'ihe thing’* to 
go up w’ithout a parachute, courting certain death ‘•hould anything untoward hapjieii 
in the air. 

JNow that is a false and extremely dangerous conception of profe‘‘sional honour. 

A tradition (d* that kind has tenacious roots. It js pa^'sed down from ma^-ler 
craftsman to apprentice for generations; it persists e\(‘n after conditions have 
changed and it no longer symbolizes professional skill and honour but the verv 
contrary . 

From time immemorial our engine-drivers had a deep-rooted conviction that 
repairs were no affair of the driver’s. Whatever repairs the driv^er deemed necessary 
he entered in a special repair liook which he turned over to the mechanics when he 
brought his locomotive in to the railway depot. lie would have considered it “had 
form” to do any of the repairs himself, however urgent they were, and on no account 
would he sully himself by crawding into the furnace or under the wheels of the engine. 
A first-class engine-driver stood at the throttle with gloves on, and took pride in 
the fact that his hands were soft and clean. And the more entries a man had in his 
repair hook, the better driver he was considered to he. 
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The result of this professional snobbery was that the locomotive crew was fre- 
quently idle and the engines themselves spent at least half of their time in the repair 
yards. This conception of professional honour among engine-drivers had been formed 
under the conditions of private, capitalist ownership of the railways, when such 
an attitude was quite natural and was regarded as the normal thing. 

Under Soviet conditions this sort of snobbery among locomotive drivers 
became foolish and ridiculous but it continued to persist, even though it was sharply 
criticized by railwaymen of other categories. The drivers in gloves became popular- 
ly known as ‘‘coachmen” — and there was more truth than fancy in the name, for 
the coachmen of the old days, who drove their master’s horses would turn the ani- 
mals over to the stableboys on reaching their destination without taking the slightest 
further interest in the condition of either horses or coach. 

True, there were a good many Soviet engine-drivers who strove to steer clear 
of this stupid kind of snobbery, but it was not always an easy thing to do. Regardless 
of good intentions, habit binds a man hand and foot. It is not given to everyone to 
start out on an entirely new course, which no one has taken before. Desire alone is 
not enough. One must first of all revise one’s whole mode of thinking, and for that 
help is needed from outside, help which is sometimes slow in coming. 

Engine-drivers like Krivonoss, Ognev, Yablonsky, Papavin and many others, 
men who knew' their jobs to perfection, rose up in arms against this "’coachman*’ 
tradition. These men w'cre not mere engine-drivers, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
iNo, they were people who were in love with their profession. And it was this factor 
that enabled them to accom])lish so much: they set speed records, increased the loads 
pulled by their locomotives and raised the general efliciency of their engines. Papavin, 
for example, upset all previous concept ions of raihvavmen by working twelve years on 
his engine without a single capital repair. In that time his locomotive covered eight 
hundred thousand kilometres, and even after that, as was shown by a thorough o% er- 
hauling, it needed only medium repairs. The records might be searched for a hundred 
years, ]>ut it is doubtful whether another such case in railway history could be 
brought to light. 

Such a thing cannot be done in gloves! The old traditions of locomotive drivers 
were undoubtedly delivered a severe blow'. But in order not only to smash the old 
conception or professional skill and dignity, but to create a new' one, a man of a 
e<»mpletely different stamp was needed. 

That man was INikolai Lunin. 

It is both diflieult and easy to tell the life story of a man while be is still 
alive and active. Difficult because one does not have the historical perspective 
that is necessary if w’bat is important and'vital is to be separated from what is non- 
essential. And easy because one can alw'ays get a direct answer to any concrete 
question. 

I asked Lunin: 

“What do you do in your spare time?” 
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But he evaded my question with a smile: 

“How much spare time do you suppose we get nowadays?’’ 

“Vfery well, not nowadays, but in general,” I persisted. “Do you go out fishing 
or hunting?” 

It was almost with an air of embarrassment that he replied: 

“No, IVe got kind of a one-track mind.” 

Lunin may have infused a tinge of irony into his reply, but actually it was a 
remarkably correct self-evaluation, answering as precisely as a mathematical for- 
mula the interesting question of why it was precisely Lunin who was destined to 
bring about a revolution in the ideas prevaling in his particular branch of work, why 
it was Lunin who introduced an entirely new conception of professional skill and 
honour— a conception, indeed, which went far beyond the bounds of his own special 
branch. 

What Lunin calls a “one-track mind,” we w'ould describe as being concentrated, 
purposeful, clear-sighted. But he does not use that simple phrase because he has any 
‘Contempt for our literary language. On the contrary, he w^ould probably like to mas- 
ter it, were it in his nature to do so. 


Nikolai Alexandrovich Lunin was born on May 22, 1915, in Ryazhsk, while 
his mother was on a visit to her parents. He grew up in Siberia, on the Tomsk rail- 
way, where his father had been employed for more than twenty years, at first as a 
telegraph operator and then as stationmaster. 

In those two score years the elder Lunin had worked at several different Sibe- 
rian railway stations but his little son’s surroundings at all of them were very much 
the same — the same tracks and sleepers underfoot, the same switches, the same dense 
taiga which stretched on every side and the same big turntable under the windows 
of the stationmaster ’s house. 

The boy had neither sisters nor brothers. Nor was he always able to find, among 
the children of the station employees, playmates with whom to explore the dark 
thickets of the silent taiga. What else was there to occupy the child’s imaginative 
mind, but the wonderful big machines steaming into the depot or pulling out of its 
huge gates towards the long caravan of waiting cars? It was small wonder that, in 
his circumstances, he became such an authority on locomotives, a skilled mechanic 
and engine-driver. 

It is rare indeed to find surroundings that will play so direct a role in forming a 
man’s character. The stationmaster ’s little boy, while doted on as an only child, 
was not spoiled. Half his life was spent near the wheels of railway engines three 
times as tall as he himself was. He was allowed to go in and out of the depot at will 
and always received an answer to the questions which constantly rose in his mind. 

In the summertime, his hands in the pockets of his homespun trousers and in 
the winter, tucked inside his heavy coat, the boy would spend hours watching the repair 
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gangs busy on the engines or listening to the talk of the engine-drivers who would 
roll themselves a cigarette while they waited for the finishing touches to be put to 
their locomotives. 

The boy learned that a good driver will bring his locomotive up to the hydrau- 
lic column for water without uncoupling it, even though this is forbidden by the regu- 
lations; he knew that to do a thing like this one had to be a master hand with the 
brakes in order not to shake up the whole train. He learned that, in general, it is by no 
means as simple to drive a train as it seems to most passengers, and that probably 
not one in a hundred engine-drivers can start his train up so smoothly that not a drop 
will be spilled from the well-filled glass of water on the little droptable under the 
window in the first-class conpe. 

\ouiig Lunin learned too that the movement of trains depends also on such fac- 
tors as the weather, the lay of the tracks, the length of the train and the weight of 
the cars, to say nothing of the quality of the fuel and a great many other things all of 
which the engineer must keep in mind when he puts his hand on the throttle. But all 
this did not impress the boy w'hose acquaintance with trains thus far was not in motion, 
but while they were being jirepared for motion. On the whole, the lad was better 
friends w ith the depot workers, with their machines and tools, than with the engine- 
xlrivers and their mates and firemen. 

When Nikolai reached school age, his father was transferred to Novosibirsk, 
where the boy entered a secjiidary school. When he left school in 1930 there was no 
<|ue£tion in the mind of the fifteen-year-old youngster as to what profession he would 
follow. He enrolled at the Novosibirsk factory trade school which he finished two 
years later with the certificate of a third category mechanic and engine-driver's 
mate. Then Lunin took courses for mechanics and drivers and after a short period 
^8 a repairman at the Novosibirsk depot, he received a job as a fireman . A few months 
later Lunin was appointed engine-driver's mate on an ‘‘‘OV" locomotive. 

The ‘‘OV” locomotives are jokingly referred to as ""Ovechki” or sheep.” And in- 
<leed, in comparison with the powerful “JS” and ‘TD” series of the present day, 
these little engines seem as mild and gentle as a lamb. Yet not so long ago they were 
the principal type of engine used for freight haulage. Later they were improved when 
Joy's old-style throttle cam was replaced by the Wahlshardt cam. 

Just about the time that the young assistant engine-driver was working steadily 
and happily at his job at the Novosibirsk depot, the local branch of the Young Com- 
munist League, which Lunin had joined in 1931, decided to organize a number of 
railway engine crews composed entirely of Y.C.L. members. In December 1934, 
when Lunin had shown himself to be a capable and qualified assistant engineer, he 
was selected to attend a course for engine-drivers at Taiga railw'ay station. It was 
not until August of the follow iiig year that he returned to the footplate and himself 
began to drive a train that was manned by an all Y.C.L. crew. 

A new' engine of the“FD "series— No. -20-1242 —made its appearance in Novosibirsk 
in 1936. Made at the Voroshilovgrad car -building works, it has been repeatedly de- 
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scribed in the press both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. This was a powerful and speedy 
engine designed specifically for freight haulage. It was the first Soviet locomotive 
equipped with an automatic stoker. There were few railroadmen in the Novosibirsk 
depot at that time who were familiar with this innovation in railroad construction^ 
and it required time and effort to master this new engine. It was decided to turn 
it over to the Y.C.L. brigades of Lunin and Chirkov and to make Lunin chief engine- 
driver. * 

Genady Veniaminovich Chirkov, who had been a fellow student of Lunin in 
Novosibirsk, was a first-rate engineer, and the new engine fell into excellent hands,^ 
hands without the support of years of experience, true, but also without gloves and 
all they implied. 

And so Nikolai Lunin became the senior locomotive driver of a first-class engine.. 

The simple and unaffected way in which Lunin took over his new and responsible 
job may and sometimes does give rise to the assumption that already at that time 
certain innovations had already matured in his mind which he immediat dy 
began to put into practice. To men who .'ire reluctant to break fresh ground them- 
selves, to men who are ready to espouse and acclaim other men’s ideas as their own 
or w^ho follow with varying success a trail blazed by others, it often appears that prob- 
ing in the realm of ideas is much the same everywhere. That is comprehensible, 
for after all, the most ingenious conjectures always appear simple enough after they 
have been advanced. 

Actiiallys however, things are not so simple by a long chalk. A long and arduous 
path leads to even the simplest of solutions, for habit and custom w ill only too often 
blind one from arriving at the easiest and plainest conclusion. 

When years ago, Henry Ford decided to introduce the conveyor system in the 
production of bullet-proof glass, he was every w'herc assured by experts in the trade 
that it was out of the question to work with glass on a conveyor inasmuch as the glass, 
would cool on the way. 

Ford evidently knew or at least surmised what an obstacle stereoty^ped ideas 
might be in such matters, and he put some young engineers on the job, men who 
had never worked w^ith glass before. The result was that these engineers, unimpeded 
l>y old, hidebound ideas, solved the problem without any special difficulty and built 
Ford the conveyor he w'anted, one that would keep the glass at the desired tempera- 
ture as it moved along the conveyor. 

The great advantage which Lunin and his comrades enjoyed over the old-time 
engine-drivers was their youth, their training as mechanics, and the absence of die- 
hard tradition in their mental make-up. 

When Lunin began taking his big ‘‘FD” engine on regular runs, much the same 
thing happened to him as had happened to Alexei Stakhanov five years before at the 
‘'‘Nikanor Vostok’^ coal mine in the Donbas. 

Stakhanov first came to the mine when he was a twenty-three-year-old village 
lad fresh from the country. He was struck at the very outset by the fact that, after 
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the miners had hewed a pile of coal, they would drop their picks at the very peak of the 
work, take axes and saws, drag heavy beams to strengthen the props of the tunnel, 
^nd then go back to their cutting. Fresh from the countryside, Stakhanov had differ - 
•ent ideas. Back home the hay-makers went ahead and behind them came the 
women who bound up the sheaves. If a man during the hay-making season should 
abandon his thresher and begin himself to bind up the sheaves or rake up the grass, 
he would be ridiculed or regarded as a simpleton who was only making more 
work for himself. And here were old and experienced miners doing by force of 
habit something that w^as both absurd and foolish, doing the timbering thein- 
«elves instead of having it done by special workers, and attending solely to their 
own jobs. 

Stakhanov went down into the mines untrammelled by the habits which ham- 
pered the old-timers, and what he did started a veritable revolution. 

No less revolutionary an innovation in his own particular sphere, with conse- 
quences no less profound and far-reaching, w^as initiated by Lunin. 

Nothing, however, was further from the young engineer's mind when he took 
over the big ‘*FD”-20-1242 — notwithstanding the tendency to credit him with this 
aim that is to be found in practically all that has been wTitten or said al^out Lunin. The 
fact simply was that by his very nature he looked after bis engine w itb the greatest 
oare and taught his fellow-workers to do the same. If the truth were known, it never 
■entered his head, on noticing something wrong w ith his locomotive, to call a mechan- 
ic or bring the locomotive to the repair depot. He himself was a mechanic, as were 
liis comrades, and so it was perfectly natural that he would pick up his tools and re- 
pair the damage himself. 

Lunin admits now' with a smile that he felt rather embarrassed in those days when 
lie brought his engine in to the depot to be washed, and could not even enter ten items 
in the repair book, whereas the old and experienced drivers were jotting down filly 
or sixty. 

Every four or five thousand kiioiiielres the locomotives were brought in to have 
their boilers w^ashed out. The boilers were cooled and then washed with warm 
water and thoroughly cleaned out. In the meanwhile repairmen would l)e busy 
on the repairs designated by the engine-driver in his special book. 

Then, following a run of thirty to thirty- five thousand kilometres, the locomo- 
tives were given a thorough overhauling, the loeoiuotive was jacked up, the wheel rims 
machined, complex repairs made and worn-out parts replaced. 

There was one occasion, shortly after his locomotive had been given such a tho- 
rough overhauling, when something went wToug with the stuffing box. This w as in the 
middle of a run. The matter w as so urgent that, despite the inconvenience of doing 
the work on the spot, Lunin made the necessary repairs then and there. Afraid that 
the stuffing box would not hold out for long, he kept a watchful eye on it. But despite 
bis fears, it eontinued to work w ithout a hitch and no further repairs were needed. 

It ■v\'as probably at that time that the thought entered the young engineer s 
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head: “It ought to be possible to take your locomotive in for washing without a 
single repair being needed.” 

Had Lunin possessed the turn of mind of an old-fashioned engineer instead of 
that of a young mechanic, such a thought would never have entered his head, or if 
it had, he would have dismissed it immediately as absurd and ridiculous. For to- 
bring in his engine without mentioning a single repair needed would, to his mind, 
simply expose his inexperience and inability to recognize flaws in the machinery 
when they existed. 

The idea of handling all current repairs himself intrigued Lunin and without 
stopping to consider to what consequences it might lead, he put his idea to his com- 
rades. The crews headed by Lunin and Chirkov became interested and agreed to* 
make an attempt at reducing the repairs list when the engine was brought in for wash- 
ing to zero. 

There was doubtless more of pure youthful ardour in this initial proposal of 
Luninas than of a deliberate attack on the traditions of the old school. You could 
see this ardour in the humourous twinkle in the eyes of the chief engine-driver, still 
very young in years, in spite of his unsuccessful efforts to assume the mien 'and bearing 
of a doughty Siberian. 

Be that as it may, this was something after Lunin's own heart, and he began 
with all the tenacity in the world to put his idea into practice. It goes without 
saying that both he and his comrades had much to learn before they could master 
the various types of repairs that were n^ded. Both Lunin and Chirkov w'ere highly 
resourceful men who could thrash things out for themselves, but once in a wLile 
they would run up against some particular knotty problem. 

“At one of the very first halts to have our engine washed,” Lunin relates, "’it 
turned out that the spiral spring of the wheel had to be changed. We did it all right, 
but not without a struggle. Up to then none of us had ever changed a spiral spring 
before, and we weren’t sure how to go about it. We didn’t feel like asking the mechan- 
ics since it seemed too simple a matter to bother them with. And actually it is a tri- 
fling affair: changing a spring for us now is as easy as pie. But that first time w'e fid- 
dled around with it for two and a half hours. That taught us a lesson. After that we 
asked the ex-foreman of the shop to tell us the best way of changing the spiral spring 
without jacking up the engine. He advised us, on the side we had to remove the spring 
from, to fasten the spring with, at least, an ordinary brakeblock placed between the 
end of the spring and the frame. Since then we have had occasion to change the 
spring two or three times — and wx did it in twenty to twenty- five minutes.” 

Lunin no longer hesitated to ask the advice of experienced workmen. 

His first experiment was a complete success. Not only did the Y.C.L. crew' of 
the “FD ”-20-1242 itself take care of all the repairs ordinarily handled by the repair 
crew, but they also did the more complex work that, until then, had been done by 
special mechanics at the depot. And the result was that they were able to bring in their 
train for washing, without a single item written down in the repair book. 
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In May 1940 Lunin’s train was given one of its regular overhaulings, and when 
he took over the locomotive again, Lunin thought: 

‘‘If we can run from one washing to another doing all the repairs ourselves, it 
certainly ought to be possible to run the train sixty thousand kilometres between 
general overhaulings, instead of thirty thousand.” 

Lunin had been driving his train for nearly eight years by this time; he knew his 
engine down to the very last cog, and had learned not only to make the repairs him- 
self, but to prevent a good deal of the damage hitherto caused by wear and tear on 
the engine, putting a good deal of his own initiative into the job. He could not un- 
derstand how it was that among all the engine-drivers of the Novosibirsk depot, no 
one had ever thought of such a simple thing before. It should certainly have been 
obvious to them all. 

The crews running the ‘'FD ”-20- 1242 locomotive —by now there were three 
of tbem— undertook to increase the distance covered between general overhauling^ 
to sixty thousand kilometres. 

Day after day for half a year the crews running the train never for a moment 
forgot the obligation they had undertaken. They had now not only to make all the 
necessary repairs themselves, but to keep the locomotive running without an over- 
hauling for sixty thousand kilometres. 

Just how" Lunin and his comrades succeeded in attaining that goal despite all 
the difficulties they had to overcome is probably something that only people like 
them, with “oiie-track minds” can understand. 

Lunin had a twinkle in his eye when he recalled the following incident: 

‘"We were taking an incline, which meant that the boiler had to give all it was 
worth. Suddenly I heard my assistant shouting that the stoker had got clogged upN 
and the flow of coal had stopped. I immediately recalled a number of cases of No 
vosibirsk engine-drivers stopping at the first siding they had come to and simply 
abandoning their trains when their stokers went out of commission. ‘Try to put her 
in reverse,' I told my assistant, ‘but be careful.’ A minute passed, and then he shout- 
ed: ‘I can’t do anything with it!’ We had to decide on some course or other right 
away, but what? While we w^ere investigating the reason for the break-dowm, the 
heating would stop too. The coal in the fire-box would immediately burn up and 
there would be trouble there too. If the stoker was inactive for any length of time, 
the fire in the boiler would soon grow black and the temperature begin to drop, and 
with it the steam pressure. So I ordered the fireman and my assistant: ‘Begin to^ 
heat the boiler by hand.’ W ell, to feed the boiler of an ‘FD’ locomotive by hand, 
and on an incline into the bargain, isn’t exactly an easy job. The crew had to roll 
up their shirt sleeves on that trip all right. But as a result we prevented the train 
from stopping en route and saved the stoker. When we arrived at Novosibirsk we 
found that a hammer had dropped into the tender along with the coal at the fuel 
dump at Bolotnaya. Somewhere along the way the hammer had become jammed 
in the stoker. If the stoker had been allowed to work at full blast, the pressure w ould 
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liave been nearly the same as in the boiler and, inasmuch as we should have been doing 
our best to get the stoker going again, there would certainly have been some seriohs 
trouble. 

More often than not Lunip encountered difficulties where he least expected them. 

There was one occasion— this was after the train had topped a long incline and 
the going was already easier— when Lunin took hold of the regulator in order to 
decrease the steam pressure. He could not make the handle budge. He tackled it 
with both hands, but with no result. The train was picking up speed by now, travel- 
ling slightly downhill, but further on there was another steep incline. To lose con- 
trol of the engine at a moment such as this meant, at the very best, that the train 
stood in danger of being decoupled. 

Luuin told the fireman to climb up and close the main steam dome valve, and 
then wait for orders to open it up gradually all the way. 

After the fireman had cl(»sed the valve and no more steam could get into the 
cylinder, Lunin, by manipulating the brakes, began to slow down somewhat. The 
incline came to an end, Lunin gave the signal to the fireman and the latter opened 
the valve slowly. 

Now it merely remained for the driver to regulate the speed of the train, which 
he did with the aid of the reverse. And so, by making use of the closing valve of the 
steam dome, Lunin brought the train a distance of ninety kilometres into Novosi- 
birsk. This was a dangerous course of action. Lunin instructed the fireman to open 
the valve and go back to his cab while he himself kept busy with the reverse and 
brakes. 

And so he brought the train to its destination with the regulator open all the 
way. One is not likely to find a similar instance in railroad history. 

When the lid w as opened they ascertained that the end of the fifth valve had been 
broken off and choked the regulator. 

Lunin is a Russian to his marrow’, that same Russian who, in the words of Ma- 
xim Gorky, is “fantastically talented.” And, we might add, fantastically unassum- 
ing. If you ask Lunin whether he has any particular idea in mind, be it of a techni- 
cal, rationalizing, inventive or creative nature, he will be sure to answer you with 
an embarrassed air: 

“Well, you see, I Ve got no ability in that line.” 

But immediately, continuing his reminiscences, he tells of five, ten, a hundred 
instances from his own experience which give you a picture of his fine, vigorous mind 
supremely enterprising, inventive and capable. 

Present-day reality has a place all of its own for the creative activity of Nikolai 
Lunin, a place that is away from the well-beaten paths where one is accustomed to 
meet outstanding men. Lacking the necessary historical perspective, we are not 
yet able to give a correct estimate of his contribution. But it is not too early today 
to recognize the historical necessity of his work and the fact that Lunin himself was 
w itliout doubt just the man for that work. 
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In November 1940, when Lunin’s “’FD” was run in to the depot for repairs 
and overhauling after 62,700 kilometres on the road, during which it had been 
jacked-up for washing only nine times instead of the standard fifteen, nobody even 
dreamed that the news of this event would ever spread beyond the walls of the Novo- 
sibirsk depot. 

Least of all did Lunin himself think so. 

But immediately after the first reports of Lunin’s method of rmming a train had 
appeared in Gudok, the special newspaper for railroadmen, and then in Pravda, and 
subsequently throughout the whole Soviet press, the genuine meaning and signifi- 
cance of his accomplishment became evident. 

Down the long ages of the history of its development, mankind has 
constantly tried, sometimes through particular peoples or classes, sometimes through 
individuals, to change unbearable, conditions of labour, to become liberated from 
them. 

Not until our own time did labour actually become free, and this took place in 
Lunin’s native laud; mankind slowly but surely began to regard labour as just as 
natural a need of the mind and heart as, say, love. 

All this has taken place before our very eyes. However, to break down the thou- 
sand-year-old, antediluvian view s of labour as something that is a curse and a punish- 
ment, and replace that view by a new' one, cannot be accomplished universally at 
one blow. For this help from the outside is required, a push from the side, as it 
were, a change in surroundings, as in the ease of any creative spiritual or mental 
achievement. 

It sometimes happens that as a social advance matures or is already impercep- 
tibly verging on culmination, it is embodied in the life-work of a particular man, 
who subsequently exerts a colossal influence in forming people’s minds and outlook 
and, hence, on their activity. 

Such an infliiern c in the formation of a new altitude to labour and creative work 
was exerted by Alexei Stakhanov. 

Such an influence on the attitude to labour and the natural aspiration of mind 
and heart, w'as the contribution of Lunin. 

True, there were many before Lunin who consciously or unconsciously voiced 
their new' attitude to labour. But Lunin, in distinction from them, not only gave con- 
crete form to such a new' attitude, but expressed it in clear principles. The old snob- 
bish attitude to labour— a direct outgrowth of the antediluvian view —was also, of 
course, a matter of principle, and was by no means confined to engine-drivers. 

Thus it w'as that the events taking place behind the walls of the Novosibirsk de- 
pot w'erc bound to have their repercussions in the w'orld outside and extend iar beyond 
railroad circles, becoming something in the nature ol a universal phenomenon. And 
it all happened with the greatest rapidity, in much the same way as a saturated so- 
lution will rapidly crystallize when a last crystal is dropped into it. 

That is what ha])pencd in this case too. 
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At the end of January 1941 Lunin received a telegram of congratulations from 
the People’s Commissar of Railways, with an invitation to take over the new three 
thousandth “FD” locomotive, just built by the Voroshilovgrad Works. 

Early in March Lunin’s crew, on their way to take over the new locomotive, 
went to Moscow to receive a whole series of awards from L. M. Kaganovich, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar of Railways. 

1942 saw Lunin awarded the Stalin Prize. In August of that year the Order of 
Lenin was conferred on him. 

These outw^ard signs of recognition conferred by society and the Government 
showed how^ quickly the public was grasping the importance of what this Novosi- 
birsk engine-driver had accompli‘-hcd. Lunin w as now fast coming to be recognized 
as the creator of a new' conception of professional honour, and the professional dig- 
nity of the working man, as a stimulus to a new movement in transport. 

The war, wdiich brought home to every worker his own personal responsibility 
for his job showed just howr timely this new conception of professional honour was, 
and how integral a part of history. 

The war has placed the professional honour of Sovie*, people at the serA jce of 
their country. It is wartime professional honour that demands that munition plants 
be built and put into operation at lightning speed, and produce a constant stream of 
planes, tanks, guns and shells for the front. It is because of wartime profe‘'^ional hon- 
our that trains are not hamstrung on the line when a bullet pierces the brake tract. 

In the working man’s professional consciousness the war has necessitated a radi- 
cal and irrevocable turn. The sort of snobbery which was respon‘sible for an engine- 
driver to abandon his train en route rather than repair a damaged tender, or a brick- 
layer to remain idle on a construction job for months at a time rather than do any 
other necessary job such as plastering, and the plasterer in his turn, to sit w ith fold- 
ed hands wailing for the bricklayer to put up the walls — this sort of snobbery has 
vanished in the fires of the war. 

The model of professional honour, the leader of the working masses, is now the 
man who can operate several machines simultaneously, who can get along himself 
and dispense w’ith the assistants formerly allotted him, the man who can fill the 
breach at any time and at any job to replace a comrade called to the colours. 

Will this new conception of professional honour be lost after victory over the 
enemy and the return to peacetime labour, when the wounds of war have to be healed 
and the world enters upon a new historical phase of development? 

No, the new attitude towards professional honour will then gain in strength, 
it will develop into a firm tradition whose inception will be ever bound up with the 
names of such men as Nikolai Lunin. 



A. Karavayeva 


FOUNDRYMAN SIIARUNOVA 


HENE\EK I s<‘e the tail, hteol-clad t<»\\er <»f a bla«^t furnaeo, 
I involuntarily recall one of ihobC vivid inipres«*ions- or, rather, 
disco\eries — of childhood that engrave them‘^el^eF on one’s memory 
for the rest of one's life. 

My grandfather was the, superintendent of one of the smaller 
foundries of the Putilov Works in the Finnish Woods. I remem- 
ber what pleasure ^^e grandchildren of his u=ed to get out of accompanying him to 
work. We would walk along the high hank of a turbulent river. Shouting at the top 
of our lungs to make ourselves heard abo\e its incessant roar, we would keep at 
granddad with an endless series of childish ‘'why‘s/’ skipping and hopping up to 
him every minute in order to catch his deep, bass voice. Once, after I had walked 
him as far as the foundry gates I asked: 

“Where are you going now. Granddad?” 

To my boundless amazement he replied that he was going to see domna,* 

I w^as nine years old at the time, and I knew only one Domna in all the world. 
This Domna was a jolly little old woman with a surprisingly pleasant, pock-marked 
face, as round as a child's. She lived in a quiet street on the outskirts of my home 
town in the Urals, and w’e used to buy our milk from her. 

“Oh! ...” 1 exclaimed. “But whatever does she do at the foundry?" 

“Smells iron," grandfather replied. “Our domnn is a great big furnace.” 

“A great big furnace?!" I gasped. “Oh, Granddad, please show me!" 

So one hot summer's day granddad took me by the hand and led me into the 
foundry yard. 

“Get up there,'’ he said. “You'll be able to see ever\thing from there." 

I scrambled up a big heap of stones and saw, not far below% the conical tower of 

* Vomna in Itussinn means blast furnace, and is, at the same lime a proper name.- Tr, 
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the blast furnace, looking for all the world like a giant locomotive standing on 
end. At first sight, it seemed incredibly tall to me, as if it were holding up the sky. 
I did not understand what the men who were bustling aroimd the huge black 
structure enmeshed with thick pipes, which looked just like snakes, were doing, 
but one thing w^as clear to me: something quite out of the ordinary was going to 
happen! . . . 

And it did! The men suddenly fell back along both sides of a small channel. 
The air above it seemed to catch fire as a raspberry-red stream of metal began to crawl 
along the channel bed, steadily growing thicker and glowing more and more fiercely 
all the time. Somewhere in front of all these men blazed a smokeless, reddish-gold 
flame that flowed evenly, smoothly on, now golden, now rosy .... I climbed higher 
and saw the ruby-coloured streams of metal overflowing from the main channel 
into a whole network of little conduits. The sun-drenched air seemed to be dancing 
in flames, as in a fairy-tale, and the men too, who looked so small from where I was 
standing, looked as if they had stepped out of a fairy-tale — incredible men who con- 
trolled all this fire and metal, and this steel-clad giant itself whose name was so 
amazingly Domna, 

“But Granddad,” I asked wonderingly that evening, “arenH they scared? Sup- 
pose they catch fire all of a sudden and burn to death?” 

“What an idea! ...” chuckled granddad in his deep voice. “Those men know 
their work. That’s w^hy they’re foundrymen. ...” 

I still remember how' amazed I was at these words. How simply granddad had 
said about these magic beings that they “knew their work.” As far back as I could 
remember I had heard that W'ord repeated in the family: work. So that ruddy glow, 
that fiery stream of metal and all that hustle and bustle about the 
giant tower w^as just ordinary, everyday work! . . . Those men were not afraid 
of the fire or of the incandescent metal just because they “knew' their work,” as 
granddad had so simply put it. The fairy-tale faded. But the impression that man’s 
work with metal is something portent ious in its grimness and might has remained 
with me always. 

It was with a reference to this little incident that I began my first conversa- 
tion with Faina Sharunova, the woman blast-furnace worker of INizhni-Tagil. 

“Yes, skill is particularly important in our work of iron smelting,” she said, 
raising her smiling blue eyes to me. “Once you’ve made iron your trade, you have 
to be like it yourself. A blast furnace, you know, doesn’t tolerate lazy, slipshod work; 
it demands patience, perseverance— and speed, too, when necessary. When the me- 
tal’s time is ripe, everything has to be worked out to the split second and everyone 
has to be on his toes. That’s the -only way to get anywhere with it.” 

I had been told about Faina Sharunova back in Sverdlovsk. The steel workers 
there had called her “a hardy body,” a woman with “plenty of grit in her.” And so, 
wdien I had occasion to visit Nizhni-Tagil, I decided to make the acquaintance of 
this woman blast-furnace worker. 
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“You absolutely must!” I was told. “She^s one of the best workers in Nizhni- 
Tagil.” 

“I suppose she must be a pretty hefty woman, this Faina Sharunova of 
yours, eh?” 

“No, just the usual size, nothing out of the ordinary, and no stronger than the 
average either, just a healthy woman, that’s all.” 

“How does she do it then? After all, a fouiidryman ’s work is no cinch!” 

“She manages all right! And she’s quite active publicly into the bargain: she’s 
a deputy to the city Soviet and chairman of the council of the local branch of the 
Air and Chemical Defence League, and she frequently speaks at local meet- 
ings in her district. She’s young, full of life and energy, and finds time for everything.” 

Indeed, if you were to meet Faina Sharunova in the street, you would hardly 
notice anything particular about her. She is of medium height, with thick, flufi'y, 
fair hair, with a touch of auburn, blue eyes, a smooth white skin radiant with health 
and a calm, typically Russian face. Rut when she smiles, she reveals a row of even 
white teeth, a quick, frank smile full of youthful audacity. She speaks in brief, terse 
sentences which seem to complement her quick, vivacious smile: “You don’t say? 
"There you are!” “What a job!” “Yes, yes." 

“How did I come to be a blast-furnace worker? Many people ha\e asked me the 
same question. ... I know it’s not only a question of mysell. . . .(A quick, 
roguish smile lights up her face.) After all, there aren’t so many women throughout 
the w'hole of the Soviet Union who are doing this job. People ask me: ‘How did you 
happen to become a blast-furnace worker? Were you ofiered the job. specially trained 
foT it. . . .’Nothing of the sort! No <ine otfered me the job, no one even so much 
as hinted the idea to me. It was all my own doing, rny very own. I was ju^t bent on 
becoming a blast-furnace worker, and I did! . . 

“Character? ... It must be pretty rotten f(»r a person if his character inter- 
feres with his work!” 

As she tells me about herself, Sharunova keeps on pacing the floor round the 
table— from the habit, no doubt, of walking round the blast furnace. In her manner, 
in the way she tosses her head, shrugs her shoulders and shrewdly screws up her eyes 
as though preparing to debate a point, there is a dash of that gay audacity and 
courage which had so struck me during the first minutes of my acquaintance with 
her. 

“Why did I want to become a blast-furnace worker? . . . Vi'ell, what shall 1 
tell you? . . . It’s a long story and I assure you it didn’t happen in a day. I’m ab- 
solutely ccnvinced that if a man has never jmt u]) a fight in his life and has never 
overcome a single obstacle, he’ll never want to strive after anything out of the or- 
dinary! . . .” 

Sharunova had certainly had to fight in her childhood. “Well, of course it isn’t 
worth while writing home about, but after all I was only a kid w ith a kid 's strength. " 
Losing her father at an early age, she was left with a mother and a handful 
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of brothers and sisters. Her mother had been overjoyed when some distant 
relatives, well-to-do people without any children of their own had taken Faina 
into their home. At first they had fussed over her, stroked her fiaxen curls, 
went into raptures over her lisping childish speech and quaint little songs. 
But later on, when she grew' up, her “'benefactors’’ began to make her help more 
and more frequently with the housework — “to keep her out of mischief.” They did 
not deem it necessary to send Faina to school: “a girl doesn’t need an education in 
order to get married.” Her playmates went to school and shared their simple news 
with her; but all she could do was to envy them in silence. Unknowm to anybody, 
Faina bought an ABC and, watching how' her playmates did their home-work, traced 
the letters with her finger. But they took the ABC away from her and ordered 
her sternly “to slop playing the fool.” Faina could not bear to thiok that all the chil- 
dren of her age knew more than she did. She managed to get hold of another ABC and 
secretly taught herself to read. “I will read, I will study,” she decided. Her childish 
will rebelled against the misery, the injustice of it. “I will read at night — whether 
you like it or not!” And read at night she did, by candlelight. 

Faina felt more and more ‘"cramped" living w ith these narrow-minded, shallow 
people, whom she dubbed “gadflies." She won for herself the right to read whenever 
she liked and whatever she liked. Sharp-witted and observant, she was still young 
when she sensed that “Uncle was rotten to the core and definitely anti-Soviet.” When 
collective farms began to spring up all over the country, her “Uncle” predicted pov- 
erty, discord and misery for them, to be followed by the “certain collapse” of the 
‘Soviet system. “You can’t get along without bosses,” he said, "‘lilVi was l)ctter when 
we had them.” 

“What are you ahvays whining about ‘better, better’ for?” Faina daringly re- 
torted one day, “Why did the wwkers and peasants make the Revolution then, and 
fight for it, and give their lives for it?” 

Her “Uncle” almost fell oft* his chair in surprise. After this conversation her 
relationship w ith her “benefactors” becaane so strained that Faina realized that it 
was high time to leave “home.” 

She wanted so badly to begin an independent life that she added two years to 
her age. (“I fibbed I was sixteen'”) and went to work in a dining-room. Her job was 
to slice bread. In the course of the day she had to cut up hundreds of loaves of bread. 
Her hands, unaccustomed to the work, became numbed, her fingers ached; but never 
for a moment did she lose heart: she was earning her owm living. 

Soon Faina made a name for herself for her efficiency and her conscientious at- 
titude towards her work. But, though she tried hard all the time, the work somehow' 
did not seem to her to be “the job for her,” something she could really devote her- 
self to heart and soul. 

Life in the large industrial towm of Nizhni-Tagil w as utterly diflferent from what 
she had been accustomed to in the quiet Urals village that she had left. Nizhni-Tagil 
grew under her eyes; old factories were modernized and extended and new' ones built. 
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She loved to hear the deep blast of the factory siren of a morning, watch the endless 
stream of people going to work. And the factory workers had so many friends and 
acquaintances, people with whom they had worked together, stood alongside of each 
other, perhaps for years, like brothers. The dining-room also began to seem “somewhat 
cramped, “uninteresting” for Faina. By this time she was acknowledged to be one 
of the best workers; she represented her shop at delegate meetings, and was commend- 
ed several times for her good work. Finally she was given an opportunity to go to 
Nizhni-Salda to learn to become an instructor in rabbit breeding. 

She readily agreed. Studying came easily to her. She finished the course and 
qualified as an instructor. At the state farm to which she was sent, Faina eagerly 
set about her duties. But again she had a disturbing feeling in the back of her mind 
that this job, too, was not “the job for her,” only something temporary. And now, 
as Sharunova recalls those days, her lips part in a quick, frank smile, displaying her 
white teeth. 

“I would get such an attack of the blues that I would be sick of everything. 
‘Now look liere,^ I would say to myself, ‘wdiat do you want now^; why can’t you ever 
be satisfied?’ I wanted to work at a factory, be among people. 1 had a heart-to-heart 
talk with the management of the state farm, they understood my feelings and let 
me go. I returned to Nizhni-Tagil, and got a job in the machine shop of the Kui- 
byshev Works. I was dying to do something big, something useful. . . . 

“Then the war with Finland began. One of my brothers left for the front. My 
blood was boiling. ‘I must fight for my country. I’m going to the front, too!’ But 
at the recruiting station they told me: ‘You can do much more useful work here, 
in the rear. You must do what is best for the common cause!’ ‘But supposing I have 
a feeling that I can do something more important than what I’m doing now?’ 1 
asked. ‘Well, in that case, choose something else, try a harder job.’ 

“It w as just as if they could read my mind: 1 had already picked on a profession 
which was really to my liking! For a long time past I had been watching the foundry- 
men at work. ‘If only I could do what they arc doing,’ I would think. ‘That’s just 
the thing for me, just the thing!’ And in the morning, on my way home from the night 
shift, or in the evening, on my way back to work, I would linger beside the blast 
furnaces and find it positively impossible to tear myself away!” 

Faina smiled and even shut her eyes, as children do when they talk about some- 
thing that they particularly love. 

“At first I was thunderstruck: the iron flowed in fiery streams and overflowed 
into narrow^ channels; the sky above the furnace was rosy, flushed, ominous, as though 
lit up by an enormous conflagration. ... It was beautiful, magnificent! . . . 
The furnace tow^ered high over the factory, huge, black, imposing! . . . And when 
you looked down from the top the foundrymen bustling around below seemed so ti- 
ny, just teeny-weeny things — but it was they who were masters of the furnace! . . . 
That’s what appealed to me: the furnace was such a tremendous thing, but man 
so puny in comparison, made it do his bidding, was its master. He, man, said — 
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decided: time to tap it/^ He read that in the flames. He wouldn^t let the 

furnace hold the iron a moment longer than necessary. 

“‘YouVe had it long enough, furnace/ he seemed to say, ^out it comes And 
the iron began to flow, and more and more of it came, but the men just stood and 
watched . . . for all the world like kings. . . . It was wonderful! . . 

Faina tosses back her head, strands of reddish-gold hair fall on to her flushed 
cheeks, her even, pearl-like teeth flash and her blue eyes sparkle audaciously, gaily 
and dreamily by turns. She does not suspect that, speaking now of the beauty of la- 
bour, she herself is really beautiful, with the intelligent beauty of one who 
creates. 

To run a little ahead of my story, I remember discussing Faina Sharunova and 
a number of other well-known Urals iron and steel workers with a comrade who knew 
very little about factory life. 

“What interests you chiefly is the story of people who make good,” my friend 
said to me in the grumbling tone of a sceptic. “But have you ever considered the 
shortcomings of such people as, say, this Sharunova of yours. Why don^t you study 
them, concentrate on them. You are definitely biased where iron and steel workers 
are concerned.” 

“Yes, I am, and I make no secret of the fact! Work with metal, white-hot me- 
tal is hard work, heavy work, intense labour involving difficulties that call for efforts 
of the will and muscles unknown to the men in, say, light industry. As for short- 
comings, as you are pleased to call them, Sharunova, of course, has them too. . , . 
What do you expect? She probably cuts up a bit rough every now and again, or is 
ready to lash oiit when she flares up. People with spirit are often short-tempered, 
and sometimes unjust in jumping to conclusions. . . . Who can tell what they are 
liable to do? But just imagine the power of her labour, as though she were always at 
the front — those tense hours of work, wffien a person is governed by the strongest 
traits of his character, his experience, his endurance, his convictions, his habits, 
his will. . . . Well, these fundamental traits are more important to me than any- 
thing else: they constitute the essence of a person. In these days of the Great Pat- 
riotic War a soldier of industry is characterized by his will to win, to push ahead 
and not to yield. This is the breed of people which Stalin called innovators, people 
who are always searching for new things, constantly on the quivivc. Our epoch 
will go down in history as an epoch of glorious resistance and offensive. What inter- 
ests me most of all is the way people think and work.” 

To return to Faina Sharunova, She had to begin by attacking, to fight her way 
from the very outset. 

“When I revealed my intentions ot working at a bla^t furnace my comrades sim- 
ply wouldn’t take me seriously: they thought I was joking. But when they saw that 
I meant it, they tried to ridicule me out of the idea: ‘What’s that you’re hankering 
after— you want to operate a blast furnace?!’ As for the old workers, they were down- 
right indignant: ‘You’ll certainly come a cropper, my dear,’ they said. ‘You’re 
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too cockeure of yourself, that's what's wrong with you! A blast furnace isn't a lathe. 
You're not strong enough to handle such a monster.' 

‘‘There were some who didn't mince words: ‘She's only a blasted skirt; long 
hair short wit!' It was all very unpleasant, but 1 knew what I would be up against. 
The old traditions had to be smashed, and the only way of doing that was to show 
them results. ‘So stick to your guns, Faina!' I kept repeating to myself." 

And Sharunova makes a rapid gesture with her small, strong hand. 

Yes, that was the only way the old traditions could be smashed. It was doubtfu^l 
whether any of her opponents clearly realized how' eagerly, greedily this young, twen- 
ty-six-year-old woman had looked at the black, steel-clad tower of the blast furnace, 
how she “had made a note” of everything, beginning with the controls of the blast 
furnace and ending with each bracket in the pf}>es through which day and night bub- 
bled and gurgled the water that cooled the walls of the blast furnace. Now the blast 
furnace of the Kuibyshev Works is considered small compared, for example, with the 
new ones that have been built at Magnitogorsk or Chusovo since the beginning of 
the war. But at the time when Faina Sharunova was appointed moulder's assistant, 
it was considered big enough. And when Faina, the former lathe operator from the 
machine shop, dressed in quilted breeches, a fur jacket and a w ide brimmed hat which 
looked like a mushroom, went to take up her new job, she had to listen to many a 
spiteful joke from the scoffers and the “guardian angels” of the old Urals traditions. 
She would w^alk t>n with compressed lips; she felt like quickening her step, but by 
an effort of will, she suppressed the impulse and forced hers( If to walk nonchalantly 
along as though nothing was the matter. 

“Your job isn't much,” she was told at the blast furnace. "‘Just stand and watch. 
See how people go about the work.” 

She obediently stood where she had been told t(», but all the time she tested 
her knowledge, trying to predict what the furnace man or his assistant would do 
next and when. 

“She's certainly wide-awake!” laughed the foundrymen, seeing how’ intently 
Faina's blue eyes followed every movement they made. 

A couple of days passed, and the new moulder moved about the cold, w ind- 
swept terrace like an old hand. 

Eight days later she was made first assistant. 

“Scie, you're going ahead already. Wide-awake T* they said to her. 

“I'm doing my best,” she w^ould answ’er quietly, although her heart would leap 
with joy. 

“That's right, do your best, do your best,'' they replied condescend iugly, 
as though to a person who was obstinately trying to realize a clearly impossible dream. 
But one day this condescension vanished as though swept away by the wmid, and 
instead of saying, “We've got a . . . woman working in the blast furnace here.” 
they began to talk about her as “our foundryman Sharunova.” Something very 
serious happened. Even now Faina recalls it with agitation. 



happened on No. 1 furnace , while it was being tapped. The clay plug in the 
tap-hole should never be less than 1.2 metres thick, and the thicker it is, the better. 
But on No. 1 this time the tap-hole had not been filled in deep enough, and the mol- 
ten iron broke through the clay and began to run out of the furnace. The man in 
charge was an old, experienced operator, but— who doesn’t have a turn of bad luck 
sometimes?— got flurried and lost his head. People were yelling and rushing about 
all over the place, I noticed that our neighbours were in trouble! I ran over there 
and ordered: ‘Signal to the furnace!’ That meant— reduce the blast so that the iron 
flowed quieter. They reduced the blast, and the iron quietened down and ran slow- 
er. Then I ordered: ‘Fill in the syphon!’ They filled it in, and so got the runaway 
metal under control.” 

Faina first began to operate a blast furnace herself in wartime. 

"T’ve been asked many times how the war aftected me. It put my back up, just 
made my blood boil. I’ve come to hate the German fascist scum so that when I look 
at the stream of molten iron, I want it to flow on to the heads of the skunks. More, 
more iron for the front! That’s the way I feel about it — and I feel as if I am also 
wiping out the fascists with my own hands here. I go home — and all the time I think 
about my furnace! What a character this furnace has. ... If you don’t look out 
it can act like a wild beast! But 1 keep a strict watch on it!” 

Clenching her fist, she paces the room for several minutes, walking round the 
table which is covered with a snow-white cloth. On the way she stops to pluck some 
dry leaves from the perennial flowers which fill the wide window of her warm, spa- 
cious and meticulously clean room. 

"’Do you feel just as much at home at the blast furnace as you do here, 
Faina?” 

“That’s putting it mildly — ‘at home’. . . . Why, I love my furnace!” 

She smiled thoughtfully, serenely. 

“Yes, I love my furnace. Take my work at the furnace away from me, and I 
would just pine to death. . . . Really and truly! ...” 

She changed the subject, and we began to talk about the “heartaches,” as she 
calls them, in her beloved work of iron smelting. 

“Take steel smelters, for example. I know' you have a soft spot for them, but 
you must agree that we, blast-furnace workers, have a harder time. Steel smelters 
also have to deal with fire, but they have the whole furnace under view. The furnace- 
man raises the oven door and he can check and see how the furnace is behaving. 
But we, blast-furnace workers have to walk round the furnace and listen to it, like 
a doctor examining a patient. ‘Now,’ he says, ‘let me see your tongue! . . .’ 
In just the same way we can’t see anything inside the furnace except through the ‘peep- 
hole,’ and that’s no bigger than a pin prick. The steel smelter can see how the smelt 
is going and when it is ready to be poured, but we blast-furnace workers can only 
see what we’ve done when we break through the plug. The blast furnace is an awk- 
ward customer to handle. . . . And yet. ...” 
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Once again a quick, roguish smile lit up her face. ‘‘And yet 1 love my furnace 
and my work.” 

Everything lofty and noble, everything which inspires this young woman in 
all the major events in her life, she attributes first and foremost to her work. Her 
work determines her tastes and reactions, just as it determines the traits of her 
character and of her life itself. She is accustomed (“IVe been like that ever since 
I first joined the Y.C.L.!”) to appraise all the phenomena of life primarily from 
the point of view of work. She is incredulous of the loftiest speeches unless they 
are backed up by deeds. 

‘’"When the war began, we had meetings at our works at which many people 
spoke. Some splendid speeches were made. Of course, they were important, necessa- 
ry; in those first grim days we bucked each other with a brave word. But if you make 
a speech and promise to help the Red Army, Comrade Stalin and the country with 
all your might and main, you’ve got to keep your word!” 

And in her eyes there again appears for an instant that warm, yet serious 
smile. 

“'I heard Stalin’s speech over the radio, then 1 read it in the newspapers. . . . 

L kept on thinking about it all the time, both at the blast furnace and here, at 
home. ... I realized that the one purpose of my life now was to help Stalin, to help 
the country. We all had to do what we had been doing day in and day oul, only 
from now on we had to do it better and better, produce more and more— that was 
how to help Stalin and the country. And then 1 thought to myself that when you 
study hard and want to go on knowing more and more — that is also helping the 
country and Stalin.” 

Long hours were spent in study in this clean, light room, with the cushions 
piled high on the roomy bed under a lace coverlet, with its flowers on the 
spacious window-sill and a stack of books arranged neatly on the table. Faina 
read popular handbooks and textbooks on iron smelting. 

love the hours 1 spend in studying, and in general, I'm very fond of reading. 
Only I read in my own way,” Sharunova added somewhat shyly. ‘“'’I don t remember 
everything I read. There are books which pass me by just like the people in the street. 
The books I remember best arc those with which I heartily agree or disagree. I can 
read Tolstoy, for example, by the volume. When I read Anna Karenina , I wanted 
to protest — wdiy did Anna end her life under the wheels of the train.'' She was a beau- 
tiful woman — and clever — and then to throw' her life away like that. . . . Ekh! . . . 
And she thought only about love, day and night, only about love; she even took 
morphine— what an unhappy woman! And why did all that happen to her? Of 
course, society was different then, and she had a hard time. . . . Btit there was 
also another reason: she was not skilled in any wwk. She was just a beautiful wo- 
man, that’s all! She was rich, moved in the highest circles, but w^hen you have 
nothing else to uphold you — then you’re a doomed sopl! ...” 
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And Faina con<^luded with the same enthusiasm: 

^But let a woman like Anna undertake some real work— something that appeals 
to her, just as my furnace appeals to me, show her that she is strong, useful, necessary 
to society. Oh, ho! , . • What heights she wouldn^t rise to then.” 

Suddenly, remembering something, Faina smiled and then chuckled. 

“Not long ago I saw a play at the theatre. It was called the Invisible Lady, It 
was about a Spanish widow who loved and fought, and led everyone by the nose. 
That woman was clever and gay. I drew a conclusion for myself right there while 
I was watching her: life is such a complicated thing that you can’t get along without 
being gay and lively. When you’re having a hard time of it— grit your teeth 
and show a merry front. Even if you feel as if someone were tearing your heart out — 
don’t knuckle under. And then you’ll see that you’ll win the day. Here, take 
this simple example: my arm is a woman’s arm, a weak arm, without hardly any 
strength. And yet physical strength is absolutely necessary when you work in a 
foundry,” 

“I suppose your opponents had a lot to say on that score.” 

“Ob, ho, I should say so! Once I shut the jokers up with this: ‘Eh, you smart 
Alecs, men aren’t born with biceps. I knew what I was taking on, don’t you worry, 
and guessed that thihgs would go bad with me at the blast furnace if I wasn’t up 
to the mark.’ 

“At first I grew terribly tired, but then I learned how^ to conserve my strength. 
Some of our men just w^aste their strength: they don’t give their hands a moment’s 
rest, slog away at the clay plug in the tap-hole with all their might. They strain so 
hard that their faces grow red and they’re a terrible sight to lock at. Then they rest 
and let off steam. ‘All right,’ I thought to myself, ‘you’re as strong as an ox, but I 
have to conserve my strength.’ And that’s how^ I work. I really don’t know what 
there is so surprising about it all: any healthy woman can do everything that’s re- 
quired to run a blast furnace!” 

It is really a pleasure to see this twenty-six-year-old foundryman on the job. 
Legend has it that the first smelting oven in the Urals stood on the very same spot in 
the days of Nikita and Akinfi Demidov. How' many generations of furnacemen have 
trod the ground around this steel-clad tower, how many iron slabs in the floor have 
been worn away by the feet of men, by the incessant labour of Russian furnacemen? 
And now to the present generation has fallen the honour of smelting iron for the Red 
Army during the Great Patriotic War; in the person of this resolute young woman 
it is carrying out the smelt with the sure, firm hand of a master. The boldness and 
fervour of a member of the Young Communist League and later the courage of an 
adult; the perseverance of a Communist, the strivings of a Soviet patriot to help 
Stalin and the Motherland by deed, by valourous labour; and spanning everything 
like the arch of a rainbow, the dream of devoting one’s strength and life to something 
“big and useful,” love for the bold skill of man, and the clear power of his intellect 
and experience over the raging storm of metal and fire inside the blast furnace — all 
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iHis is reflected in the lueasured tread of foundryixiaii Sharuuova as she moves round 
the blast furnace at the Kuibyshev Works. 

Looking like a boy in her broad-brimmed, mushroom hat, padded jacket and 
quilted breeches, Sharunova straddles the narrow ‘‘gate,’’ or more simply, the earth- 
en gutter that leads up to the tap-hole of the furnace. With blow after blow, she 
smashes through the clay plug in the tap-hole of the furnace. Blow after blow rings 
out while the heavy hammer drives the crowbar into the neck of the tap-hole until 
it Anally breaks through. Now a flame shows itself— green as a parrot’s tail. 
Another blow and yet another— -and again a tongue of green flame darts out, 
but this time shot with red. Now it bursts forth from under the steel-clad edge of 
the furnace tower, rust-red, gay, yet angry. And now the first thin stream of molten 
metal, like ruby wine, spurts out into the channel. Not enough, not enough! And 
like some gigantic needle, the iron crow'bar probes deeper and deeper into the heart 
of the furnace— until suddenly, with a roaring whistle, a broad stream gushes out, 
bubbling and hissing, and the stream of pig iron flows farther and farther, spreading 
out along the channels. The frosty Urals sky becomes bluer still over the ruby-col- 
oured layers cooling in their narrow^ beds. A rosy haze hovers over the fresh pig iron. 
A shimmering film is already beginning to cover the lamina, and while it is cooling 
and darkening in some gutters, a molten, ruby-red stream of metal is still flowing 
into others. 

Her face flushed from the heat, Sharunova watches the flow" of metal with a 
fixed, intent gaze. It must all run out; not a single drop must be allowed to fall 
into the heart of the slag. The longer the smelt continues, the more the slag that 
comes out, and it is directed into a side channel. Sharunova methodically ‘‘wrings 
out” her oven like a sponge— that is how" she manages to turn out one hundred and 
fifty per cent and more of her production schedule. 

. . . During the smelt a tall, dignified old man w ith long red moustaches, came 
up to the furnace. When I heard his name — Ivan Grigoryevich— I suddenly remem- 
bered his moustached face, which I had often seen reproduced in newspapers and 
magazines. This was tlie head of the Korobovs— a famous family of foundrymen, 
who was known throughout the country. The old man stood and watched the smelt 
silently, but vvilh the eye of an expert. 

Strolling w"ith Korobov in the factory y'ard after the smelt, I could not restrain 
my curiosity and asked his opinion of Faina Sharunova ’s work. 

Without a inonieiit’s hesitation, he replied: 

“She works conscientiously, and she’s a capable, bold woman.” 

Wishing to please Sharunova, I told her soon afterwards what Korobov had 
said about her work. Faina only raised her eyebrows, blushed and said nothing. 
But her shining eyes showed how" dear to her was this praise from the old 
furnaceinan . 

Travelling from Nizhni-Tagil to Sverdlovsk by electric train, I had a long con- 
versation with an elderly engineer, who told me many interesting things about the 
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history of the Kuibyshev Works, which is one of the oldest in the Urals. Ihen, when 
the conversation had turned to the present, the engineer asked me; 

“What would you say, if you wrote, for example, about foundryman Sharunova 
and then, some time later, right there in Nizhni-Tagil there appeared another found- 
ryman who was perhaps, even better than Faina?” 

‘‘I should be very pleased if another foundryman did appear! Let it even be on 
the same blast furnace at the Kuibyshev Works. Alexei Stakhanov’s records have 
long been surpassed by men who followed in his footsteps, and his glory is only all 
the brighter because of it. Let another foundryman appear alongside Shai^nova, 
let her even surpass Faina, and this would not detract one whit from the significance 
of the latter’s achievements. Stakhanovites, innovators in labour, men and women 
of the Stalin breed, don’t work for their own personal pride and glory, but for the 
common weal, for the advancement of society. And Sharunova realizes this perfect- 
ly well. She loves to say that she is w'orking ‘for the people.’ Many guides in the 
hill country know the paths leading to the summit of a peak. And honour and 
glory falls to the guide who by his daring, teaches others to climb and conquer 
new mountain paths.” 



Victor ^hhlovsky 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


T. PETERSBURG in 1906 might he called a city within a city. 
The outer city began at the waterfront with the coal harbour, the 
flat islands and the port. Vessels left St. Petersburg loaded with 
Russian timber and flax bound for England. Vessels moored at 
St. Petersburg with English coal in their hold** as l)allast. The 
coal was transshipped up the Neva to feed the plants and factories 
wrhich stretch in an endless line towards Schlusselburg. 

The inner city, at the heart of which stands the long yellow' building of the 
Admiralty with its imposing entrance adorned with pi aster- of- Par is figures support- 
ing a huge white globe, was known as the Admiralty District, 

Here, in the Admiralty District, on the vast Palace Square w ith the Alexander 
Colunm, was the Winter Palace. Behind the Alexander Column was the winding 
arcade of the General Staff, the aristocratic Morskaya Street and, to the left of the 
Palace Square, the Hermitage, with its polished granite caryatids and its broad^ 
parchment-like marble staircase wrhich, people said, was without its peer in all the 
world. 

Close by the Hermitage, just beyond the arch spanning the Zimny Canal, 
began Millionaya Street, no less aristocratic than the Morskaya; it led from the 
Marble Palace to the broad Field of Mars which was fenced off by a hea^y chain 
strung through striped posts. Here parades were held to the accompaniment of mar- 
tial strains, the beat of drums and the shrill piping of fifes. 

Ahead were the Summer Gardens, to the right the dark, pink building of the 
Engineers’ Castle, and to the left the sharp rise of Troitsky Bridge. 

All this was a part of the Admiralty District. Here also stood the Senate, the 
Synod and the triangular building of the War Ministry with the two lions guarding 
the entrance. And here, too, were the momiineiit to Peter I, the IIeadquarter« of the 
General Stafi* and St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 
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Here, finally^ were the museums and the home of music. 

Music reposed here as in a treasure casket— in the building of the Philharmonic 
Society facing the Mikhailovsky Palace, in the Mariinsky Theatre and, across the 
way, in the Conservatory. 

The Nevsky Prospect ran through the Admiralty District. This broad avenue 
with its smart shops ever flooded with light, its array of gas lamps suspended from 
tall white poles and the squat pile of the Gostinny Dvor, was ever thronged with 
fashionably dressed shoppers. 

In those days carriages and doubledecker omnibuses with the coachman perched 
on a level with the roof still coursed the Nevsky Prospect. 

And from the district beyond the Neva, right up to the Alexander Nevsky 
Monastery, beyond the elevators on the Schlusselburg highway, from the Vyborg 
Side, came the whirr of wheels, the piercing w^histle of factory sirens, the hum of 
machinery. 

The Neva and the factories intersect the whole of the Admiralty District, the 
Liteiny District and the whole business quarter of the city. 

Here, in this city by the river, the old Russian government and the young Rus- 
sian proletariat stood face to face with each other. 

At times the Admiralty District would be filled with shabbily dressed people 
carrying banners. But more often than not the factory folk w^ould be herded away 
from the centre of the city. 

It W'as the year 1906. 

On September 25th a child W'as born in the family of Dmitri Shostakovich, a 
St. Petersburg petty official. The boy was named Dmitri after his father. He was 
fair-haired and blue-eyed like his mother. 

The Shostakovich home, w'ith its grand piano in the drawing room and the in- 
evitable array of photographs on the walls, was typical of the lower middle class 
section of St. Petersburg. 

Music was the main topic of conversation in the Shostakovich home. Little 
Dmitri’s mother played the piano and taught music. The boy himself learned to 
play at an early age and at nine he was studying regularly, first under the guidance 
of his mother and later in the Glasser School. 

When he was ten the World War was already at its height and column after 
column of troops was being despatched to the front. But in spite of everything mu- 
sic went on in the Philharmonic Society, famous pianists and conductors were fre- 
quent visitors to the capital, huge orchestras thundered, old instruments came 
into iteir own again and new ones made their dehut. 

‘‘On the one hand you have a tremendous musical apparatus that has broken 
down the boundaries of harmony. . . wrote one eminent critic in the magazine 
Muzikalny Sovremennik, “an unparalleled mobilization of the orchestral army 
and a doubling of the normal number of orchestral voices. At the same time you 
have the addition of both obsolete and newdy- invented instruments, and as a 
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consequence of these innovatiouB absolutely unique sound effects, diverse novel 
methods of operatic production . . . and on the other hand , . . a general 
anaemia and poverty of feeling, coupled with a musical conception which is fragile, 
ephemeral, detached from life and bereft of the slightest dynamic, creative 
significance. This atmosphere is full of such amazing contradictions as to give 
musicians cause for serious anxiety. Whither is music heading?^’ 

It was in this musical environment, in the city now renamed Petrograd, that 
young Dmitri Shostakovich went on with his studies. 

He was already composing. Influenced by the war, he wrote a long musical 
poem entitled The Soldier, 

Meanwhile the war drew closer and closer to the city. Then came the February 
Revolution. The streets filled with men in grey army coats. The working-class quar- 
ters invaded the Admiralty District. 

Gendarmes in black greatcoats, perched on the roofs, fired on the crowds. 

February 1917. Spring came unusually early that year. The potholes in the 
streets were filled with melting snow, and under the blue skies marched dense crowds 
of people cariy-ing red banners and gaily coloured streamers. 

The bands played the Internationale. 

The people sang revolutionary songs. 

And wherever a crowd gathered, there young Shostakovich would he bound to 
be. He had not yet turned eleven. That February he saw a gendarme kill a boy in 
the street. 

When the men aiul women v> ho fell in the February Revolution were buried, 
he too attended the funeral, paying in his heart silent homage to the meniorv of the 
.unknown hoy who had been shut. 

The streets seellied with life; mass meetings were held at almost everv corner. 

October 1917. A log twined its cobwebby lingers round the citv. Chaliapin sang 
in the Grand Opera House on the Petrograd Side. 

There was shooting in the city. Red Canards stood at the crossroads, warming 
themselves at huge bonfires. 

The bridges over the Neva were raised. From the disttmee came the muliled 
booming of guns, echoing against the sides of the houses and the squat w alls of the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul. 

Workers from tin? Putilov Plant in black caps and overcoats wdth velvet collars, 
with rifles slung over their shoulders, marched on the Winter Palace. 

The next morning the bridges wxre lowrered and the street cars ran as usual. 

Dmitri Shostakovich, the eleven-year-old boy pianist, roamed the streets, lis- 
tening and observing. 

Petrograd steered tow^ards the future. 

The city w as a riot of colour, a mass of posters, streamers and banners; it steered 
towards the future, bedecked as at festival time, hungry and sunny. 

Russia rang to a new music. 
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The theatres produced Shakespeare ^s King Lenr and Othello and Schiller’s 
Robbers, 

Red Armymen cheered Karl Moor when he said; '‘'Bullets are our amnesty/^ 

Human culture was being re-studied with new eyes. 

It was in such an atmosphere as this that one of its children, a young Russian 
pianist, was growing up and writing his o^^-n music. 

In 1919 Shostakovich joined the Conservatory. That same year the well-known 
Russian musician, Glazounov, heard the music composed by this thirteen-year-old 
lad and advised him to study composition. 

Shostakovich began to attend the composition class conducted by Professor 
Steinberg. 

At the same time he continued his pianoforte studies. He worked hard. A mu- 
sician has to work untiringly; the story that music came easily to Mozart is no more 
than a legend. Mozart, like Pushkin, Mayakovsky and Tolstoy, worked unceasing- 
ly. Real art always means hard work. 

Petrograd was snowbound. There was no one to clean the streets. People hauled 
little sleds along the narrow tracks beaten in the deep snow. 

Life was no easy matter for Shostakovich in those days. At this period he hap- 
pened to meet Glazounov again. The famous old composer listened to the lad play in 
his huge, dark, unhcated apartment on Kazanskaya Street. He listened in silence 
and amazement. In the fragments of melody he caught the sound of a new music, 
a step into the future, a new tendency in music. He was astounded by the new va- 
lues which the lad discovered in musical inslrumenls. 

Glazounov decided to discuss the boy’s future wdth Gorky. At that time schol- 
ars and scientists were supplied with special ration cards. These cards entitled 
them to additional supplies of sugar, flour, fish and sunflower seed oil. Glazounov 
requested that the same conditions be given to the talented boy. Gorky, tall, broad- 
shouldered, listened attentively to Glazounov, stroking his long browm whiskers 
thoughtfully and then, with a happy smile lighting up his face, wrote the required 
note. 

Shostakovich made himself a sled, using the back of an old chair for runners, 
in order to cart the food home from the store. 

He stood in queues with old men who spoke to him in a kindly, oldfashioned 
manner, and helped elderly ladies in heavy sheepskin coats to load their rations 
of dried fish on to their sleds. 

The Scientists’ House was in Millionaya Street. His road home from there led 
across the Palace Square and wound amid the piles of unswept snow past the sil- 
ver angel-tipped column that rose from the ground as startlingly beautiful as a sud- 
den chord of music that seemed to fill the whole square with melody. 

Under the arch of the Headquarters of the General Staff, like the triumphant 
tutti of the full orchestra, rose the bronze quadrige of four horses. 
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The makeshift sled trundled along behind him, crunching faintly as it slid 
over the trampled snow. 

On the Nevsky Prospect an old beggar was playing a cornet, the sound rose 
poignantly over the city and people thrust coins into the old man’s pocket as they 
passed. 

The buildings divided into blocks and interspersed with an occasional church 
or a columned facade, moved past in a long stream like a symphony. 

The lad with the cleft chin, small sensitive mouth and high forehead walked 
on with his hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

His native city stirred slowly around him as he went. . . . 

Dmitri Shostakovich worked much and ate little. The country was blockaded. 
Tuberculosis gained a foothold in the lad’s undernourished organism. In 1922 
his father died. To support his family, the boy began to play the piano in a local 
cinema. 

Those were the days of the silent films, swift-running afl'airs consisting of a 
string of ingeniously connected episodes. In the larger cinemas an orchestra played 
during performances but the smaller picture palaces had to make do w ith a piano. 
A mirror attached to the piano reflected w'hat was passing on the screen. In the mir- 
ror people hurried and scurried to and fro, waves tossed, the countryside streamed 
by. The pianist, with his eye on the mirror, improvised music to suit the action 
on the screen. 

The young Mozart played in palaces, the young Shostakovich played 
in a cinema, learning to keep pace with the rapidly shifting scenes, learning the 
art of background, learning to listen for the reaction of his audience. 

It was not exactly drudgery, but it was hard work ne\ ertheless. 

In 1923 Shostakovich graduated from the Conservatory as a pianist. He was 
composing all the time. All he knew’ he put into a symphony in which the main 
role w^as given to the kettledrums, the rest of the orchestra merely providing an 
accompaniment. The young composer perceived the w'orld of sound differently 
from his older comrades. The .symphony was young, fresh, still amateur but full 
of promise. 

Al the age of Iwenty Shostakovich wTote ten brief sketche.s which he entitled 
‘‘Aphorisms.” This was rational, schematic music, offering a new' solution for every- 
thing. 

It was already clear that a new' master had entered Russian music, a master 
of great power, one w'ho had the old technique at his fingertips and who poked fun 
at it. There have been many such young and pow'erful jesters in Russian music and 
literature. Young musicians, even those who subsequently ‘'settle dowm” and become 
staid and comprehensible, are given to jesting in their youth. 

In Rossini’s opera The Silken Staircase the violinists stop abruptly in the middle 
of the overture to tap with their hows on the tin lamp shades of their music stands. 
Shostakovich, too, indulged in a little jesting. He jested, and at the same time 
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strove to become the voice of his age. That seemed simple enough, provided one 
selected a new theme and so Shostakovich wTrote a piece called “Symphonic Dedi- 
cation to October.” At the same time he returned to the cinema but now already 
as a composer, to write the music for the silent film “New Babylon.” That was in 
1929. Then he wrote the music to one of the first Soviet talkies and to the pictures 
“Golden Mountains” and “Counterplan”. The theme song in the latter picture 

“Be up and doing, Curlylockn 
To meet the rising sun^^ 

is popular to this day. 

It was about this time that Shostakovich began to write his first opera. He 
turned for the theme to Gogol, choosing one of the queerest of Gogols stories — 
The Nose. 

The Nose was a parody. All the characters on the stage wear large false noses, 
the leading man wearing the largest of all and singing Italianized arias in a high 
falsetto. This was the jest of a big maSter, but a master who spoke in a falsetto in- 
stead of his real voice. Shostakovich jested for the benefit of Petrograd and for his 
own sake as well because he felt that he needed a quaint libretto to express the new 
quaint, schematic music he had to offer. The opera included a service in the Kazan 
Cathedral and a chorus of Persian eunuchs. 

After fifteen performances The Nose was taken off*. 

It was extremely characterittic of the Petrograd opera of the period and of 
the prevailing taste for Western music and formalism. 

After The Nose and his music for the screen Shostakovich felt a desire for some- 
thing more national and emotional. He had already acquired a name as a composer of 
songs, but what he set his heart on was to write a new opera based on old Russian love 
songs, something that would at the same time be vigorous and dynamic — an opera, 
in a word, endowed with that musical “gesture” that was so much in vogue among 
the younger generation of the period, torn as it w as betw een the strangely contrasting 
currents of formalism, naturalism and parody. 

That is how Shostakovich came to write “Lady Macbeth from Mtsensk.” 

In the libretto Shostakovich sides with Katerina Izmailova, whose boredom- 
and wretchedness arc elevated to the heights of an achievement. Kaltjrina’s environ- 
ment is presented in a deliberately distorted and contemptible light. 

Katerina Izmailova is a romantic figure who struggles in her own w ay for beauty. 
The stifling philistine, bestial life around her merely accentuates her own vibrant 
vitality and the people she murders seem to be not human beings of flesh and blood 
but lifeless caricatures of people. This w^orld of caricature is given naturalistically. 

There are passages in the opera, as for example the song of the prisoners, which 
approach some of Moussorgsky ’s best. 

In Leningrad the opera w^as well received. Samosud conducted the orchestra. 
In Moscow, however, a diflferent reception awaited “Lady Macbeth.” 
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In Moscow it was produced by a theatre accustomed to realism. 

But it was naturalism that lay at the root of Shostakovich’s opera, and the 
theatre emphasized this tendency. 

The young composer was influenced by a theory current in those years amongst 
a good many people. According to this theory, there existed two kinds of art — 
art for the benefit of the people and pure art, the direct continuation of the old art, 
just as there are two histories --the history of Russia and the history of the U.S.S.R. 
Our history turned out to be a mere twenty or twenty-five years instead of reach* 
ing back far into the ages. 

This was a mistake of course. It is necessary not to parody the old art but to con- 
tinue the old art while marching in step with the people: it is necessary to take the 
path Blok groped for and chosen by Mayakovsky. 

Thus, the street had its place in Shostakovich’s new music as it did in the mu- 
sic of Chaikovsky. But Shostakovich introduced it for its bizarre effects, while 
with Chaikovsky it added to the expressiveness of the music. 

The meloiy in “Lady Macbeth” was broken, disjoined, fragmentary^ and the 
opera as a whole was pessimistic. 

The Pravda published an article entitled “Not Music hut Confusion.” The auth- 
or of the article criticized the opera sharply in a tone which took Shostakovich by 
surprise. Nor did the latter spare the critics. He pointed out that while in theory 
they extolled socialist realism, in practice they praised naturalism and formalism. 

The criticism was severe, but it was just and convincing. 

Dmitri Dmitrievich Shostakovich is a man of the Stalin epoch. His art belongs 
to the Stalin epoch. He saw the future as the development of the Soviet present. 

He Morked hard for the next two years. He withdrew his Fourth Symphony 
from rehearsals. He was not satisfied Avith it. He laid it aside and began the Fifth 
Symphony, into which he put all his elTorts. ‘‘The theme of my symphony/^ he 
wrote in an article, “is the assertion of the individual; man with all his emotioaal 
experiences is the centre of this piece, which is lyrical in mood from beginning 
to end.” 

The finale of the symphony raises the tense tragedy of the opening passages 
to a joyous, optimistic plane. 

To the accompaniment of kettledrums the theme of the finale asserts itself — 
it is new, resolute, and major in tone. The composer glimpses it as we glimpse the 
starry sky betAveen the dark clouds. 

But the stars are storiii-A\ ashed and austere. 

Mayakovsky’s poem At the Top of My Voice serves, perhaps, to explain Shos- 
takovich’s idea. 

“Die iTiy vert*e, 

die like a priA'ale, 
like our unknown soldi er» 

died going into attack.” 



But Mayakovsky’s verse did not die. Neither did the poetry of Shostakovich’s 
music. 

Shostakovich wrote a Sixth Symphony. His fifth was heard by the whole world. 

The sixth was a disappointment to many. The impression it created was that 
the jcomposer had stopped short in his development. 

* « * 

Shostakovich was living in Leningrad when war struck suddenly and devastate 
ingly from the west in the summer of 1941. 

The Germans broke through to Leningrad through the spy- infested Baltic. 

The Germans advanced over rivers and across lakes, the very lakes on which 
they had once been so ignominiously beaten by Alexander Nevsky. 

German tanks rolled across land that had been ours for centuries, the land for 
which the people of Novgorod, Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great had fought. 
German tanks rolled past the grave of Pushkin, past the lakes of Pskov region. 

The existence of Russia, her future, the culture she had crea^d, w'as in the 
balance. 

The day after war was declared the young conservatory professor, Dmitri Shos- 
takovich, volunteered for service in the Red Army. He was rejected. 

After Stalin’s radio broadcast of July 3, 1941, in which he called upon the whole 
people to take up arms against fascism, Shostakovich applied a second time. Again 
he was rejected. ‘‘We will call you when we need you” he was told at the District 
War Commissariat. “In the meantime go on with your work.” 

The season in the Conservatory was drawing to a close. The composer spent all 
his time there, not even going home to sleep. He volunteered for the army a third 
time. This time he was accepted and placed in charge of the musical sector of the 
People’s Guards’ Theatre. 

The Theatre left for the front and Shostakovich went with it, but there was very 
little for him to do, since the orchestra consisted of accordions only. 

The local authorities proposed to evacuate Shostakovich from Leningrad, but 
he stayed on. 

The Germans cut one road after another. They occupied Peterhof, the palaces 
of Detskoye Selo, the town that now bears the name of Pushkin. The Putilov Works 
came within range of the German machine guns. The Finns advanced from the North. 
Battles raged on the sand dunes of Sestroretsk. The Germans were trying to break 
through from the direction of Schlusselburg. Their shells burst in the heart of the 
city. 

German shells chipped the age-old plaster of the Admiralty, tore ugly, gaping 
wounds in the side of the Winter Palace, pounded Kirov Street, the bridges, Maya- 
kovsky Street. 

The city was in flames. Detachments of Putilov workers marched off to the 
front— men and wonien in black hats and field-grey greatcoats. 
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German technique is extremely precise and uniform. The Prussian war machine 
was developed in the days of Friedrich II. Its underlying principle is to deprive the 
soldier of all capacity for thinking, to turn him into an automaton. It dragoons the 
soldier to walk at a definite speed and with definite movements, until it becomes 
second nature to him, as it were, to load his rifle and pull the trigger, to launch 
an attack on the flanks and break through— the invariable German methods, repeat* 
ed from decade to decade. 

Every quarter of a century or so Germany plagues mankind wnth the dread 
disease of w^ar. It is a sort of recurrent German typhus. 

The Gerinaiis set all their hopes on winning the initial battle. They believe that 
winning the first battle is tantamount to w'inning the war. 

The German armour-plated monster crawled over the map of Europe, devouring 
cities, reducing countries to a mere shadow' of their former glory. 

It broke through our frontier and threatened our capitals. 

The Germans did not doubt for a moment that the leading Russian cities, Mos- 
cow* and Leningrad, would surrender just as Paris had surrendered. But the Germans 
reckoned without the Soviet people, without the organized might of the Soviet peo- 
ple, Avithout the devotion of the Soviet people for their country . The Germans closed 
in on Leningrad, their eager, grasping fingers wxre already tightening on its 
buildings, but the city stiflened and began to defend itself. Only then did they re- 
alize that every house w'ould resist them, that this city was not only a citadel of 
Russian culture hut one vast anti-tank fortification. 

The Germans were brought to a halt. They had no ready-made recipe with which 
to counter llie moral qualities which Averc pitted against theirs, Avhich transcended 
theirs hy far- the moral qualities of man. And so the monster came to a standstill 
outside of Leningrad, its steel claws lightly encircling the city. 

The (Tcrmaiis were determined to subdue Leningrad. They began to bombard 
it with their long-range guns. They hoinbarded it Avith typical Oerinan precision 
and regularity. 

Their shells killed pcoj)le in queues, killed people in side streets, killed people 
ill their homes. 

The people of Leningrad look to walking on the side of the street where shells 
were ohserAed to fall less frequently. Formerly people used to speak of the sunny 
or shady side of a street; iioav they spoke of the "safe/^ side and the ‘‘“dangerous" 
side. 

The city |suflercd c»uisiderably . ‘^.Warehouses slacked with food on the Neva 
burned down, liiuiger stalked the city. The plants produced nothing but arms; fuel 
went for defence needs only. The trams stopped running. The pressure in the water 
mains dropped so Ioav that the supply of running w'ater in the houses was literally 
cut off. The armourplated German monster squeezed Leningrad tighter and tighter 
in its deadly embrace. 
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Shostakovich was busy on a new symphony. In it he described the onslaught 
of the Germans, the grinding of the joints of the Germap army. He laid bare the whole 
frightful mechanism of the German mind. 

He showed that the German army is deaf, blind, obsessed with an insane hat- 
red for everything. 

Shostakovich wote about the war, about the resistance, the anguish of the 
Soviet people. ^ 

There are many kinds of simplicity. There is the austere simplicity of the flint 
axe. A locomotive is complex, but a turbine is simple, simple with another kind of 
simplicity, a simplicity of form. The conception of a savage who imagines that the 
sky is a roof hung with stars is simple. The system of Ptolomeus in which the stars 
move in complex orbits intersecting one another is complicated and involved. The 
system of Copernicus is simple. 

Shostakovich’s new" music has the Copernicus quality of simplicity. 

No music was ever written under such tragic circumstances. 

The Soviet land was fighting alone, help was far off, the enemy was at hand. 

The armour-plated spider spun its deadly web of fortifications around Leningrad. 

Every day there were dozens of alert signals. Mothers wore themselves out 
carrying children to the bomb shelters. And in between the air raids the German 
artillery bombarded the city. There was no night. Flares, pinkish-yellow’ and bluish- 
w"hite, turned night into day. 

German planes hummed in the clouds. Searchlights shot probing white fingers 
into the sky. They crossed, catching the shining steel bodies of the fascist planes 
in their beams, chasing them over the heavens like a finger chasing a fly across the 
windowpane. 

Streams of tracer bullets soared upw"ards. The anti-aiicraft guns gave tongue 
with a noise like the popping of corks, and splinters of steel pattered on the roofs 
like a summer shower. 

Shostakovich looked out of the window". A house was burning in the Liteiny 
District; red flames and the dark silhouettes of people on the roofs stood out against 
the cold, blinding glare of the magnesium flares. 

The air reverberated wdth anti-aircraft fire, the ground shook to the discharge 
of distant heavy guns, the house trembled. In the light of the flares Leningrad’s 
avenues resembled dark rivers running toward the Admiralty. The asphalt w"a8 lit 
up in the iiear-by streets, the Neva gleamed like asphalt. 

Those days were a grim test for all. Leningrad, the whole country, rose in arms 
against the invader. And in the ranks of the fighters stood Dmitri Shostakovich. 
His weapon was his art. The source of his inspiration was the superb courage, valour 
and glory of the Soviet people defending their native towm, their native land. 
And in the thunder of battle he heard the strains of a majestic music, the hymn of 
coming victory, towards which his country was marching through trial and 
suffering. 
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Shostakovich spent many nights in beleaguered Leningrad. Our ack-ack guns 
flickered on the horizon all round. The whole city was encircled by a flame-shot wreath 
of artillery fire and the black feathery smoke of shell bursts. The cannonade never 
ceased. The house hummed, every window-pane rattled, and the echoes reverberated 
from street to street down to the broad-bosomed Neva, striking an answering chord 
in the piano, inside the musician’s breast. 

Sometimes, toward daybreak, the bombardiiieni would die down. Then tin* 
sun would sparkle on the spiies of the Admiralty and the Fortress of Peter and Paul 
and gild the round dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 

Shostakovich w'orked at his symphony night and day. 

He began it on July 19th. (Jii September 3rd the first njovement was finished; 
the second movement was completed by the 17th. 

September 25th was Shostakovich’s birthday. He worked all da} long. JH the 
29th the third movement was ready. 

Already fifty-two minute^ of mu^^ie had been created. 

Leningrad, his own bclo\ed Leningrad, was fighting. 

Dmitri Dmitrievich loved not only the Nevsky Prospect, not only Rossi Street 
and the Smolny, he lo\cd Podyacheskaya Street, Pu^hkarskaya, Zelenina, Yain- 
skaya — the whole variegated conglomeration of the city. 

Over the Neva a solitary groyne stood boarded up. 

Instead of concrete the scafl'olding concealed a pile of sandbags and Falconet 
statue of Peter the (^real. 

Behind it stood the shell-sciirred Senate with its half-gutted roof. 

Warships rode at anchor on the Neva. They fired across the city. 

Bomb-shattered hous(‘S within the city exposed to view the private life of the 
people w'ho had once inhabited the wrecked apartments. Portraits still hung on the 
papered walls. Here and therv* hung a towel, or an OAcrcuat, or a stove clung to the 
w^all like a sw'allow’s nest. 

The city was invested by the enemy; men and munitions moved in a steady stream 
towards the front. 

Shostakovich, alone with his music, pondered on the future. 

Into the serene music of his symphony crept the hoarse, discordant German 
theme — the rust that threatened to co\er and corrode e\er} thing in its path. 

This theme, that strives to dominate et cry thing, marches deliberately to- 
ward you, at you, on you like a metal octopus with hinged lcg^. 

The composer (‘ounterposcs it with the theme of our grief, our common cause. 

The symphony tells how' our countr} stands like a bulwark against the storm. 

Shostakovich’s music tells of a countr} that became aware of herself in her hour 
of trial, a country which was girding her loins for victory. 

The Germans tightened the ring around Leningrad. 

One day Shostakovich received a telephone message Ironi the Smolny ordering 
him to leave the city. 
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A large aeroplane took him on board with his wife and two children and the 
Seventh Symphony. 

The plane circled over the city and headed South. 

From the air they could see how severely the city had suffered. 

Before long Leningrad began to disappear in the hazy distance. 

Two fighters escorted the passenger plane. They flew over forests and , wher- 
ever they looked, they saw men and women digging lines of fortifications. . . . 

Shostakovich settled in Kuibyshev. While there he played his symphony to 
his fellow musicians for the first time. 

In his preface to the symphony he wrote: 

“I have put much strength and energy into this composition. Never have I worked 
with such enthusiasm as at present. There is an inspired saying: ‘When the can- 
nons roar the Muses are silent.’ This is true of those cannons whose roar crushed 
life, joy, happiness, and culture. Those are the cannons of darkness, violence and 
evil. But we are fighting for the triumph of reason over obscurantism, for the triumph 
of justice over barbarism. There are no tasks more noble and lofty than those that 
inspire us to fight the dark forces of Hitlerism. Our wTiters, artists and musicians 
in the Great Patriotic War are working hard, intensively and fruitfully, because 
their art is backed by the most progressive ideas of our epoch. And when the cannons 
roar our Muses raise their mighty voices. Never will anyone succeed in dashing the 
pen from our hands.” 

The symphony went the round of many Soviet cities. It was played in Sverd- 
lovsk, it was played in the Urals, it was played in Leningrad, it w^as played in Mos- 
cow, played without interruption from beginning to end in spite of the fact that an 
alert was sounded in the middle. 

And everywhere, in Leningrad and throughout the whole country, the symphony 
found a ready response. 

Shostakovich’s music tells the story of the invasion, of the strength and forti- 
tude of our people. The music is Russian, the music of a nation that is bearing the 
brunt of the struggle with the worst enemy mankind has ever known. 

‘‘Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony is a perfect composition, it is a triumph 
for Russian music. It is a magnificent continuation both of Chaikovsky and Moussorg- 
sky, who differed so radically from each other in all but their genius. It is at the 
same time the whole of world musical experience conceived by a remarkable Rus- 
sian composer, an intelligent, subtle, noble musician reared by the Soviet land in 
the spirit of respect and love for all world culture,” such w^as the opinion of Yev- 
geni Petrov. 

The symphony crossed the boundaries of the Soviet Union and received a hearty 
welcome in America. 

America is the home of some of the finest conductors in the world, the home ol 
Arturo Toscai^ni. 

Musicians studied the symphony and contested for the right to perform it. 
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It is now b^ing interpreted by twenty- tw'O conductors. 

The verdict of the musicians is that on the smoking fields of the second World 
War has been born one of the greatest pieces of music ever written. They realize that 
here is a symphony that expresses the voice of the Russian people, a people whose 
strength is as vast as their country, that this music is boundless and human and that 
our country may now lay just claim to that foremost place in musical culture that 
once belonged to Beethoven who, too, effected a revolution in music in his day. 

The metal with which victory is to be won is still being mined; the future vic- 
tors are gripping their weapons for the first time. 

The face of Russia is seamed with trenches. Russian cities have been reduced 
to mere shells; through the paneless windows of roofless houses one can see the dull 
leaden sky of the second winter of the war. But we know’ on whose side is right, we 
know to whom the future belongs. 

Dmitri Dmitrievich Shostakovich, son of the Russian people, Stalin Prize lau- 
reate, is fighting to the best of his endeavour. Shostakovich has created a piece 
of music of tremendous artistic force. In the fire of war his talent has matured. In his 
new symphony he has expressed the thoughts and emotions of millions of people 
who had war forced on them, but who found in themselves the strength and courage 
to wage an implacable struggle against the darkest and basest enemy that ever threat- 
ened the happiness of mankind. 

He has created a musical Jiionument to the just war that humanity is w aging, 
a musical monument that is coinpreheilsible to all. 





